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Bv  MAHENDRA  V.  DESAI 

N  inseparable  accident  of  the  British 
rule  was  to  make  India  an  open  soci¬ 
ety,  receptive  to  ideas  and  tech¬ 
niques  that  were  not  earthed  in  the  country’s 
soil.  For  the  past  twenty-five  years,*  strange 
and  foreign  thoughts  have  not  merely  been 
present — they  have  often  predominated.  On 
a  hierarchical,  particularist  society  have  thus 
been  grafted  the  egalitarian  notions  of  an 
atomistic  democracy.  Literatures  which  for 
ages  had  known  poetry  as  the  only  respect¬ 
able  medium  of  expression  were  accepting 
prose  as  the  vehicle  of  every  thought  and 
feeling.  That  independent  India  had  not 
closed  its  doors  to  difficult  and  non-in- 
digenous  techniques  was  proved  in  the  win¬ 
ter  of  1950-51,  when  an  overwhelmingly 
illiterate  electorate  numbering  nearly  170 
million  voted  in  a  free  and  fair  election  for 
[X)liticians  of  its  choice. 

Nor  have  Indian  writers  been  slow  in 
accepting  and  adapting  the  forms  and 
techniques  of  European  literature.  Fiction 
writing,  for  example,  shows  perceptible  in¬ 
fluence  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  of  Zola, 
D.  H.  Lawrence,  Henry  James,  and  James 
Joyce.  Other  writers  who  have  had  signifi¬ 
cant  influence  are  Ibsen,  Shaw,  Chekhov, 
and  Galsworthy.  Literary  forms  like  the 
sonnet,  the  one-act  play,  and  the  novel  with 
its  architectural  compactness  still  carry  the 
distinguishing  labels  of  imported  goods. 
Much  of  the  writing,  however,  is  remark¬ 
ably  free  of  imitation  and  ill-digested  in¬ 
fluence. 

•This  article  is  part  of  our  survey  of  the  world’s  various 
national  literatures  during  the  past  quarter  century. 
— The  Editors. 


Until  fifteen  years  ago,  when  ma.ss  liter¬ 
acy  campaigns  were  started,  writers  ad¬ 
dressed  themselves  to  a  small  and  select 
audience  which  had  received  almttst  its  en¬ 
tire  education  through  the  medium  of 
English.  Many  of  the  writers  were  familiar 
with  the  tradition  and  experiments  in  Eng¬ 
lish  literature,  though  not  all  could  be  called 
Anglicized  writers.  There  was  alsf)  a  group 
of  writers  ignorant  of  the  English  language. 
It  is  tcK)  early  to  .say  whether  the  new  read¬ 
ers,  who  will  not  know  English,  will  be  as 
critical  and  exacting  as  the  older  genera¬ 
tion. 

While  opening  India  to  stirring  thoughts 
from  abroad,  political  dependence  also  had 
a  demoralizing  influence  in  undermining 
the  people’s  self-respect.  Yeats  once  de¬ 
scribed  the  use  of  English  as  the  medium  of 
higher  education  in  India  to  be  Britain’s 
greatest  wrong,  “making  a  stately  people 
clownish,  putting  indignity  into  their  very 
souls.’’  Whether  ashamed  of  ex[)ressing 
themselves  in  the  undeveloped  mother 
tongues  or  nr)t,  many  of  them  tfK)k  to  writ¬ 
ing  in  English.  The  most  significant  exam¬ 
ple  is  of  Aurobindo:  Practically  all  the 
writings  of  this  scholar,  {)hilo.sophcr,  and 
sage  arc  in  English.  Given  the  rather  un¬ 
couth  epithet  of  Indo-Engli.sh  or  Indo- 
Anglian,  this  writing  is  Indian  in  spirit 
but  European  in  form  and  technique.  Both 
in  India  and  abroad  it  has  remained  sus- 
|iect — as  un-Indian  and  un-English.  Its 
idiom  is  usually  inert.  Versification  has 
what  D.  H.  Lawrence  called  the  currency 
of  poetry,  hut  not  |X)Ctry  itself.  The  reason 
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probably  is  that,  like  poems  of  Sarojini 
Naidu,  it  is  a  literature  of  little  merit. 
Bharati  Sarabhai’s  {xjetry  and  the  novels  of 
R.  K.  Narayan  and  Mulk  Raj  Anand  make 
a  ho|)cful  exceptirjn. 

The  one  common  and  significant  trend 
in  Indian  literatures  has  been  towards  what 
can  vaguely  hut  conveniently  be  called  sr)- 
cial  realism.  Its  inspiration  has  been  varied. 
Much  of  it  is  indigenous  and  is  r(K)ted  in  the 
struggle  against  foreign  (k)mination,  and 
against  jxwerty,  su{>erstition,  and  exploita¬ 
tion.  Mahatma  CJandhi’s  concern  for  the 
backward  villages  and  for  suppressed  sec¬ 
tions  of  society  like  the  so-called  “untouch¬ 
ables”  did  much  to  inject  a  social  awareness 
in  all  artistic  activity.  The  attitude  was 
summed  up  by  Gandhi,  “I  am  against  the 
formula,  ‘Art  for  art’s  sake.’  For  me  all  art 
must  be  based  on  truth.” 

The  writer’s  interest  in  the  human  condi¬ 
tion  had  an  idealistic  as  well  as  a  commer¬ 
cial  facet.  Its  later  inspiration  has  been 
Marxism,  which  has  found  many  literary 
advocates.  Leftist  writing  with  its  veneer 
of  literary  artistry  is  motivated  by  genuine 
emotion  but  is  not  sustained  by  a  serious¬ 
ness  or  intensity  of  experience  and  the  abil¬ 
ity  to  communicate  it.  In  spite  of  the  pre¬ 
dominance  of  the  |)eri(Ki  novel,  and  much 
raking  of  the  psychological  processes,  sex 
life,  and  social  tcnsif)ns,  few  writers  be¬ 
sides  Sharatchandra  ('hatterji  and  Prem- 
chand  have  explored  with  the  artist’s  sen¬ 
sitiveness  the  |X)ints  at  which  individual 
destinies  and  sfxrial  compulsions  meet  and 
cross.  There  has  been  a  pretxrcupation  either 
with  the  s(Kial  overtones  or  the  undertones 
of  feeling.  As  a  result  the  individual  quality 
of  life  as  well  as  the  significance  of  social 
processes  slips  out  of  the  writer’s  fingers. 
He  has,  generally,  to  absorb  the  impressions 
of  the  outside  world  faithfully  and  to  en¬ 
dow  them  with  spiritual  significance  and 
the  stamp  of  his  own  {>ersr)nality.  In  spite 
of  his  interest  in  the  contem{x)rary  scene, 
he  does  not  hold  up  a  clean  mirror  to  the 
events  of  our  time.  There  are  not  many 
“progressive”  works  which  are  either  agree¬ 


able  companions  or  serious  explorers  into 
experience. 

In  this  respect,  a  recent  survey  of  the 
publishing  trade  and  reading  habits,  al¬ 
though  confined  to  Gujarati,  is  illuminat¬ 
ing.  It  brings  out  forcefully  how  sex  and 
cinema  not  only  dominate  the  world  of 
[periodical  literature  but  have  also  invaded 
the  publishing  trade.  Qdlections  of  short 
stories,  light  novels,  and  crime  fiction  form 
the  bulk — nearly  75  per  cent — of  published 
material.  Of  srpme  ten  million  people  who 
speak  Gujarati,  afxput  i,5(K),ofX)  are  literate. 
A  third  of  these  have  the  habit  of  txprrow- 
ing  and  buying  txxpks.  But  while  some  400,- 
fxx)  read  light,  cinema,  and  sex  literature  in 
some  form,  serious  publications  have  barely 
io,(xx)  readers.  The  2,fxx)  libraries  form  the 
bulk  of  the  buying  public.  The  people’s 
purchasing  power  is  low  and  their  taste 
fxx)r,  when  not  perverted.  In  consequence, 
a  writer  is  best  paid  for  his  worst  work. 

Against  this  dismal  background,  the  re¬ 
gional  literatures  have  shown  vitality,  free¬ 
dom  from  traditionalism,  and  a  social  con¬ 
science.  Whether  it  is  the  short  story,  [xpetry, 
or  novel,  the  architectural  quality  of  the 
Ipctter  publications  has  improved  beyond 
expectation.  In  no  field  has  experiment  led 
to  diffuseness  and  disintegration.  This  is 
primarily  because,  except  Bengali,  no  lan¬ 
guage  has  yet  developed  and  discovered  its 
full  potentialities  in  any  single  field  of  crea¬ 
tive  literature.  This  is  not  invariably  the 
writer’s  failing:  For,  to  give  only  one  in¬ 
stance,  drama  is  still  a  homeless  wanderer. 
There  is  nothing  in  India  like  the  Group 
Theater  or  the  Old  Vic  to  give  it  a  play¬ 
house. 

If  a  common  language  is  one  of  the  fac¬ 
tors  making  for  nationhood,  India  has  at 
least  ten  languages,  each  spoken  by  ten 
million  people  or  more,  to  detract  from  this 
feeling  of  oneness  and  partnership  in  crea¬ 
tive  endeavor.  Not  one  of  them  is  read  by 
more  than  one  person  out  of  the  five  who 
speak  it.  Poverty  has  conspired  with  illiter¬ 
acy  to  make  life  hard  for  the  writer.  An  in¬ 
teresting  development  in  hack  work  is  for 
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writers  and  artists  to  write  scripts,  to  com¬ 
pose  songs,  and  to  use  their  talents  for  films. 

It  is  now  common  for  State  governments 
to  establish  a  laureateship  in  |X)etry  or  to 
award  cash  prizes  to  authors.  Until  re¬ 
cently,  even  schoril  education  was  imparted 
in  English  and  not  in  the  regional  language. 
As  a  result,  st)  small  has  been  the  output  in 
Indian  languages  of  the  literature  of  knowl¬ 
edge,  compared  with  the  literature  of  feel¬ 
ing  like  poetry  and  the  short  story,  that 
many  of  the  awards  go  to  the  author  or 
translator  of,  say,  a  g(xxl  lxx)k  on  chemis¬ 
try  or  Indian  history.  The  increasing  use  of 
the  regional  language  for  all  practical  and 
official  purpr)ses  may  also  give  an  impetus 
to  literary  activity.  In  June  1952  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  India  announced  the  establishment 
of  an  Academy  of  Letters  as  well  as  an 
Academy  of  Dance,  Drama  and  Music: 
Both  have  yet  to  make  their  existence  felt. 

Barring  Tamil,  Telugu,  Kannada  and 
Malayalam,  which  are  of  the  Dravidian 
stock,  and  Urdu  which  borrows  heavily 
from  Persian  and  uses  the  Arabic  script,  the 
other  languages  are  derived  from  Sanskrit. 
This  is  not  to  say  that  there  is  not  much  in 
common,  in  vocabulary  and  other  res[x;cts, 
between  the  languages  of  the  north  and  the 
south.  Among  the  languages  of  common 
parentage,  however,  there  are  only  minor 
variations  in  script,  structure,  and  syntax. 

Far  from  becoming  a  dead  language,  San¬ 
skrit  has  continued  to  develop  and  com¬ 
mand  influence.  But  the  work  of  resurrect¬ 
ing  its  classical  heritage,  which  is  buried  in 
manuscripts  scattered  in  collections  and  li¬ 
braries  all  over  the  country  and  abroad,  has 
hardly  begun.  There  is  no  national  agency 
yet  entrusted  with  the  stupendous  task  of 
locating  the  manuscripts  and  preserving 
them  with  care;  secondly,  of  publishing  de¬ 
scriptive  catalogues  for  the  use  of  scholars; 
and,  finally,  of  preparing  and  publishing 
critical  editions  of  new  discoveries  and  rare 
texts. 

A  good  deal  of  literary  work  finds  inspira¬ 
tion  and  material  for  its  language,  form. 


and  mcxle  of  expression  in  Sanskrit.  The 
basic  theories  about  literature,  to  be  found 
in  Sanskrit  works  on  rhetoric  and  drama¬ 
turgy,  influence  literary  criticism.  India  has 
few  academicians  who  hold  unchallenge¬ 
able  sway  in  their  limited,  chosen  field  of 
letters.  No  significant  new  movement  in 
criticism  has  been  initiated.  Of  the  analytic 
genius  who  changes  the  pattern  of  contem- 
{xirary  literary  taste  by  his  wilful  vision, 
there  is  hardly  a  sign.  Perhaps  the  best 
hopes  are  raised  by  the  discerning  amateurs 
who  can  carry  on  cultured  conversation  on 
literature  withfiut  a  lapse  into  jargon  and 
surrender  to  personal  glory  or  professional 
vested  interest. 

Prose  works  of  Krishnamacharya,  plays 
of  Y.  Mahalinga  Shastri,  and  story  [xxrms 
of  Pandita  Kshamahai  Rao  show  the  va¬ 
ried  uses  to  which  Sanskrit  has  been  put  as 
a  medium  of  contemporary  expression.  In 
evolving  indigenous  scientific  terms  and  a 
technical  vtx:abulary,  there  has  been  an  in¬ 
creasing  recourse  to  Sanskrit  r(x)ts  and 
words.  The  use  of  Sanskrit  for  learned  dis- 
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course  over  the  centuries  and  its  rich  lit¬ 
erary  heritage  have  recently  prompted  in 
some  well  meaning  quarters  the  absurd  and 
impossible  suggestion  that  it  should  be 
made  the  official  language  instead  of 
Hindi  as  is  directed  by  the  Republic’s  a)n- 
stitution. 

Inherent  in  this  discussion  is  a  final  ques¬ 
tion:  What  is  the  urgent  problem  of  con¬ 
temporary  Indian  writing?  It  is,  of  course, 
literary  in  the  sense  that  no  Indian  lan¬ 
guage  is  so  richly  developed  and  gloriously 
cultivated  as  English.  More  fundamentally, 
however,  it  is  [perhaps  a  simpler  linguistic 
problem.  A  language  should  be  much  more 
than  a  workable  instrument  for  conveying 
information — a  function  now  performed 
with  varying  effect  by  Indian  languages.  It 
must  have  a  vtKabulary  (of  indigenous  and 
naturalized  words)  wbicb  is  ample  and 
flexible  enough  to  become  the  adequate 
medium  of  creative  writing.  Great  artists 
will  no  doubt  create  their  own  language  by 
breathing  fresh  meaning  into  familiar  usage 
and  by  coining  words.  For  the  Indian  lan¬ 
guages  which  await  their  arrival,  fresh 
words  and  vocabularies  must  remain  the 
trustees  of  the  possibility  of  great  literature. 

Bengali  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  most 
developed  of  Indian  literatures.  McKlern 
writers  in  particular  have  high  achievement 
to  their  credit.  It  has  an  added  significance 
because  of  its  impact  on  the  other  regional 
literatures.  Thousands  have  studied  Bengali 
in  order  to  read  Rabindranath  Tagore  and 
Sharatchandra  C'hatterji  in  the  original. 
There  is  no  Indian  language  which  does 
not  boast  of  beautiful  translations  from  Ben¬ 
gali.  In  some  they  paved  the  way  for  a  lit¬ 
erary  renascence;  in  all,  local  traditions  have 
been  enriched  and  new  standards  of 
achievement  set. 

Inevitably,  Tagore  is  modern  Bengali  lit¬ 
erature.  Although  he  won  for  India  a  place 
on  the  world’s  literary  map  as  early  as  1913, 
when  he  was  awarded  the  Nobel  Prize,  he 
bestrides  the  pericxl  of  our  survey  like  a 


colossus  until  his  death  in  1941.  As  a  crea- 
tf>r  of  art  forms,  attitudes,  and  beliefs,  he  has 
no  rival.  His  greatness  lies  in  weaving  an 
artistic,  harmonious  pattern  from  inspira¬ 
tion  as  varied  as  the  Upanishads  and  West¬ 
ern  thought,  medieval  religious  literature 
and  modern  rationalism,  nationalism  and 
world-consciousness. 

Tagore  belonged  to  a  family  with  aristo¬ 
cratic  traditions.  Self-education  and  self- 
expression,  a  faith  in  spontaneity  and  more 
than  a  streak  of  romanticism  went  into  his 
upbringing.  These  have  left  an  imprint  on 
his  literary  work.  Until  Tagore  evolved  his 
own  technique,  which  later  was  often  cor¬ 
rupted  into  a  variety  of  mannerisms,  Ben¬ 
gali  writers  were  comparatively  indifferent 
to  technique.  Tagore  himself,  however, 
made  st)  many  experiments  that  he  almost 
established  experimentation  as  an  intrinsic 
literary  value.  Take,  for  instance,  his  prose. 
Perhaps  the  mf)St  sophisticated  prose  is  to 
be  found  in  his  Sesher  Kavitax  but  Chhele 
Bela  is  written  in  basic  Bengali.  Similar  is 
the  evolution  of  the  meters  he  employs. 

Tagore’s  personality  could  not  have  been 
more  sincerely  expressed  than  in  his  ideal¬ 
istic  interpretation  of  life.  In  a  variety  of 
themes,  forms,  and  their  changing  treat¬ 
ment,  the  distinctive  mark  is  the  primacy  of 
ideas  and  values,  an  assertion  of  their  uni¬ 
versality  and  the  links  that  he  forges  be¬ 
tween  man’s  life  and  Nature,  the  world  and 
(iod.  Non-physical  is  perhaps  an  apt  de¬ 
scription  of  Tagore’s  sensibility,  though  he 
has  written  the  loveliest  of  nature  and  love 
(X)ems.  His  style  is  richly  sensuous,  and  yet 
his  plays  and  novels  seem  to  lack  body — 
which  is  their  social  relationship.  His  char¬ 
acters  have  few  personal  problems:  They 
arc  impersonal,  almost  non-human  and 
ascetic.  No  wonder  if  they  look  disengaged 
from  life,  anemic  and  gaunt,  neither  indi¬ 
vidual  nor  “type,”  but  engrossed  in  ideas 
that  interested  Tagore. 

A  protest  came,  finding  expression  in  the 
works  of  Sharatchandra  Chatterji.  Its  search 
was  for  realism,  especially  in  the  s(x:ial  re¬ 
lationships.  Sharatchandra  satisfied  a  long- 
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felt  need  with  his  sympathy  for  the  derelict 
and  downtrodden.  In  filling  the  void,  he 
also  broke  the  old  pattern,  emphasized  hu¬ 
man  values  which  were  not  the  same  as  the 
idealistic  values  of  Tagore,  and  gave  a  new 
orientation  and  vitality  to  the  craft  of  fic¬ 
tion.  In  all  its  variety  of  achievement,  Sha- 
ratchandra’s  message  is  a  call  for  a  reconsid¬ 
eration  of  moral  values.  His  themes  consist 
of  the  individual  and  his  instincts,  society 
with  its  rigid  mores,  tab(K)s,  and  religious  in¬ 
junctions.  His  characters  revolt  against  so¬ 
cial  conventions,  and  their  instinctive  reac¬ 
tions  provide  the  motive  power  behind  their 
actions. 

Sharatchandra’s  strongest  point  is  in  his 
women  characters.  In  works  like  Shril^ant, 
Sheshprashna,  and  Father  Dahee,  his  art 
creates  beautiful  characters  out  of  society’s 
g(K)d-for-nothings  and  outcasts,  and  its  un¬ 
fortunate  women.  They  stand  out  as  a  re¬ 
proach  to  Hindu  society  with  its  rigidities 
and  heartlessness.  Sharatchandra  was  not 
much  worried  about  his  plots.  Yet  he  is  also 
a  perfect  storyteller  {Sati,  Mahesh).  His 
artistic  integrity  is  all  the  greater;  for,  while 
like  Balzac  he  portrays  what  he  feels  is  the 
absolute  truth,  he  holds  out  no  glib  solutions 
for  social  and  cultural  problems. 

Among  the  more  skilful  novelists,  Pre- 
mendra  Mitra  and  Manik  Bandopadhyaya 
rank  high.  Mitra  has  shown  keen  psycho¬ 
logical  insight.  This,  in  Bandopadhyaya, 
was  for  a  time  transformed  into  a  search  for 
pathological  aberrations.  His  Putul  Nacher 
Iti^atha  lacks  the  conventional  plot  and  at¬ 
tempts  a  total  vision  of  human  existence 
through  the  lives  of  a  few  villagers.  Depth 
of  understanding  and  artistic  balance  make 
it  perhaps  the  greatest  modern  novel  in 
Bengali.  Bandopadhyaya’s  success  in  blend¬ 
ing  human  sympathy  with  artistic  detach¬ 
ment  is  now  serving  the  cause  of  political 
dogma,  producing  naive  fiction  with  a  “so¬ 
cial  conscience.’’  Like  Frank  Norris,  he 
would  seem  to  say,  “We  don’t  want  litera¬ 
ture,  we  want  life.’’ 

While  the  social  content  has  been  more 
conspicuous  and  has  in  recent  years  been 


analyzed  in  Marxist  terms,  it  is  to  the  credit 
of  Buddhadeva  Bose  and  Annada  Shankar 
Ray  that  they  have  kept  al(K)f  from  socio¬ 
political  problems.  With  an  eye  for  human 
foibles,  Ray  brings  his  wit  and  scintillating 
style  to  bear  upon  middle-class  life  and 
manners.  His  “epic”  series,  Satyasatya,  fas¬ 
cinates  and  satisfies  the  intellect  in  spite  of 
its  emotional  character. 

Among  the  writers  of  traditional  fiction, 
Banaph(x>l,  Achintyakumar  Sen  Gupta, 
Tarashanker,  and  Bibhutibhushan  Bando¬ 
padhyaya  arc  prominent.  The  contempo¬ 
rary  and  sociological  content  in  fiction  still 
holds  its  own  as  witnessed  in  Buddhadeva 
Bose’s  Tithi  Dore,  Amarcndra  Ghose’s 
Char  Kasem,  Satinath  Bhaduri’s  lagori,  and 
Tarashanker  Bandopadhyaya’s  Hasuli  Ban- 
her  Upal{atha.  The  writers  arc  a  serious  lot, 
whether  or  not  they  have  axes  to  grind  and 
theories  to  supp)rt.  The  lighter  side  of  life 
continues  to  be  neglected. 

It  is  a  tribute  to  the  Tagorcan  tradition 
that  the  search  for  new  directions  in  tech¬ 
nique  and  sensibility  was  carried  out  with 
great  intensity  of  feeling.  Representative  of 
this  youthful  iconoclasm  is  Nazrul  Islam 
whose  immense  lyrical  output  once  enjoyed 
almost  hysterical  {X)pularity.  But  its  charm 
was  of  the  surface,  making  no  claims  on 
powers  of  understanding  or  emotion.  To¬ 
day  the  lyrics  arc  no  better  than  cleverly 
contrived  rhapsodies. 

Also  in  contrast  to  Tagore’s  quiet  and 
rarefied  love  lyrics  is  the  solid  verse  of  Mo- 
hitlal  Mazumdar  and  his  frank  worship  of 
physical  love.  Of  austere  structure  and  dic¬ 
tion  arc  Sudhindranath  Datta’s  powerful 
Orchestra  and  Krardast.  The  technique  is 
competent  and  the  content  intellectual.  His 
choice  of  words,  sense  of  construction,  com¬ 
mand  over  prosr)dy,  and  the  integration  of 
thought  with  style  have  given  a  definite 
slant  to  poetry. 

Occasionally  reaching  the  very  heart  of 
poetry  as  in  Bandir  Bandana,  Buddhadeva 
Bose  has  yet  to  realize  the  full  promise  of 
his  verbal  felicity  and  lyrical  talent.  Pre- 
mendra  Mitra  has  produced  s^jme  fine 
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jxjctry  after  Tagore.  His  sensitive  mind  pre¬ 
fers  realistic  themes.  Hut  the  treatment  is 
mellowed  hy  a  tinge  of  romantic  emotion. 
After  publishing  pr)etry  remarkable  for  its 
maturity,  Samar  Sen  has  ceased  writing  and 
his  influence  is  now  seen  in  the  growth  of 
the  schfK)l  of  leftist  ptetry.  Sen’s  intellectual 
jierception  has  become  a  burning  faith  with 
Subhas  Mukhopadhyaya,  who  comp)scs 
lines  of  artistry  and  beauty.  Hishnu  Dc’s 
sharp  and  well-str)cked  mind  has  made  him 
a  skilful  craftsman.  His  virtuosity,  seen  best 
in  Sandiper  Char,  lends  supp)rt  to  the 
Marxist  faith.  With  new  diction  and  sharp 
imagery,  the  adaption  of  folk  forms  to 
contemfX)rary  needs  bids  fair  to  grow  com¬ 
moner.  Standing  apart  from  the  world  of 
Tagore  and  the  realists  is  the  imagist  Jiba- 
nanda  Das,  whose  prose-p)cms  and  free 
verse  command  respect.  He  is  a  p)et  of  na¬ 
ture  with  a  deep  sensuous  awareness  of  the 
life  around  him.  He  has  few  equals  in  ex- 
|»ressing  the  intense  experience  of  a  twilight 
world  in  startlingly  concrete  images. 

A  mention  must  be  made  of  Pramatha 
('howdhury,  who  died  in  1946  at  the  age  of 
77.  His  writings  would  nf)t  come  to  more 
than  a  thousand  printed  pages.  Hut  his  in¬ 
fluence  on  prose  style  is  likely  to  be  lasting. 
He  loved  French  literature  and  his  work  is 
trained  to  a  delicate  precision  of  phrase  and 
feeling.  His  essays,  stories,  and  the  few 
jx)ems  are  marked  by  lucidity,  directness, 
and  formal  unity.  His  sense  of  form  and 
technique,  belonging  neither  to  an  idealist 
nor  a  naturalist,  played  a  crucial  role  in  the 
context  of  Tagore’s  rf)mantic  cult  of  the 
s|X)ntaneity  of  creative  impulse  as  well  as  of 
Sharatchandra  Chatterji’s  realistic  human¬ 
ism.  Not  to  have  been  swamped  by  either 
was  an  achievement  in  itself. 

Throughout  this  period,  literary  trends  in 
Hengali  continued  to  receive  their  experi¬ 
mental  stimulus  from  a  number  of  little 
[teriodical  reviews  like  Kallol,  Sahujpatra, 
and  Uttarsuri.  The  Kallol  group  of  writers 
created  a  readership  outside  the  middle  class 
of  educated  professionals  for  whom  Tagore 
and  Sharatchandra  wrote.  They  wrote  of 


the  lower  classes  and  the  peasantry  in  a 
more  colloquial  medium.  A  journal  of 
[K>ctry,  Kavita,  sought  its  mmlels  in  the 
works  of  contemporary  English  poets.  Dur¬ 
ing  its  non-Qommunist  infancy,  Pari- 
charya  printed  excellent  criticism.  Hcngal 
made  its  first  acquaintance  with  Europe’s 
cultural  and  literary  movements  through 
Sahujpatra,  in  which  widely-travelled  au¬ 
thors  wrote  with  charming  urbanity.  They 
commanded  respetful  attention,  but  their 
influence  diminished  with  time. 

The  word  tamii.  means  sweetness.  It  is 
the  oldest  living  language  in  India,  and 
probably  in  the  world,  with  a  rich  and  va¬ 
ried  literature  of  classical  achievement.  The 
idea  still  prsists,  however,  that  verse  is  mtore 
respctable  than  prose. 

Subrahmanya  Hharati  died  in  1921,  six 
years  before  our  survey  begins.  Hut  he  de¬ 
serves  more  than  a  mention.  He  is  the  great¬ 
est  of  the  modern  poets,  and  his  influence 
and  popularity  show  no  signs  (of  abatement. 
The  complex  heritage  of  Tamil  poetry 
makes  for  conservatism  in  pnosody,  im¬ 
agery,  and  style.  Hharati  knew  mothing  of 
the  servile  obedience  to  external  form  and 
rules  of  preosrody  which  made  f(or  a  cramped, 
artificial  style  and  tended  to  stifle  poetry  at 
the  sfource.  Yet  he  succeeded  essentially  in 
one  respet  only — in  intrtoducing  a  wider 
range  of  themes  and  social  interest.  He  cap¬ 
tured  the  heart  of  the  people  by  his  ability 
to  communicate  his  exprience  in  romantic 
and  patrifotic  poetry.  He  was  moved  by  the 
s(ocial  problems  of  caste  distinctions  and 
class  exploitation,  unequal  treatment  of 
women,  ignorance  and  superstition.  He 
thought  ab(out  them  until  they  became  his 
emotions,  and  he  pured  them  out  in  mov¬ 
ing  words.  Even  his  religious,  philos(ophic, 
and  mystical  poems  are  written  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  common  man,  and  in  ballad 
rhyme,  folk  tunes,  and  prose  rhythm.  Hut 
the  language  of  the  masses  now  gained  in 
refinement  and  dignity.  His  simpler  rhyme 
and  experiments  in  blank  verse  made  the 
writing  of  poetry  a  demtocratic  art. 
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Dcsigavinayagam  Pillai  has  written 
charming  lyrics  and  copious  narrative 
poetry.  In  the  variety  of  his  rhyme  and 
meter,  assonance  and  rhythm,  there  is  a 
sweetness  which  never  cloys  or  intoxicates. 
His  diction  is  simple,  but  he  never  disre¬ 
gards  the  traditional  rules  of  prostxly.  He 
has  also  adapted  poetic  works  from  English 
and  often  has  given  them  a  IfKal  color  and 
idiom.  WhNanjil Nath  Marumal{l{al  Vazhi 
Manmiyam  is  famous  for  its  satire  which 
changed  the  scKial  outlfX)k  and  law  of  in¬ 
heritance  among  a  South  Indian  commu¬ 
nity.  S.  D.  Subrahmania  Yogi  excels  in  de¬ 
scription.  In  Tamizh/(/(uniari  arc  poems  of 
fine  workmanship  and  finish.  He  is  also  a 
master  of  the  sprung  rhythm  in  Tamil. 
With  his  Tamizhan  Idhayam  N.  Ramalin- 
gam  Pillai  has  carried  Gandhi’s  message  to 
the  villages.  His  hortatory  and  patriotic 
poems  won  him  the  Tamil  laureateship  in 
Madras  State.  In  his  long  musical  story- 
[K)cm  Avanum  Avalum  the  stanzas  have  a 
running  meter  with  a  counterprjint  based 
on  the  principle  of  stresses. 

Kanaka  Subburatnam  is  better  known  as 
Hharati  Dasan — the  disciple  of  Hharati — 
because  of  his  association  with  the  poet. 
However,  he  is  more  of  a  dissenter  and  rev¬ 
olutionary.  His  [X)ems  have  a  vigorous  and 
topical  approach,  and  he  is  modern  in  tem¬ 
per  and  technique.  He  employs  sfjeech 
rhythm  and  common  idiom  to  write  poetry 
of  striking  flexibility  and  effect.  It  is  fresh 
and  vivid,  lit  up  by  a  bright  imagery.  Lately, 
Dasan  has  used  his  talents  to  support  par¬ 
tisan  attitudes,  and  this  is  a  loss  to  litera¬ 
ture.  His  influence  on  the  younger  pr)ets  has 
been  compared  to  that  of  T.  S.  Eliot  on 
poets  in  the  English-speaking  world. 
Kothamangalam  Subbu  gave  a  new  pr)liti- 
cal  form  to  rural  dialect.  His  use  of  folk 
tunes  and  ballad  meters  has  been  significant 
historically,  for  today  he  writes  for  the  films. 
J.  Tangavclu  has  also  brought  a  rural  raci- 
ncss  to  poetry.  Young  but  traditionally  ma¬ 
ture  poets  include  Somu,  Sentamarai,  Tu- 
raivan,  and  TtK)ran.  The  one  thing  that 
strikes  the  readers  of  Tamil  poetry  is  that 


it  is  simple,  direct,  and  forceful.  There  is 
little  oddity,  obscurity,  or  jx)etic  clowning. 

Among  writers  of  short  stories  and  fic¬ 
tion,  S.  V.  Vijayaraghavachari  has  had  re¬ 
markable  success  in  capturing  the  atmos¬ 
phere  and  idiom  of  the  home.  His  Vasan- 
tarn,  Sampat,  and  Sundaramal  give  a  faith¬ 
ful  portrait  of  South  Indian  life  and  are  a 
credit  to  his  craftsmanship.  R.  Krishna- 
murty,  author  of  Partipan  Kanavu  and  Tya- 
gahhumi  and  widely  known  as  “Kalki,”  is  a 
versatile  teller  of  stories.  He  provokes 
thought  even  as  he  makes  the  reader  laugh. 
A  sympathetic  writer  of  rustic  life  is  “Shan¬ 
kar  Ram.’’  Among  other  popular  novelists 
are  T.  N.  Subrahmanian,  P.  M.  Kannan, 
G.  Rajavel,  and  “Lakshmi.”  There  is  beau¬ 
tiful  prose  and  subtle  psychology  in  M. 
V^aradarajan’s  work. 

Among  the  writers  of  short  stories,  Chek¬ 
hov  has  a  disciple  in  P.  Halakrishnan. 
Subramaniam  has  a  fine  sense  of  form. 
Others  equally  successful  are  H.  S.  Ramiah, 
“Devan, ’’  Manjeri  Ishvaran,  A.  S.  P.  Ayyar, 
and  “Nadodi.”  Like  M.  Varadarajan,  K.  V. 
lagannathan  combines  a  flawless  tradi¬ 
tional  style  with  modern  themes  and  tech¬ 
nique.  “Va.  Ra.’’  has  made  a  name  as  an 
antinomian  in  ideas,  technique,  and  style. 
An  excellent  biographer,  he  is  a  descriptive 
writer  of  power. 

The  Tamil  Academy  has  taken  up  the 
ambitious  work  of  publishing  a  reference 
encyclopedia.  The  only  other  language 
which  boasts  such  a  work  is  Marathi. 

Of  all  the  Indian  languages  hindi  is 
spoken  by  the  largest  numlier  of  people  and 
understood  by  many  more.  By  1964  it  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  replace  English  as  the  country’s 
official  language.  But  its  literature  has  not 
developed  as  much  as  Bengali  and  Tamil. 
Hindi  prose  has  had  only  a  hundred  years 
of  evolution.  It  has  been  influenced  lx)th 
by  creative  writers  and  by  those  who 
have  translated  Bengali,  English,  and  other 
language  Ixxjks.  The  development  of  drama 
has  been  prK)r.  The  short  story,  after  a 
brief  heyday,  is  once  again  on  the  decline. 
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The  battle  between  the  two  media  of  ex¬ 
pression —  between  Vrajbhasha  with  its 
mf)re  literary  and  lyrical  pretensions  and 
the  mrnlern,  spr>ken  Kharibrdi — was  won 
for  Khariboli  by  Mahavirprasad  Dwivedi 
and  Maitbilisharan  Gupta 
c haunt).  Gupta  did  the  double  task  of  com- 
[X)sing  his  poems  in  Khariboli  and  awaken¬ 
ing  the  nation’s  conscience  and  self-respect 
by  his  epic  and  patriotic  pr)etry.  He  wrote  of 
India’s  past  glory  and  argued  that  the  peo¬ 
ple  must  fight  against  p^werty,  ignorance, 
and  conservatism  if  that  glory  was  to  be  re¬ 
covered.  Others  whose  poetry  follows  this 
nationalistic  trend  include  Halkrishna 
Sharma,  Ramdhari  Sinha,  Narendra,  “An- 
chal,”  and  “Suman.” 

A  break  with  the  romantic  tendencies  of 
this  schtKjl  was  made  by  Bhagwaticharan 
Varma,  whose  realistic  Bhainsagadi  caused 
quite  a  stir.  In  his  opinion,  poetry  need 
not  necessarily  be  musical.  Indeed,  he  set 
out  to  strike  a  jarring  note.  In  him  one  can 
sec  the  beginnings  of  a  progressive  group 
of  poets,  not  a  few  of  whom  professed  Marx¬ 
ism. 

Sumitranandan  Pant  began  as  a  lyrical 
[H)ct.  Pallav,  Gunjan,  and  Jyotsna  show  the 
influence  of  Tagore  and  the  British  roman¬ 
ticists  and  mark  him  out  as  a  lover  of 
l>eauty,  practicing  the  art  of  poetry  for  the 
art’s  sake.  His  Yugant  and  Gramya  have  a 
melodious  vivacity  and  show  a  progressively 
realistic  approach.  But  the  poetic  advocacy 
of  the  rights  of  the  [xrasants  or  of  women, 
and  the  crusade  against  exploitation,  also 
turned  out  to  be  a  passing  phase.  More  re¬ 
cently  Pant’s  Marxism  has  yielded  to  mysti- 
ticism.  The  influence  of  Aurobindo  is  un¬ 
mistakable  in  Swaran  Dhuli  and  Swaran 
Kiran.  The  development  in  Pant’s  poetic 
attitudes  is  typical  and  not  unique. 

A  poet  of  revolt  is  Suryakant  Tripathi, 
better  known  as  Nirala.  I^ng  under  the 
influence  of  Bengali  writers,  he  has  broken 
with  the  accepted  forms  of  versification  and 
with  the  prevailing  values  and  traditions  of 
stKicty.  His  earlier  verse  is  overladen  with 


Sanskrit  words  and  his  ventures  in  free 
verse  had  to  face  ridicule.  His  recent  poetry 
is  both  simple  and  musical.  Parimal,  Gee- 
tif^a,  Anami/^a,  Kul{urmutta,  and  Archana 
show  the  experimental  verse  techniques  he 
has  employed  and  bear  out  the  claim  that 
he  has  invested  free  verse  not  only  with  an 
established  but  also  a  mature  form.  His 
stories  and  novels,  not  as  distinguished  as 
his  poetry,  arc  written  in  idiomatic  and 
powerful  prose  and  show  his  command  over 
Hindi  dialects. 

Between  the  leftist  poets  like  Nagarjun 
and  Kcdarnath  Agrawal  and  symbolists  and 
experimentalists  like  Agycya  who  draw 
their  imagery  from  the  subconscious,  stands 
Mahadevi  Varma.  She  is  to(j  sensitive  a 
poet  to  allow  a  deepening  awareness  of  per¬ 
sonal  tragedies  and  general  helplessness  to 
end  up  in  slogans.  Her  lyrics  are  remark¬ 
able  for  craftsmanship  and  the  freshness  of 
their  images.  Indeed  she  can  lay  a  fair  claim 
to  her  own  description  of  a  creative  writer 
as  one  who  “imparts  luster  and  divinity  to 
every  fiber  of  reality.”  There  is  in  her 
ptjcms  a  traditionally  Indian  touch  which 
combines  the  dccorativcness  of  metaphors 
and  luxuriant  images  with  a  core  of  sad  and 
mature  truth. 

Fiction  begins  with  the  works  of  Prem- 
chand.  His  themes  are  sociological  and 
his  portrayal  of  the  common  man’s  thought 
and  feeling,  frustration  and  success  shows 
an  unrivalled  tenderness  and  understand¬ 
ing.  After  Sharatchandra  Chatterji  per¬ 
haps,  he  is  the  most  translated  of  Indian 
authors.  He  developed  fiction  into  an  art 
form  of  unsuspected  prjwcr  and  purjwse,  for 
like  Dickens  he  suggested  social  reform  and 
brought  a  Gandhian  humanism  to  bear  on 
social  problems.  His  last  novel,  Godan,  is 
the  finest  of  the  century.  Its  emotional  and 
literary  impact  is  comparable  to  Joyce’s 
Ulysses.  No  one  else  has  done  so  much  to 
raise  the  standard  of  the  popular  novel  or 
brought  to  serious  fiction  the  popularity  it 
deserves.  Among  other  novelists  are  Sun- 
darshan  Kaushik,  Varma,  and  Upendra- 
nath  Ashk. 
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Against  these  sociological  tendencies  were 
[xjised  Jainendrakumar’s  and  Agyeya’s 
precKCupations  with  the  workings  of  the 
human  mind.  Jainendrakumar’s  Suneeta, 
Tyagapatra,  and  Vivarta  lack  the  social 
awareness  of  Premchand’s  novels.  Their 
strength  is  the  authentic  delineation  of  char¬ 
acters,  technical  skill,  and  emotional  poise. 
The  absence  of  an  environment  has  led 
many  to  regard  his  stories  as  essays  in  Ex¬ 
istentialism.  Hut  most  of  these  were  written 
before  Existentialism  became  fashionable. 
Agyeya  chooses  his  words  with  skill  and 
sensitivity.  His  Nadine  Dveep  shows  his 
command  over  the  technique  of  fiction 
writing.  Shekhar  is  something  new  in  Hin¬ 
di,  an  autobiographical  trilogy  which  is 
also  a  gallery  of  portraits. 

Close  to  Premchand  in  the  use  of  simple 
and  direct  language  and  the  choice  of 
themes  is  Yashpal.  He  is  the  foremost 
among  Marxist  novelists.  Technically,  his 
historical  novel  Divya  leaves  much  to  be 
desired;  this  failure  has  been  more  than 
made  good  in  Deshdrohi  and  Manushyai{e 
Roop.  Soaked  in  the  ItKal  idiom,  Nagara- 
jan’s  Balchanma  avoids  the  self-conscious 
avant-gardism  of  other  artists.  It  is  a  heart¬ 
breaking  story  of  a  farm  boy,  and  the  au¬ 
thor’s  self-restraint  adds  to  the  passion  and 
pity  of  the  story.  It  might  give  a  new  direc¬ 
tion  to  characterization  and  technique  in 
Hindi  fiction.  Though  preoccupied  with 
stark  realism  and  sfKial  denunciation,  Mo- 
hansingh  Sengar  is  a  novelist  and  story¬ 
teller  of  youthful  promise. 

For  all  its  lack  of  depth  and  perspective, 
Dharamvir  Hharati’s  Suraj/^a  Satwan 
Ghora  stands  out  as  a  monument  to  the  au¬ 
thor’s  virtuosity  in  the  use  of  language.  He 
has  an  easy  and  supple  style.  Rahul  Sankrit- 
yayana  is  much  more  than  a  master  of  the 
craft  of  fiction.  He  is  a  scholar  and  a  lin¬ 
guist,  well-versed  in  Buddhism  and  Marx¬ 
ism. 

The  evolution  of  urdu  as  an  Indian  lan¬ 
guage  is  significant.  It  grew  as  a  result  of 
the  mingling  of  races  and  languages  when 


the  Muslims  from  the  north  conquered  and 
established  their  rule  over  the  jjeople  of  the 
south.  Literally  it  means  “the  camp’’  and  is 
derived  from  the  same  word  as  “horde.” 
It  thus  compares  with  Middle  English, 
which  arose  out  of  a  similar  fusion  of  Nor¬ 
man-French  and  Anglf>-Saxon.  Urdu  de¬ 
veloped  and  flourished  in  the  courts  and 
legal  as  well  as  literary  circles  of  the  north. 
So  great  was  its  apj^eal,  based  on  its  {X)wcr 
and  beauty,  that  it  almost  became  the  re¬ 
gional  language  of  North  India.  Today  it 
is  one  of  the  languages  recognized  by  the 
Indian  Constitution. 

In  spite  of  the  works  of  influential  writers 
like  Maulana  Abul  Kalam  Azad  and  Sir 
Mohammad  Iqbal,  the  special  characteristic 
of  literary  activity  in  Urdu  is  the  predomi¬ 
nance  of  fiction  and  drama.  Modern  poetry 
came  into  its  own  after  1935  when  the  Pro¬ 
gressive  Writers’  Association  was  formed. 
Until  then,  only  one  poetic  form  was  in 
vogue.  This  was  the  ghazal,  which  used 
couplets  in  strict  metrical  scheme  and  con¬ 
formed  in  subject-matter  to  the  Persian  ori¬ 
ginal.  It  was  a  handy  medium  relying  on 
rhyme.  Its  theme  was  invariably  limited  to 
love-making,  with  wine,  roses,  and  the 
nightingales  thrown  in  for  gtx)d  measure. 
The  imagery  was  stereotyped,  and  the 
ghazal  became  incapable  of  housing  new 
thoughts.  But  the  spread  of  education, 
growing  political  awareness,  and  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  English  literature  broke  the  shells 
into  which  poets  had  retired.  New  themes 
and  values  found  expression  in  varying 
forms,  including  blank  and  free  verse.  Dic¬ 
tion  became  simple  and  direct.  Local  color 
and  homely  imagery  came  into  their  own. 
With  them  came  the  skill  to  seay)n  for  the 
modern  appetite.  This  did  not  happen,  how¬ 
ever,  without  opposition  from  conventional 
poets  like  Narvi,  Vashat,  and  Dil  Shahje- 
hanpuri. 

There  was  an  intervening  period  when 
Freudian  concepts  and  symbolism  were  the 
rage.  Poetry  was  once  again  obscure.  The 
dominant  mtKxI  was  that  of  romanticism 
and  escapism.  Poetry  seemed  to  express  not 
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a  generation’s  disillusionment  but  its  illu¬ 
sion  of  being  disillusioned.  The  realistic 
[XKts,  however,  triumphed  in  the  end.  Mor¬ 
bid  subjectivity  gave  way,  usually  to  hu- 
manitarianism  hut  often  to  propaganda. 
Thus  Ali  Sardar  Jafri’s  earlier  pieces  of  fine 
frenzy  have  effloresced  into  slogans  for 
j)casants  and  workers. 

Of  the  harsh  and  sternly  realistic  [x>ets, 
Josh  is  the  most  eminent.  His  development 
is  of  interest,  since  he  left  his  companions 
of  the  tavern  to  become  the  jx>et  of  revolu¬ 
tion.  As  regards  language,  there  are  few 
who  can  stand  comparison  with  this  pro¬ 
lific  and  occasionally  unconvincing  writer. 
His  lyrics  arc  sparkling  and  epicurean.  His 
Sunhul-O-Salesil  contains  bright  satire  with 
flashes  of  coll(K|uialism. 

In  two  slim  volumes  of  Nacjsh-e-Faryadi 
and  Dast-e-Saha,  Faiz  Ahmed  Faiz  blends 
romance  with  jxjlitics.  Even  in  his  earlier 
work,  so  full  of  romantic  melancholy  and 
sentimentalism,  reality  keeps  breaking  in. 
Despite  its  contcm{x)rary  content,  Faiz’s 
[X)ctry  has  a  voluptuous  and  enduring  qual¬ 
ity  which  can  hardly  be  called  modern. 
It  retains  the  old  world  charm  and  cadence 
of  conventional  expression  which  docs  not 
quite  belong  to  the  bygone  age  of  cliches. 
Raghupati  Sahay  Firaq,  a  jx)et  j)f  love  and 
beauty,  can  also  handle  the  non-traditional, 
mcxlcrn  ideas  with  case.  He  uses  the  diffi¬ 
cult  quatrains  (Ruhaie)  with  effect,  and 
enriches  them  with  imagery  drawn  from 
domestic  life,  Persian  traditions,  and  Hindu 
mythology.  A  majority  of  Urdu  }X)cfs  be¬ 
long  to  the  Left,  but  the  ranks  of  the  middlc- 
of-thc-way  [xjcts  arc  not  thin.  They  include 
Sahir  Ludhianvi,  Sikandar  Ali  Wajd,  Gu- 
1am  Rabaani  Tabab,  and  Jagannath  Azad. 

While  English,  Bengali,  and  Russian  lit¬ 
eratures  were  influential  in  ridding  the 
Urdu  story  of  romantic  make-believe,  it  was 
Prcmchand,  the  Hindi  writer,  who  purged 
it  of  grossness  and  grandiose  pretensions. 
This  is  not  to  say  that  it  has  turned  away 
from  adolescent  love  and  adolescent  s<x;ial 
criticism.  Hut  it  is  no  longer  puerilely  fanci¬ 
ful,  wordy,  and  diffuse,  an  ajxdogy  for  mcl- 


cxlrama.  Today  the  Urdu  short  story  is  an 
accomplished  medium,  drawing  its  suste¬ 
nance  from  life  and  its  realities.  It  stirs  in¬ 
dignation  against  social  injustice  and  reflects 
faith  in  a  much-tried  humanity.  Technical 
advance  is  best  represented  in  the  works  of 
Sudarshan,  Niaz  Fatchpuri,  Sultan  Haider 
Josh,  Sajjad  Haider  Yuldrum,  and  Lati- 
fuddin  Ahmad.  A  [XDpular  phase  was  the 
preoccupation  with  Freudian  psychology 
and  D.  H.  Lawrence,  with  sex  as  the  motif 
of  much  literary  activity.  Under  the  pro¬ 
fessed  influence  of  Balzac,  Zola,  Flaubert, 
and  others,  sex  and  the  subconscious  in 
all  their  sordid  frankness  became  the  not  so 
magnificent  obsession.  Whoever  rejected 
these  themes  was  derided  as  reactionary. 
Quite  a  stir  was  created  by  Saddat  Hasan 
Minto  with  his  Boo  and  Kali  Saltvar.  The 
resulting  notoriety  bordered  on  fame. 
Though  lacking  an  ennobling  quality,  his 
art  bears  out  his  humanism.  More  success¬ 
ful  in  exploiting  Freud’s  interpretation  of 
dreams  is  Mumtaz  Mufti  (Nreli  Anf{hcn, 
Dartvaza).  But  his  characters  are  as  anemic 
as  they  arc  abnormal. 

Tbe  storyteller  and  “progressive”  writer, 
Krishan  Chander,  has  made  a  name  for  his 
humanism  which  can  avoid  rancor  and 
selfishness.  Often  he  romanticizes  the  help¬ 
lessness  of  the  working  class  against  the 
cruelty  inherent  in  an  acquisitive  sfKicty. 
His  weakness  is  his  characters  who  tend  to 
dissolve  into  unconvincing  symbols  of  tra¬ 
gic  life.  They  cannot  stop  Chandcr’s  pas¬ 
sion  for  justice  from  petering  out  into  sen¬ 
timental  rhetoric.  There  is  more  restraint 
in  the  art  of  Upendranath  Ashk,  who  writes 
with  an  autobiographical  slant. 

A  more  consummate  artist  is  Rajindcr 
Singh  Bedi  who  shows  the  influence  of 
Chekhov.  With  shrewd  insight  into  con- 
tcmfx)rary  life,  he  delivers  artistic  blows 
against  disease,  dirt,  and  poverty  on  behalf 
of  the  Indian  villager.  His  stories  arc  harsh 
and  pungent,  sarcastic  but  humorless.  Ad¬ 
mirable  is  the  word  for  Ahmed  Nadeem 
Quasim’s  mastery  of  Icxral  color.  In  spite  of 
the  many  attempts  to  palm  off  pamphlets 
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and  tracts  as  works  (jf  art,  the  Urdu  story 
has  been  written  with  imperial  ease  but  with 
a  craftsmanship  approaching  textbtxtk  ex¬ 
cellence. 


The  great  pioneer  of  the  modern  literary 
renascence  in  kannaua  is  B.  M.  Srikantiah. 
His  renderings  of  some  of  the  Golden 
Treasury  lyrics  in  elegant  present-day  lan¬ 
guage  stimulated  a  number  of  talented 
youngsters  in  Mysore  to  experiment  with 
new  themes  and  verse-forms  on  a  grand 
scale.  Srikantiah  himself  was  a  master  of 
the  ode  (Shu/^ra  Gita,  Kannada  Flag)  and 
successfully  cast  the  Mahabharata  story  of 
Ashwatthaman  in  the  mould  of  (Jreek 
tragedy. 

Among  his  {K)etical  heirs  are  Ci.  P.  Raja- 
ratnam,  whose  original  genius  has  revealed 
the  poetry  hidden  in  the  outl(K)k  and  lan¬ 
guage  of  a  drunkard,  P.  T.  Narasimha- 
charya,  V.  Sitaramiah,  and  above  all  K.  V. 
Puttapa,  the  most  prolific  and  the  most 
considerable  of  modern  Kannada  poets,  to 
whom  no  theme  or  form  comes  amiss.  Like 
Shelley,  Piittappa  regards  poetry  as  the  ve¬ 
hicle  of  revealed  truth  and  all  his  [X)etical 
work  bears  witness  to  his  profound  devo¬ 
tion  to  Nature  which  he  regards  as  a  living 
and  all-pervading  personality.  His  latest 
work,  the  Ramayana  Darshana,  is  a  jx)em 
on  an  epic  scale.  In  jxxnt  of  narrative  beau¬ 
ty,  st)lemnity  of  tone,  and  felicity  of  rhythm 
and  language,  no  work  in  modern  Kannada 
has  approached  it.  Puttappa’s  talent  is 
many-sided.  Apart  from  his  unparalleled 
[X)ctical  achievement  he  has  attempted  with 
success  verse -drama,  the  short  story,  literary 
criticism,  and  fiction.  His  novel  Kanttr  Suh- 
hamma  Heggadati  is  a  saga  f)f  the  Malnad 
region  of  Mysr)re  and  its  people — the  only 
one  of  its  kind  in  Kannada. 

Among  the  other  innovators  the  foremost 
are  D.  R.  Hendre,  Panche  Mangeshrao,  and 
Govind  Pai.  Pai’s  experiments  in  blank 
verse  represent  a  major  departure  from  tra¬ 
ditional  prostxly.  Panche  Mangeshrao’s  in- 
trcxluction  of  new  rhythms  in  lyric  verse 


ushered  in  a  l(K:ally  fruitful  [X)etic  move¬ 
ment.  Like  Burns  and  Yeats,  Bendre  has 
been  responsible  for  recreating  |X)pular  in¬ 
terest  in  ancient  poetry  and  folk  songs.  His 
own  px)etry  betrays  only  too  plainly  the 
profound  influence  of  the  language  and 
tunes  of  Karnatak’s  traditional  folk  songs. 
In  the  communication  of  elemental  feelings 
through  fresh  and  vivid  images,  he  is  the 
supreme  master.  A  literary  critic  of  note  has 
said:  “There  can  lx;  no  [X)etic  music  more 
haunting  than  Bendre’s,  no  symlxdism  and 
imagery  lovelier  than  his,  and  no  res{x)nsc 
more  integral  than  the  one  evoked  in  the 
reader  by  his  poetry.”  Among  the  jx)cts  who 
have  drawn  inspiration  from  him  are  V.  K. 
Gokak,  R.  S.  Mugali,  and  T.  N.  Srikantiah. 

Masti  Venkatesa  Iyengar  is  Karnatak’s 
Admirable  Chrichton.  He  has  become  the 
“Master”  with  a  quiet  inevitability  and  still 
holds  the  fX)sition.  He  is  a  refined  lyric  and 
devotional  poet,  a  playwright  of  distinction, 
a  refreshing  critic,  and  the  first  and  the  best 
of  short  story  writers.  He  expresses  the 
feelings  of  ordinary  men  and  women  with 
a  simplicity  and  charm  that  are  his  own. 
The  language,  themes,  and  technique  of  his 
stories  are  unpretentious.  His  tone  is  usu¬ 
ally  that  of  the  wise  patriarch  regaling 
youngsters  with  a  remembrance  of  things 
past  and  discussing  with  tolerant  g(xxl  hu¬ 
mor  the  human  types  he  has  liked  or  dis¬ 
liked.  Yet  from  these  stories  emanates  a 
subtle  and  captivating  charm  that  eludes 
definition  as  it  defies  the  translator.  Wheth¬ 
er  they  are  ballads,  sonnets,  or  lyrical  songs, 
his  poems  have  the  same  ineffable  and 
haunting  grace.  He  is  perhaps  at  his  best 
in  his  devotional  poetry.  His  humility  and 
awareness  of  divine  love  {permeating  the 
entire  range  of  creation  are  in  the  noble 
tradition  of  the  devotional  {xpets  of  Bengal 
and  Karnatak. 

The  Kannada  theater  is  a  creation  of  the 
{past  twenty-five  years.  Till  the  Thirties  Kan¬ 
nada  {plays  used  to  be  based  on  Pauranic 
and  historical  tales.  Their  substance  was 
the  cheap  entertainment  of  the  illiterate  by 
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the  ignorant.  The  credit  for  developing  the 
drama  into  a  serious  art  form  with  social 
significance  gf>es  to  T.  P.  Kailasam  and 
“Shriranga.”  Having  lived  in  England,  both 
show  the  influence  of  European  dramatists 
like  Ibsen,  Maeterlinck,  and  Shaw.  To  T.  P. 
Kailasam’s  dramatic  genius  goes  the  su¬ 
preme  credit  for  placing  the  social  play  in 
its  authentic  setting.  His  plays  range  from 
parodies  of  old  themes  {Shurpanal{ha) 
through  revelations  of  social  evils  (Tollu 
Catti,  Home  Rule)  to  dark  tragedies  with 
an  elemental  quality  (Karna,Soole).  Kaila¬ 
sam  was  a  gifted  playwright  and  actor 
whose  inspiration  was  akin  to  madness; 
there  is  no  Kannada  drama  to  rival  his  in 
its  blend  of  humor  and  satire,  of  lyric  and 
dramatic  movement,  and  of  the  individual 
and  the  typical  in  character. 

“Shriranga”  has  used  his  wit,  humor,  and 
inventiveness  to  exjxjse  cowardice  and 
hyjXKrisy  that  pass  under  the  garb  of  vir¬ 
tue  and  tradition.  He  has  shorn  drama  of 
sentimentalism  and  turned  it  into  a  power¬ 
ful  instrument  of  intellectual  argument  and 
s(H:ial  satire.  By  ridiculing  orthcxloxy  and 
smug  self-satisfaction,  “Shriranga”  has  be¬ 
come  the  supreme  iconoclast.  His  realism 
and  honesty  have  enabled  him  to  leave  his 
|)ersonal  stamp  on  the  most  im(ierst)nal  of 
literary  genres.  An  incidental  result  of  the 
creative  work  of  “Shriranga”  has  been  the 
growth  in  North  Karnatak  of  a  medium  of 
expression  which  combines  the  rhythms 
and  raciness  of  the  s[X)ken  word  with  the 
ability  to  reflect  the  subtler  thoughts  and 
the  finer  feelings.  The  other  playwrights 
of  note  are  Shivram  Karant,  K.  V.  Puttappa, 
and  Masti  Venkatesa  Iyengar. 

In  fiction,  stxrial  themes  predominate. 
Writers  have  taken  it  upon  themselves  to 
dehunk  bigotry,  conventionalism,  and  so¬ 
cial  iniquity.  The  more  “progressive” 
among  them  have  taken  their  cues  from  the 
{xflitical  struggles,  from  Marxian  dialectics 
and  psychoanalysis.  There  is  much  acute, 
realistic  observation  and  penetrating  insight 
in  the  novels  of  Shivram  Karant  (Marali 
Mannige),  V.  K.  (lokak  (Samarasave  Ji- 


vana),  R.  S.  Mugali  {Baluri,  Karanapuru- 
sha),  A.  N.  Krishna  Rao  {Udaya  Raga, 
Sanjegataiu)  ,3ind  “Anandakanda”  ( Sudar- 
shan ) . 

In  story-writing  many  have  attempted  to 
imitate  Iyengar,  but  few  with  success.  The 
humor  and  tragedy  of  rural  life  have  been 
delineated  with  effect  by  K.  Betigeri,  Gorur 
Ramaswamy,  and  K.  Ishwaran.  “Ananda” 
is  content  to  write  with  grace  on  the  themes 
of  love  and  friendship.  Tender,  suggestive, 
and  often  symbolic  stories  have  been  writ¬ 
ten  by  D.  R.  Bendre,  Gt)pal  Krishna  Rao, 
and  H.  P.  Joshi.  Ananda,  K.  Kashyap,  and 
Venkata  Raj  show  a  sturdy  independence 
of  Masti’s  influence. 


The  historian  of  an  earlier  age  cannot 
but  be  struck  by  the  scarcity  of  prose  writ¬ 
ings  and  the  pre-eminently  religious  and 
philosophical  content  of  marathi  literature. 
But  there  has  been  no  lack  of  variety  and 
ex[)eriment  during  the  past  twenty-five 
years.  Indeed,  the  significant  trends  of  this 
period  are  discernible  in  the  141  works  of  a 
single  gifted  playwright,  novelist,  and  trans¬ 
lator,  B.  V.  Warerkar.  What  sets  the  seal 
ujxjn  his  distinctive  literary  leadership  is 
the  sturdy  realism  with  which  he  wrote 
about  social  problems.  By  injecting  social 
awareness  into  literature,  Warerkar  has 
done  much  more  than  vitalize  a  moribund 
stage  whose  decline  was  accelerated  at  the 
beginning  of  our  jieriod  by  cheap  entertain¬ 
ment  and  the  preptmderance  of  mythologi¬ 
cal  and  historical  themes.  There  has  been  a 
widening  gulf  between  the  promise  which 
P.  K.  Atre  gave  in  the  1930’s  with  his  bois¬ 
terous  comedies  and  the  dissipation  of  his 
gifts  for  characterization  and  satirical  hu¬ 
mor  on  farce  or  melodrama.  More  conscious 
of  the  educational  role  of  drama  is  Nana 
Jog,  author  of  Sonyache  Dev  and  other 
plays  significant  for  their  content. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  if  the  more  important 
aspect  of  Warerkar’s  contribution  to  fiction 
has  been  his  own  output  of  twenty-nine 
novels  or  his  translations  of  thirty  others 
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from  the  Bengali  of  Sharatchandra  Chat- 
terji.  Most  of  the  novelists  have  been  con¬ 
tent  with  the  realism  of  the  surface.  N.  S. 
Phadke  wrote  novels  abtjut  love  with  the 
struggle  for  freedom  or  problems  of  poverty 
as  the  decorative  backdrop.  Toying  with 
“life”  as  Phadke  was  said  to  be  toying  with 
“art,”  V.  S.  Khandekar  opened  in  his  nov¬ 
els  the  flfKKlgates  of  sentimentality  and 
idealism.  Interjection  of  jxjlitics,  seen  in  the 
works  of  these  popular  novelists  as  also  in 
those  of  Madkholkar,  proved  as  transient  a 
stimulus  as  H.  S.  Mardhekar’s  importation 
of  the  stream  of  consciousness.  Writing 
about  a  little-known  district,  S.  N.  Pendse’s 
Garamheecha  Bapu,  Elgar,  and  HaJdap- 
pur  show  the  ^xjwer  and  promise  of  the 
works  of  Hardy.  In  a  similar  vein  is  Mardhe¬ 
kar’s  I'amhdi  Mati.  Many  other  novelists 
have  written  in  excellent  style  and  with  con¬ 
siderable  architectural  talent,  but  they  have 
yet  to  probe  the  conflicts  of  personality  and 
authentically  to  interpret  the  s<Kial  milieu. 
Among  those  who  raise  ho|>cs  unfulfilled 
are  S.  R.  Hivalkar  {Suneeta),  Vibhavari 
Shirurkar  (Balee,  Jaee),  and  Vishram  Be- 
dekar. 

Compared  with  the  novel,  the  short  story 
shows  a  new  surge.  In  the  writings  of  G.  G. 
CJadgil,  P.  B.  Bhave,  Arvind  Gokhale,  and 
Vyankatesh  Madgulkar,  there  is  a  varied 
response  to  the  concrete  apprehension  of 
contem[X)rary  life.  Pre(K:cupied  with  com¬ 
plexities  of  the  human  mind,  they  try  to 
reveal  inner  darknesses  as  well  as  inner 
lights.  Interested  in  human  experience  at 
all  levels  and  of  all  kinds,  they  often  display 
an  uncommon  detachment  tx^rn  out  of  the 
extreme  intensity  and  intimacy  of  the  ex¬ 
periences  they  narrate.  Gadgil’s  success  lies 
in  the  authenticity  of  narrated  experience 
and  the  subtle  exploration  of  unsuspected 
relationships.  He  has  also  written  stories 
for  children,  remarkable  for  their  blend  of 
the  real  and  the  fantastic.  Less  obscure  and 
less  concerned  than  Gadgil  with  incongru¬ 
ities,  Ciokhale  works  on  a  bigger  canvas  but 
his  grasp  is  no  less  sure.  For  all  the  tenuous 
filaments  into  which  Bhave  spins  out  an 


ex[ierience,  his  stories  have  jxnver  and  a 
stylistic  exuberance  that  never  loses  itself 
in  verbiage.  V.  Madgulkar  spent  his  child- 
h(xxl  in  rural  surroundings  and  escaped  the 
occasionally  enervating  elTect  of  higher  edu¬ 
cation.  He  saw  life  first-hand  and  repro¬ 
duced  it  in  charming  but  unselfconscious 
language.  Thanks  to  these  short-story  writ¬ 
ers,  petty  tricks  of  technique  are  on  their 
way  out.  Yet  crime  stories  of  the  cheajwst 
kind  and  the  juvenility  of  the  boy-meets- 
girl  and  other  st(Kk  themes  still  disfigure 
this  field. 

Apart  from  the  four  leading  practitioners, 
credit  for  pulling  the  short  story  out  of  im¬ 
maturity  and  juvenile  experimentation  goes 
to  Kusumavati  Deshpande  with  her  sensi¬ 
tive  sketches,  V.  V.  Shirwadkar,  B.  B. 
Joshi,  Anant  Kanckar,  and  S.  J.  Joshi  with 
their  flair  for  developing  a  situation  and 
building  up  a  character,  and  S.  M.  Mate  and 
C.  Y.  Marathe  for  their  sympathetic  under¬ 
standing  of  villagers.  A  development  of 
special  significance  is  the  regional  story, 
which  perhaps  finds  a  partial  explanation 
in  the  fact  that  Marathi  is  sjxiken  in  three 
different  States  of  varying  terrain  and  tra¬ 
ditions.  Among  the  realists  in  the  back¬ 
waters  of  Maharashtrian  life  are  B.  I).  Mo- 
kashi,  G.  I).  Madgulkar,  Ranjit  Desai,  Lax- 
manrao  Sardesai,  Mahadeoshastri  foshi, 
and  Shantaram  Chorghatle.  Of  the  older 
favorites,  N.  S.  Phadke  and  V.  S.  Khande¬ 
kar  are  still  prolific  and  prominent.  Al¬ 
though  both  work  on  varying  formulae, 
Phadke  retains  his  instinctive  sense  f)f  form. 
Khandekar  is  known  for  his  verbal  virtu¬ 
osity  and  idealism. 

Akin  to  the  rise  of  the  new  story  have 
been  the  vibrations  of  new  life  in  the  [X)etic 
field.  Poetry  of  the  preceding  years  meant 
the  niceties  and  ingenuities  of  style  and 
technique.  Craft  was  all-im|X)rtant,  and 
content  did  not  matter.  To  read  |X)ems  one 
had  to  be  fond  of  sugared  inanities.  Tbe 
new  poem  met  with  initial  resistance  but 
ttxJay  it  is  supreme,  like  the  new  story. 

Ptjctic  intensity  and  Ixfld  experimenta¬ 
tion  are  common  to  all  new  |X)ets,  the  more 
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prominent  among  whom  arc  B.  S.  Mardhe- 
kar,  P.  S.  Rege,  A.  R.  Deshpande,  and  Ku- 
sumagraj.  The  new  jx>ctry  calls  for  an  in¬ 
tellectual  effort  on  the  part  of  the  reader. 
Hut  it  is  not  oliscurc.  The  imagery  is  more 
precise,  refusing  to  be  lost  in  mists  of  ro¬ 
manticism.  It  is  rooted  in  everyday  cx{>cri- 
ence  and  is  not  derivative  or  traditional  in 
its  j)hrasing.  It  expresses  the  new  emotional 
cx[)cricnccs  in  intellectual  equivalents  and 
the  strange  assrKiations  it  evokes  become 
stimewhat  stranger  l)ecause  of  the  inscru¬ 
table  ofterations  of  the  unconscious. 

Mardhekar  found  the  greatest  opp)sition. 
Not  content  with  ignoring  the  {xtpular 
taste,  his  jxjctry  removed  the  blinkers  from 
the  reader’s  eyes  and  the  veils  from  life.  He 
wrote  frankly  about  the  sordid,  frustrating, 
and  sorry  tang  of  living.  While  giving  cal¬ 
culated  glimpses  of  ugliness,  he  also  showed 
delicate  sensibility  and  a  profound  pity  for 
man.  The  obscurity  of  Rege’s  {X)cms  is  the 
result  of  rigorous  compression.  Their  con¬ 
tours  of  individualistic  cx|)criencc  and  im¬ 
agery  arc  sharp.  Their  texture  is  firm  and 
vivid,  shutting  out  the  faintest  suspicion  of 
escapism  or  romanticism.  Without  general¬ 
izing  alxjut  man,  they  give  glimpses  of  pri¬ 
vate,  uninhibited  ex|)erience. 

Older  but  equally  dynamic  is  A.  R.  Desh- 
f)ande,  famous  for  his  charming  love  lyrics 
of  earlier  years.  The  effective  founder  of 
free  verse,  he  has  transformed  his  romantic 
egoism  into  a  wider  love  and  a  decf>er  so¬ 
cial  awareness.  The  [X)etry  of  Sharatchan- 
dra  Muktilxxih  and  Vinda  Karandikar  is 
easy  to  understand  and  is  articulate  with 
sympathy  for  the  life  around.  Rather  quiet 
now,  Kusumagraj  combines  vigor  with 
l)eauty  and  eloquently  expressed  anti-im- 
|)erialist  sentiments.  G.  D.  Madgulkar  wrote 
Ixrautiful  lyrics  l)efore  he  began  to  compose 
(X)[)ular  film  songs. 

In  spite  of  the  new  patterns  of  versifica¬ 
tion,  fX)etry  today  has  a  finer  architectural 
quality  than  in  the  past.  The  new  {X)cm  is 
an  integrated  whole,  not  a  Kxtsc  fragment 
of  emotifm.  N.  G.  Joshi  is  a  conscientious 
cxfx'rimenter  in  verse  who  is  equally  suc¬ 


cessful  in  packing  it  with  thought.  A  rich 
imagination  has  fused  social  realism  with 
romantic  dreaminess  in  the  work  of  Man- 
gesh  Padgaonkar  and  V’asant  Hapat.  Dur¬ 
ing  these  years,  rich  in  jx»ctic  output,  much 
skill  has  also  been  shown  by  Indira  Sant, 
Y.  D.  Bhave,  Yashwant  Borkar,  Raja 
Badhe,  Nikumb,  and  V.  M.  Kulkarni. 

Strange  to  say,  the  most  significant  fig¬ 
ure  who  lends  his  name  to  this  period  in 
GUJARATI  literature  is  not  primarily  a  man 
of  letters.  For  this  is  the  era  of  (Jandhi.  The 
Mahatma’s  principles  of  truth  and  non¬ 
violence,  his  ambition  to  “wipe  every  tear 
from  every  eye,”  and  bis  periodical  writings 
on  Indian  [X)litics  as  also  on  almost  every 
facet  of  human  life  have  had  the  lasting 
effect  of  broadening  the  horizon  and  enrich¬ 
ing  the  thought-content  of  all  Indian  liter¬ 
atures.  Ciujarati  was  his  mother  tongue  and 
he  wrote  a  simple,  precise,  and  vigorous 
prose.  For  writers  in  (lujarati,  his  style  be¬ 
came  the  mtxlel  of  gtHwI  writing.  His  in¬ 
fluence  on  them  was  very  strong,  almost 
{personal. 

Of  et]ual  im(X)rtancc  is  Gandhi’s  indirect 
significance.  He  caused  a  s|)elling  dictionary 
to  be  made  and  pleaded  for  a  standardiza¬ 
tion  of  usage.  He  attracted  sttme  able  men. 
In  the  literary  field  the  most  prominent 
have  been  D.  B.  Kalelkar,  Kishorlal  Mash- 
ruwala,  and  the  Mahatma’s  secretary,  Ma- 
hadev  Desai.  An  educationist,  moralist,  and 
aesthete,  Kalelkar  is  a  lover  of  nature  and 
a  writer  of  fine  prose.  He  has  written  vivid 
lxx)ks  of  travel  and  graphic  descriptions  of 
landscaj)es.  To  suit  his  need  and  mtHul,  he 
can  vary  his  style  to  be  light  and  playful, 
learned  and  eltxjuent.  On  account  of  his 
familiarity  with  Sanskrit  he  lx)rrows  mem¬ 
ories  and  images  from  ancient  classics. 
Among  other  associates  of  Gandhi,  Valji 
Desai  combines  vast  scholarshi[)  and  a 
knowledge  of  classics  of  the  Fast  and  West 
with  a  revivalist  love  for  significant  dia¬ 
lectical  expressions. 

Belonging  to  the  preceding  perkxl — 
known  variously  as  the  age  of  scholars,  the 
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age  of  Sanskrit  revivalism,  the  [jeriod  of  ra¬ 
tionalism — three  writers  continued  to  in¬ 
fluence  literary  trends  almost  as  before. 
They  are  Thakore,  Nanalal,  and  Munshi. 
If  the  Mahatma’s  varied  activities  extended 
the  range  of  jxjetic  vision,  H.  K.  Thakore’s 
experiments  in  prosody  created  new  forms 
and  fresh  frames  for  {X)etic  expression.  His 
attack  on  the  traditional  way  of  using  meters 
had  begun  as  early  as  1S98.  He  also  familiar¬ 
ized  the  Gujarati  reader  with  the  sonnet. 
His  prosodic  innovations — especially  run- 
on  verse  and  verse  paragraph — have  had  a 
wide  and  continuing  following.  He  was  a 
versatile  scholar  equally  at  home  in  history, 
constitutional  law,  and  Sanskrit  textual  crit¬ 
icism,  and  he  was  the  first  [x)et  to  write  son¬ 
nets  in  Vrithvi  meter — now  a  model  for  his 
successors.  Thakore  drained  poetry  of 
spongv  emotionalism.  His  emphasis  was 
on  its  thought  content.  His  |X)cms  were  ad¬ 
dressed  more  to  the  mind  than  to  the  car, 
and  could  not  all  be  recited  with  ease.  If 
the  most  recently  published  (X)etry  tries  to 
recapture  sf)mething  of  music  and  meUxly, 
this  may  be  the  modernists’  reaction  to  Tha- 
korc’s  progressivism.  Thakore  was  also  a 
playwright  and  essayist,  and  an  original 
critic.  The  literary  critics  of  comparable  im- 
|x)rtance  are  Vijayarai  Vaidya,  Ramnara- 
yan  V.  Pathak,  V.  R.  Trivedi,  and  V.  M. 
Hhatt.  Pathak  is  clear-headed,  intelligent, 
painstaking,  and  thoughtful.  He  is  also  a 
[XK't  and  an  ciTcctive  writer  of  stories. 

The  most  outstanding  literary  figure  of 
the  period  is  Nanalal.  His  great  and  exuber¬ 
ant  |x)etic  genius  found  expression  in  folk 
songs,  popular  lyrics,  songs,  vers  libre,  and 
[X)werful  and  rhythmic,  almost  {x>ctic  prose. 
Although  an  idealist  with  a  backward  l(X)k, 
his  influence  on  the  younger  writers  and 
[X)ets  has  been  great.  His  interest  in  feudal 
life  and  attraction  to  folklore  found  a  more 
intensive  and  imaginative  echo  in  jhaver- 
chand  Mcghani.  Meghani  did  the  historic 
work  of  rescuing  folk  literature.  His  novels, 
stories,  and  poems  have  elemental  vigor. 

The  author  of  social  and  historical  novels, 
plays,  stories,  and  essays,  K.  M.  Munshi  is 


a  jx)werful  narrator  with  a  brisk  style. 
Equally  {X)pular  as  a  writer  of  fiction  is  Ra- 
manlal  V.  Desai.  His  canvas  is  contemjx)- 
rary  Gujarat  and  he  {X)rtrays  the  midtllc 
class  to  which  most  of  his  readers  belong. 
H  is  characters  are  conventional,  often  life¬ 
less.  Among  the  first  to  bring  out  the  |x> 
tentialities  of  the  short  story,  Dhumaketu 
is  a  consummate  artist.  His  style  has  dignity 
as  well  as  clarity,  and  few  have  had  the 
same  success  in  bringing  out  the  patterns 
and  {X)etry  of  village  life.  Among  the  young¬ 
er  novelists  and  story  writers  are  Pannalal, 
Ishvar  Petlikar,  Manubhai  Pancholi,  Ja- 
yanti  Dalai,  Ciulabdas  Broker,  and  Chunilal 
Madiya.  Apart  from  Munshi,  the  more 
prominent  playwrights  are  Hatubhai  Umar- 
vadia,  Chandravadan  Mehta,  Umashankar 
Joshi,  Indulal  (iandhi,  Madiya,  Dalai,  and 
Pushkar  C^handavarkar. 

in  spite  of  the  prose  of  Gandhi  and  Gan- 
dhians,  the  most  outstanding  achievement 
is  in  the  field  of  |X)etry.  Inspired  by  CJandhi 
to  regard  no  subject  as  unworthy  of  jx)ctic 
treatment  and  taught  by  Thakore  to  ex¬ 
periment  boldly,  the  |X)Cts  gave  full  vent  to 
their  idealism  and  social  realism.  Gujarati 
[X)ctry  sh(K)k  off  traditional  themes  and 
modes  early  in  the  Thirties,  long  before  pro¬ 
gressivism  became  a  fashion  in  other  lan¬ 
guages.  The  [X)ets  wrote  of  the  i  yy  train 
and  the  sandal  with  a  stra[)  that  had 
snapped.  There  was  a  large  crop  of  patriotic 
and  socialistic  [X)etry.  In  spite  of  the  wide 
range  of  [xietic  themes,  there  often  was  little 
transmutation  of  significant  experience.  It 
alsT)  seemed  as  if  the  {X)ct  was  about  to  fi)r- 
get  how  to  dream.  Poetry  f)f  lasting  signifi¬ 
cance  has  come  from  Umashankar  Joshi 
(Gungotri,  Nishith,  Prachina,  Atithya)  and 
Sundaram  ( Koya  Bhagatni  Kadvi  Vani, 
Kavyamangala,  Vasudha,  Yatra).  Their 
|X)ctry  is  catholic  in  sympathy  and  rich  in 
fancy,  variety  of  themes,  and  verbal  music. 
It  is  traditional  insr)far  as  it  is  meditative 
and  introspective.  In  tenderness,  lyrical 
beauty,  and  the  common  touch,  it  has  ex¬ 
plored  uncharted  seas.  Among  the  lesser 
but  no  less  interesting  [X)ets  are  Sneha- 
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rashmi,  Kursandas  Manck,  M.  M.  Jhavcri, 
Sunder) i  Hetai,  Svapnastha,  Prahlad  Pa- 
rckh,  Rajendra  Shah,  P(x>jalal,  Prajaram, 
Niranjan  Bhagat,  Priyakant  Maniar,  and 
Gita  Kapadia. 

On  October  i,  195?,  was  added  a  new  po¬ 
litical  unit  to  the  map  of  India,  carved  out 
of  the  multi-lingual  Madras  to  form  the 
TELU«iJ-s|)eaking  State  of  Andhra.  The  es¬ 
tablishment  of  free  India’s  first  linguistically 
homogeneous  State  may  have  a  cultural  im¬ 
pact  which  it  is  t(K)  early  to  sj)eculate  about. 
A  second  event  of  importance  was  that 
Palagummi  Padmaraju’s  Galwana  was  ad¬ 
judged  the  second  best  in  a  short-story  com- 
f)etition  organized  by  The  New  Yorf{  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune  in  1950.  If  success  is  a  function 
of  self-confidence,  Andhra  and  the  world 
recognition  of  a  Telugu  writer’s  talents 
should  lea<l  to  lx)lder  efforts  and  experi¬ 
mentation.  For,  although  the  major  trends 
have  been  marked  by  attempts  to  free 
Telugu  writing  from  inhibitions  of  the  past, 
the  time  for  Ixddness  is  not  over.  Recent  in 
origin,  Telugu  prose  had  to  shake  off  the 
dead  weight  of  old-style  Prabandhas  (stor¬ 
ies  and  historical  tales),  which  were  written 
with  a  cadence  and  rhythm  more  appropri¬ 
ate  to  verse  form.  The  beginning  was  made 
at  the  turn  of  the  century  by  Kandukuri 
Vee'^esalingam,  whose  journey  into  litera¬ 
ture  was  preceded  by  his  struggle  for  srKrial 
reft)rm.  Vecresal ingam  freed  Telugu  from 
{ledantic  diction  and  evolved  a  prose  which 
was  simple,  direct,  and  expressive. 

The  credit  for  injecting  into  written 
prose  the  vigorous  speech  of  everyday  life 
goes  to  (iidugu  Ramamurthi  Pantulu,  the 
father  of  mcnlern  Telugu  prose.  As  an  edu¬ 
cationist,  Pantulu  realized  that  the  artificial 
jargon  of  classical  writing  must  give  way  to 
the  sfx)ken  dialect  if  education  was  not  to 
remain  the  preserve  of  the  privileged  few. 
Pantulu  was  op|X)sed  and  ridiculed  by  tra¬ 
ditionalists.  For  sr)me  time  they  even  suc- 
ceetled  in  withholding  State  recognition 
from  “mmlern”  Telugu.  Hel(>ed  by  another 


prominent  writer,  Challapillai  Venkata 
Sastry,  Pantulu  won  his  battle  for  a  change 
in  the  literary  medium.  When  thinking  of 
this  scholar,  linguist,  and  philologist,  one 
is  reminded  of  the  first  phase  of  Words¬ 
worth  and  his  poetic  diction.  Unlike  Words¬ 
worth,  however,  he  was  supported  by  the 
spirit  of  his  times,  especially  the  political 
movements  started  by  Mahatma  Gandhi. 
Pantulu’s  success  culminated  in  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  Navya  Sahitya  Parishad 
(Academy  of  New  Writers)  in  19^5. 

Perhaps  the  mf)St  jx)pular  and  flourishing 
branch  is  the  writing  of  short  stories.  It  is 
rich  and  varied,  though  often  lacking  in  hu¬ 
mor.  On  the  younger  writers  the  influence 
of  the  European  masters  has  been  strong. 
The  incident  is  evoked  with  much  skill.  To 
throw  up  psychological  suggestions  is  a 
clever  practice  and  even  a  common  fashion. 
Yet  most  of  the  stories  are  full  of  inconse¬ 
quential  detail,  mawkishness,  and  sensuous¬ 
ness  occasionally  verging  on  libidinf)us  nar¬ 
rative. 

Now  crystallizing  into  a  sch(X)l  of  revolt 
against  orthodoxy,  Ciudipati  Venkatacha- 
lam’s  stories  are  lyrical  in  treatment.  If  pre¬ 
cision  in  language  is  his  forte,  T.  CJopichand 
is  known  for  his  brevity.  His  characters  are 
true  to  life  and  his  stories  jK)int  no  moral. 
Sripada  Subrahmanya  Sastry  has  perhaps 
been  influenced  by  William  Saroyan,  whose 
dialf)gue  finds  an  occasional  echo  in  Sastry’s 
stories.  His  style  and  subject  are  racy  with 
the  soil.  His  success  lies  in  giving  a  fresh 
and  fascinating  turn  to  a  topic  or  a  story 
which  folklore  and  tradition  have  long 
made  familiar.  Also  a  writer  of  detective 
fiction,  Chinta  Dikshitulu  is  better  known 
as  a  creator  of  characters  and  for  fairy  tales 
of  compelling  beauty. 

Original  fiction  aj)peared  only  in  the 
Twenties,  when  Unnava  Lakshminarayan 
Ux)k  to  writing  after  he  gave  up  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  law  and  joined  (iandhi’s  struggle 
for  freedom.  His  Harijan  Hamlet  is  still 
pjpular,  for  all  its  discussions  of  {X)litical, 
social,  and  ethical  problems.  Of  a  differ- 
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cnt  category  is  the  poet  Viswanatha  Sat-  davatiganti  Venkatasuhbiah  will  lx*  remem- 
yanarayana’s  Kl{veera,  a  romance  rtxtted  in  bered  for  cxjxriments  with  meter  in 
history.  E/^veera  appeals  to  the  heart,  where-  Atithyamu.  The  field  of  narrative  {x)etry  is 
as  Chivaraf(umigeledi  by  Huchihabu,  an-  held  by  Katturi  Venkateshwara  Rao  and 
r)ther  novelist  of  distinction,  is  addressed  to  Pingali  Lakshmikantam.  D.  Rami  Reddi 
the  intellect.  was  a  pastoral  poet  par  excellence.  Writing 

There  was  little  play-writing  almost  un-  in  the  language  of  workers  and  peasants, 
til  the  period  of  this  survey  began.  Q)mplete  Nanduri  Venkatasubba  Rao  created  a  stir 
plays,  as  also  the  plots  and  themes  for  stage-  with  Yenl{i  Patalu.  Yet  the  credit  for  first 
acting,  were  to  lx  b)und  in  plenty  in  the  compt)sing  elegant  verse  in  fxtpular  dialect 
epics — Ramayana  and  Mahabharata.  Gudi-  rather  than  in  the  classical  rightly  belongs 
pati  Venkatachalam  was  among  the  first  to  Gurzada  Appa  Rao.  He  also  wrote  Kan- 
to  write  one-act  plays,  but  many  of  them  are  yashull^am,  the  first  social  play  of  note,  and 
variations  on  old  themes,  historical  as  well  added  Girisam  to  the  galaxy  of  literary 
as  mythological.  Known  for  his  translations  characters. 

of  Sanskrit  plays,  Vedam  Venkataraya  The  Progressive  Writers’ Assexiation  has, 
Shastri  was  also  a  playwright  of  originality  during  the  past  ten  years,  played  an  in- 
{ Vrataparudriyam).  P.  V.  Rajamannar’s  creasingly  prominent  role  in  championing 
plays  of  ideas,  dealing  with  srxial  problems,  the  cause  of  the  pfx)r  and  downtrodden, 
have  been  a  success  on  the  stage.  Equally  bringing  the  masses  into  literature  if  not 
prominent  is  Narla  Venkateswara  Rao.  His  taking  literature  to  the  masses.  Among 
plays  arc  better  read  than  acted.  Of  special  these  “new”  writers  arc  Srirangam  Srini- 
mcrit  is  Atreya’s  Adde^ompalu.  It  deals  vasa  Rao  and  Arudra.  These  poets  arc 
with  the  trials  of  middle-class  life  and  is  equally  at  home  in  the  classics  as  in  mod- 
regarded  by  many,  partly  because  of  its  ern  European  literature.  Their  thoughts 
sympathy  for  the  have-nots,  as  a  significant  often  run  faster  than  their  experiments  in 
event  in  Telugu  drama.  verse  form,  or  their  “prose  run  mad.”  In 

In  poetry,  the  break  with  the  past  is  not  this  most  active  branch  of  Telugu  literature, 
so  apparent.  Despite  his  age,  Sivasankara  sweetness  and  soft  melodics  are  giving  way 
Sastry,  who  was  founder-president  of  the  to  harshness.  Just  as  there  was  revolt  in  the 
Sahiti  Samiti  (Literary  Conference)  in  Thirties  against  the  romantic  mr)vcmcnt, 
1921,  continues  to  be  the  leading  light.  Many  inspired  as  much  by  Gandhi’s  leadership 
younger  p)ets  found  their  literary  wings  in  and  the  news  from  Russia  as  by  Continental 
the  Conference’s  journal.  There  is  sadness  Impressionism  and  Surrealism,  nco-classi- 

and  suffering  in  Devulapalli  Krishna  Sas-  cists  are  already  crying  halt  to  hymns  of 

try’s  poetry  Prar/aram//),  which  in  hate  and  assert  that  p<xtry  should  once 

parts  is  infused  with,  if  not  weighed  down  again  become  “the  syrnbf)!  of  all  that  is 
by,  religious  introspection.  Pallal^i  is  one  of  beautiful  and  true.” 
his  moving  pieces,  brilliant  in  imagery  and 

suggcstivcncss.  Malayalam  has  a  rich  and  ancient  tra- 

Rayaprolu  Suhba  Rao  brings  to  Andhra  dition  of  poetical  works.  Prose  there  indeed 
the  lyrical  beautv  and  delicacy  of  Tagore’s  has  been.  But,  by  contrast,  it  existed  on  suf- 

writings.  Hut  the  tender  pxtry  as  in  Trina  ferance  rather  than  by  literary  achievement 

Kanl^anam  or  in  the  translation  of  Khay-  or  status.  Only  during  the  past  twenty-five 
yam’s  Rubaiyat  is  his  own.  The  sense  of  years,  when  the  impact  of  English  was  felt 
frustration,  which  marks  the  earlier  poems  in  full  measure,  has  it  become  the  common 
of  Sastry,  is  absent  from  the  poetry  of  medium  for  the  literature  of  knowledge 
Nayani  Suhba  Rao.  Abburi  Ramakrishna  and  feeling.  At  the  beginning  of  our  survey, 
Rao  probably  wrote  the  first  lyric,  and  Ko-  Malayalam  poetry  was  heavy,  serious,  and 
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intellectual.  It  was  the  exclusive  possession 
and  pleasure  of  the  leisured  classes.  It  grew 
around  the  rf)yal  courts  and  mewed  in  the 
mansions  of  aristocrats.  Ff)r  nearly  a  hun¬ 
dred  years  before  Kumaran  Asan  and  Val- 
lathol  Narayana  Mcnf)n  led  the  modern 
movement,  fxiets  had  given  up  indigene)us 
Dravidian  meters  ff)r  Sanskrit  prostedy. 
Their  workmanship  was  concerned  with 
language  (which  was  highly  Sanskritized 
.Malayalam),  rhythm,  and  melf)dy.  Fe)rm 
was  everything  and  the  theme  was  f)f  small 
consequence. 

Revolt  against  this  classical  sc1kk)1  came 
after  Tagore’s  Gitanjali  was  translated  into 
Fnglish  and  Gandhi  started  the  national 
renascence  in  the  [xditical  and  cultural 
fields.  A  master  of  melfxlious  diction,  Val- 
lathf)l  wrote  simple,  soul-stirring  pr)etry  in 
Malayali  meters.  The  humorist  Kunjan 
Namhiar  and  the  venerated  Tunjat  Ezhu- 
tatchan  had  alw)  employed  indigenous  me¬ 
ters  in  f)rdcr  to  reach  the  masses.  The  com¬ 
moner’s  life  had  become  the  concern  of  the 
jx)et,  who  now  was  a  man  with  the  mission 
to  change  the  sr)rry  scheme  of  things.  Al¬ 
though  many  of  his  |x)ems  are  political,  Val- 
lathol’s  liest  [X)ems  arc  admirable  specimens 
of  the  art.  Among  them  is  Magdalana  Ma¬ 
riam.  The  change  in  pf)etic  form  and  con¬ 
duct  was  carried  ft)rward  by  G.  Sankara 
Kurup.  With  his  passion  for  symlxdism  he 
created  a  “language  within  a  language.’’ 
Although  his  ficrv  imagination,  often 
touched  off  by  nationalism,  soared  high, 
he  remained  of  the  earth  earthy.  There  arc 
many  traces  of  Tagorcan  mysticism  in  his 
|x)ems,  some  of  them  fine  lyrics.  With  so 
much  achieved,  Kurup  found  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  followers  and  imitators. 

Of  the  same  mtHlcrn  school  but  cutting 
an  independent  path  is  Changampuzha 
Krishna  Fillay,  who  introduced  pastoral- 
ism.  He  became  the  darling  of  the  people, 
and  his  pastoral  elegy  Ramanan  was  in 
evcrylxxly’s  heart  if  not  on  his  tongue.  Such 
has  been  the  |X)wcr  and  skill  with  which  he 
used  Dravidian  meters  that  he  must  be  said 


to  have  made  versification  in  Sanskrit  me¬ 
ters  practically  demode.  With  his  gift  for 
the  winged  word,  he  wrote  prolifically.  A 
skilful  and  charming  experiment  in  adapt¬ 
ing  the  old  ballad  form  to  new  social  pur- 
|X)ses  has  been  made  by  N.  V.  Krishna 
Variyar. 

Strong  as  the  modernist  movement  in 
fx)etry  has  been,  the  technique  of  Malaya¬ 
lam  meters  has  yet  to  be  perfected.  As  a 
form  of  literary  expression,  Sanskrit  me¬ 
ters  still  command  greater  melody  and 
rhythm.  No  wonder  therefore  if  poetry  in 
the  classical  style  has  found  favor  with  a 
few  major  pr)ets  like  the  late  Ullur  S.  Para- 
meshwara  Aiyar,  Kuttipurat  Kesavan  Nair, 
K.  M.  Panikkar,  and  Nalapat  Narayan 
Menon. 

Late  in  the  nineteenth  century  Ovvarat 
Chandu  Menon  introduced  the  novel  form 
with  Indulel^ha,  a  brilliant  social  satire 
which  to  this  day  stands  alone  as  a  master¬ 
piece.  The  historical  novels  of  G.  V.  Raman 
Pillai  {Martanda  Varma)  of  about  the  same 
pericxl  have  also  becr)me  models  in  the  field. 
Since  the  beginning  of  the  century,  a  few 
social  novels  have  been  published.  But  fic¬ 
tion  has  been  dominated  by  translations 
from  Bengali.  Only  in  the  recent  past  have 
Takazhi  Sivasankara  Pillay,  Vaikkom  Mo¬ 
hammad  Basheer,  P.  Keshavdev,  and  writ¬ 
ers  of  the  progressive  schex)!  made  some 
original  contribution.  Novelists  still  falter 
in  construction  and  execution  and  their 
talent  is  essentially  that  of  the  short  story 
writer. 

The  short  story  has  been  found  to  be  a 
more  pliable  means  of  ideological  propa¬ 
ganda.  There  is  a  ready  market  for  the 
short  story  with  its  social  realism  or  psycho¬ 
analysis,  and  demand  creates  its  own  supply. 
Besides  the  novelists,  the  other  story  writers 
are  Ponkunnan  Varkey  and  KarfX)r  Nil- 
kantha  Pillay.  S.  K.  Potekkat  is  a  much 
travelled  man  with  catholic  sympathies  and 
his  stories  are  a  work  of  introspective  art. 
The  social  life  and  the  slang  of  Malabar 
communities  find  a  faithful  echo  in  the  stor- 
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ics  of  a  similarly  gifted  writer,  P.  C.  Kutti- 
krishnan. 

Great  as  has  been  the  cleavage  among 
writers  on  whether  literature  should  be  an 
instrument  of  social  change,  it  is  surpris¬ 
ing  that  the  history  of  the  stage  should  offer 
few  original  plays  worthy  of  mention  and 
even  fewer  of  literary  merit  or  dramatic 
excellence.  This  will  seem  all  the  stranger 
to  those  who  know  that  Kerala  is  the  home 
of  the  Kathakali  dances  and  of  histrionic 
arts  with  a  ritualistic  or  secular  import.  So¬ 
cial  and  religious  plays,  adapted  mostly 
from  Sanskrit,  have  long  been  in  vogue. 

The  other  literatures  lend  themselves  to 
a  briefer  analysis.  In  kashmiri,  drama  hard¬ 
ly  exists.  A  beginning  has  been  made  with 
the  short  story  by  Nadir,  Roshan,  Haroon, 
and  Majbhoor.  While  their  work  is  yet  to 
show  promise,  the  initial  engagement  with 
the  short  story  may  postjwne  the  day  when 
serious  fiction  is  attempted.  The  develop¬ 
ments  in  Kashmiri  poetry,  which  can  be 
traced  back  to  the  fourteenth  century,  have 
been  parallel  to  those  in  Urdu.  Poets  have 
been  rather  over-conscious  of  the  social  role 
of  their  art,  and  their  effusions  have  the 
time-serving  quality  of  reflecting  the  change 
ing  moods  of  the  people.  Giving  up  the 
hackneyed  symlxjls  (like  the  rose)  and  sub¬ 
jects,  poetry  became  pretKcupied  with  life, 
particularly  proletarian  life.  It  sang  stri¬ 
dently  of  a  new  humanism  based  on  a  class¬ 
less  sfKriety  and  became  a  campaign  against 
all  corrupt  and  dehumanizing  influences 
in  religion,  |X)litics,  and  srKial  relationships. 
The  leaders  of  these  new  trends  were  Mah- 
jur  and  Azad,  followed  closely  and  faith¬ 
fully  by  Fani,  Asi,  and  Kaf(X)r.  They  have 
been  succeeded  by  poets  who  composed 
fervent  verse  about  patriotism  and  peace. 
It  is  only  very  recently  that  [X)etry  has  come 
to  reflect  folk  culture  and  music.  This  has  a 
rhythmic  exuberance  of  everyday  life  in 
beautiful  Kashmir  and  relies  for  its  effect 
on  folk  forms  like  dance-songs  and  harvest 
choruses.  Writers  of  this  lovely  poetry  in¬ 
clude  Nadir,  Premi,  and  Roshan. 


In  PUNJABI,  tfx),  poetry  is  the  |x)pular  and 
advanced  form  of  literary  expression.  Dram¬ 
atists  and  writers  of  fiction  arc  few.  The 
little  gocxl  prose,  when  not  journalistic  or 
propagandist,  is  to  be  found  in  the  short 
story.  The  technique  is  borrowed  from  the 
West,  but  the  language  can  be  powerful  and 
racy  as  shown  by  Sant  Singh  Sekhon,  Kar- 
tar  Singh  Duggal,  and  Kulwant  Singh 
Virk. 

It  was  in  1905  that  Bhai  Vir  Singh,  the 
most  voluminous  and  senior  of  writers,  ex¬ 
perimented  with  blank  verse.  His  fxx^ms 
treat  of  man’s  noble  aspirations  and  relig¬ 
ious  themes.  By  contrast,  Dhaniram  C’ha- 
trak  is  a  secular  poet,  singing  about  patriot¬ 
ism  and  nature  with  the  spontaneous  mel¬ 
ody  of  rural  Punjabi.  The  shackles  of  tra¬ 
dition,  however,  were  broken  only  later 
when  p)Ctry  became  the  vehicle  of  newer 
ideas  and  forms  in  the  hands  of  Mohan 
Singh,  Amrita  Pritam,  and  Pritam  Singh 
Safccr.  Also  a  discerning  critic,  Pritam 
Singh  made  a  lyrical  beginning  with  Save 
Pattar  and  Adhvatay.  In  Kuch  Such,  polit¬ 
ical  emotion  gives  precedence  to  poetic 
form.  Neither  a  progressive  nor  a  poet  with 
a  message,  Amrita  Pritam  models  her 
poems  on  folklore  and  ballads,  and  packs 
them  with  a  naive  charm  which  makes  the 
fascinated  reader  unaware  that  the  jewelled 
phrases  and  the  literary  words  contain  little 
serious  thought.  Pritam  Singh  Safccr  strikes 
an  intellectual  note.  There  also  is  an  obscur¬ 
ity  which  passes  for  surrealistic  verse. 

It  was  only  in  1872  that  Bengali  was  dis¬ 
placed  by  ASSAMESE  as  the  State  language  of 
Assam.  Bengali  and  Assamese  have  a  great 
deal  in  common  as  also  Bengali  and  Oriya, 
and  the  influence  of  Bengali  has  persisted. 
The  literary  movement  in  Assamese  has 
centered  around  the  work  of  a  few  person¬ 
alities  like  Lakshmikanta  Bezbarua,  Ra- 
ghunath  Chowdhury,  Jatindranath  Do- 
werah,  Rajanikanta  Bardaloi,  and  Abdul 
Malik.  Versatile  Bezbarua  laid  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  mfxlcrn  literature  with  his  critical 
essays,  novels,  stories  and  ballads,  sonnets 
and  patriotic  poetry.  Prose,  which  had  dc- 
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vclo|)e(l  as  early  as  the  sixteenth  century, 
tcKjk  a  m<Klern  sha|>e  in  his  hands.  With 
(Ihowdhury,  lyricism  replaced  tradition  and 
didacticism  in  jxjctry.  Fiction  shows  little 
development  since  the  days  of  Bardaloi. 
Only  fXKTtry  and  the  short  story  have  flour¬ 
ished. 

The  break  with  traditional  modes  of  lit¬ 
erary  creation  in  f)RiYA  is  due  to  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  Sahuj  Sahitya  Samiti  (The  (Jreen 
(Jroup).  Amf)ng  the  jx)ets  in  the  group  are 
Baikunthanath  Patnaik  and  Mayadhar 
M.insingh.  Patriotism  and  Marxism  have 
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llrllr  Kaniiib,  wril  known  Finnish  librarian,  has 
loinpilcd  tht  following  list  of  the  most  ini|>ortant  lit¬ 
erary  works  publishcil  in  Finnish  in  ivst:  Kersti  Bcr- 
>{roth.  f'rinssi  turrinfsii.  rXava.  liR  pa>{r'- — A  clever 
comedy  on  marria}{(j;  IVntti  HaanpaS.  hsakki  Vahapn- 
hetnen.  Otava.  102  p.iK'.s — A  collection  of  short  humor¬ 
ous  tales  alxiiit  a  taciturn  and  lonely  old  man  in  a 
forest  community;  Aaro  I  lellaakoski.  Huomenna  sce- 
ttyi’ua.  SiMlerstrom.  paj;es. — An  im[V(rtant  collec¬ 

tion  of  poems,  the  author’s  last,  since  he  died  shortly 
after  coinpletiiiK  it;  Ilelvi  ilSmalainen.  Kolmr  eloonhf- 
ratrttya.  Smlerslrom.  212  pastes. — A  study  of  the  three 
individuals  revived  by  lesus  from  the  Ktave  to  sec  )ust 
how  they  used  the  life  they  receiveil  as  a  K'fo  F>va 
|oen|)elto.  Kivi  palaa.  S<Mlcrsirom.  22H  pastes. — A  novel 
of  marriage  in  a  proletarian  settinR;  Yrjd  Kai|2rvi. 
IJhto/J.  Otava.  70  pa^cs.  V'erse;  Aino  Kallas,  rand- 
kirja  vuoiilta  Otava.  ^70  pages. — Omtin- 

uation  of  a  diary  portraymR  the  author's  life  in  F.s- 
thonia  as  the  wife  of  Dr.  Oskar  Kallas,  later  F.sthonia's 
ambassador  to  London;  Kirsi  Kunnas.  Tiiiili  nousre. 
Sixlerstrom.  R((  pages. —  Verse;  Ins  Kahari.  Asket- 
Otava.  214  pages. — Novel  of  an  elementary  schiKil 
teacher  who  has  difTiculry  getting  a  firm  grip  on  life; 
'Foivo  I’ekkanen.  Ijipfiiutrni.  SiKlerstrom.  266  pages. 
—  An  impressive  narrative  of  a  tlifhcult  childhood; 
Unto  Srppanen.  Pi<nj)titipcli  r:i/;k,ms.  Otava.  ?I2 
pages. — A  sequence  of  events  seen  through  the  eyes  of 
the  man  as  well  as  the  woman;  F.  F..  Sillanpaa.  Poikii 
eh  elamddnsS.  Otava.  474  pages.  Significant  autobiog¬ 
raphy  by  Nobel  Prize  winner  of  iq4v;  luhani  Terva- 
p22  (pseud,  of  Uella  Vuoliioki).  Sisk  ivunren  Heta. 
(lummerus.  1  )2  pages,  and  Fntds  ny!  Siskatuori. 
(Jummerus.  1^2  pages. — Two  plays  in  sequence  which 
<teal  with  life  on  a  large  farm  with  a  matriarch  as  the 
central  character;  Mika  Waltari.  Kuttn  matseniii.  Sflder- 
strdm.  272  pages. — A  collection  of  contemporary 
short  stories,  most  of  which  are  in  a  pessimistic  vein; 
Maria-Liisa  Vartio.  Seppele.  Otava.  ^6  pages. — Verse. 

iMU’rence  S.  Thompson 
L’nirersity  of  Kentucky  IJhraries 


been  ptiwerfully  expressed  in  jxtetry  by 
Nandkishore  Hal,  (jnpahandhu  Das,  Sachi 
Rautrai,  Lakshmirarain  Sahu,  Padmacha- 
ran  Patnaik,  and  Ananda  Patnaik.  In  spite 
of  the  varied  contribution  of  Kanhucharan 
Mahanti,  GtxJavarish  Mahapatra,  Govinda- 
chandra  Tripathi,  Rajkishore  Patnaik,  and 
Ckjpinath  Mahanti,  fiction  and  the  shttrt 
story  have  not  made  any  significant  advance 
since  the  days  of  Fakir  Mohan,  often  de¬ 
scribed  as  the  father  of  modern  Oriya  prose 
and  fiction. 

Bombay 


A  new  society,  the  Renaissance  Society  of  America, 
was  founded  on  January  pi  at  Columbia  University  to 
unite  the  various  fields  of  learning  in  order  to  study 
the  Renaissance  as  a  whole,  thus  reintegrating  art, 
history,  literature,  music,  philosophy,  religion,  science, 
and  other  subjects  now  usually  investigated  separately. 
By  so  doing,  scholars  can  bring  into  f<KUs  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  the  achievements  of  a  periixl  held  by  many 
eminent  historians  to  lie  the  richest  [leriixl  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Western  civilization. 

Publication  of  a  ciuarterly  journal.  Renaissance 
Sews,  founded  in  1947  by  Professor  Frederick  W. 
Stcrnfeld  of  Dartmouth  with  some  help  from  the 
American  Council  of  Ixarneil  Societies  and  Dartmouth 
College,  providing  information  alxiut  research  in  prog¬ 
ress,  activities  of  the  regional  conferences,  resources  of 
libraries  anti  museums,  and  reviewing  important  Ixxiks 
and  articles,  will  be  t.iken  over  by  the  new  organiza¬ 
tion.  Its  first  research  project  will  be  a  scries  of  Renais¬ 
sance  studies  by  its  members.  The  University  of  Texas 
has  agreed  to  bear  the  cost  of  the  volume.  An  additional 
objective  of  the  .Society  is  to  encourage  international 
intellectual  cooperation. 

The  policy  of  the  Society,  which  was  organized  with 
about  a  thousand  memliers  representing  leading  .Ameri¬ 
can  libraries,  learned  societies,  and  universities,  will  be 
to  keep  its  membership  o|ien  to  all  scholars,  patrons  of 
the  arts,  and  others  who  have  a  serious  interest  in  the 
Renaissance  period.  The  president  is  Professor  |ohn  M. 
Rand.ill  of  Columbia  University.  Persons  interested  in 
the  Society  are  requested  to  write  to  Professor  Josephine 
VV' .Iters  Bennett.  200  Fast  66th  Street,  New  Yf>rk  21, 
N.  Y. 

.An  experimental  course  at  Renssalaer  Polytechnic 
Institute,  stressing  “language  in  action,"  separates 
usage  into  four  categories:  informing  (reporting,  his¬ 
tory,  etc.);  presenting  (novels,  poetry);  jiersuading 
(advertising  copy,  political  speeches);  and  directing 
(laws  anil  regulations).  The  Sew  York  Times 
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Ky  |EAN  MONSTKRLF.ET,  S.). 

HINA  is  an  okl  nation  whose  past  en¬ 
compasses  several  thousand  years  of 
history.  Bent,  as  it  seems,  beneath  the 
weight  of  her  past,  she  wakes  with  a  start 
and  in  turn  awakens  us. 

W^e  know  of  her  great  dynasties,  the  Han, 
the  T’ang,  the  Sung,  the  Yuan,  the  Ming, 
the  Cvh’ing,  which  were  replaced  by  the  Re¬ 
public  in  1911;  we  venerate  her  sages,  Oin- 
fucius,  Lao-tze,  Meiti  .  .  .  ;  we  admire  her 
painters,  Mu,  ('h’i,  Wang  Wei  .  .  .  ;  we 
quote  her  {)oets,  Li  Po,  Tu  Fu  ....  Hut  it 
is  not  by  losing  ourselves  in  rapture  over  her 
former  glory  that  we  shall  understand  the 
new  China  and  her  astonishing  dynamism. 
Without  neglecting  the  splendors  of  an¬ 
cient  C'hina,  her  history,  her  philosophy, 
her  arts  and  letters,  it  is  fitting  that  we 
should  examine  at  greater  length  than  we 
have  done  heretofore  the  China  of  these 
past  thirty  years  and  listen  to  the  pulsations 
of  her  soul  through  the  tendencies  and  the 
aspirations  manifest  in  her  new  literature,* 
its  novels,  plays,  essays,  and  poems. 

In  revolt  against  her  political,  social,  and 
cultural  past,  present-day  ('hina  can  be  un¬ 
derstood  only  as  a  projection  of  ancient 
(Miina.  Though  there  has  been  a  rupture, 
it  cannot  he  termed  a  complete  break:  Po¬ 
litical  mores  of  f)ther  times,  traditional  hab¬ 
its,  classic  literature  continue  to  influence 
the  new  mrules  of  thinking,  acting,  or  writ¬ 
ing.  Fruits  of  a  slow  evolution,  the  fxilitical 
revolution  of  1911  and  the  cultural  renais¬ 
sance  of  1917  reach  with  many  deep  rfK)ts 
into  the  ancient  C>hinese  earth.  To  limit  our¬ 
selves  to  the  field  of  literature,  how  can  one 
overlfxik  the  fact  that  the  s[X)ken  language 
— the  “paihua” — in  use  today  differs  little 
from  that  used  by  the  novelists  and  drama¬ 
tists  of  previous  centuries!  Certain  novels 

•This  article  is  part  of  our  survey  of  the  world’s  various 
national  literatures  during  the  past  quarter  century. 
— The  Editors. 


are  patterned  after  ancient  masterpieces  and 
even  in  the  style  of  modern  authors  are 
found  many  things  reminiscent  of  the  writ¬ 
ers  of  former  times.  I'hough  it  breaks  with 
the  past,  this  new  literature  must  always  be 
referred  to  it. 

More  imfxirtant,  however,  for  the  cul¬ 
tural  renaissance  was  the  influence  of  the 
[xilitical  revolution.  Political  events  and 
literary  progress  have  a  way  of  acting  ujxin 
each  other.  Was  it  not  the  national  revolt 
against  the  pro-Japanese  clauses  of  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles  which  in  1919  gave  rise 
to  this  great  burst  of  energy  among  the 
young  |Kople,  stimulating  many  writers 
to  use  the  sjxiken  language  in  order  to  reach 
the  masses  and  to  start  magazines  which 
would  also  use  this  language  of  the  people.^ 
At  that  time,  when  the  movement  for  social 
justice  burned  out  and  died  within  the 
ranks  of  ('hiang  Kai-shek’s  Kuomintang, 
in  direct  contrast  it  continued  to  glow 
warmly  in  the  hearts  of  intellectuals  and 
was  pre.sentcd,  in  all  the  fullness  of  its  scope, 
in  literature.  A  breach  of  incalculable  con¬ 
sequences  was  thus  prcxluced  between  the 
government  and  the  left-wing  intelligent¬ 
sia.  And  who  can  really  e.stimate  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  Soviet  influence  in  (kmton  over  the 
de.stiny  of  contempirary  Chinese  literature 
by  the  clever  use  of  a  Kuo  Mojo  and  a  Mao 
Tun,  while  awaiting  the  decisive  conquest 
by  the  Qimmunists  in  1949.^ 

Another  factor  most  decisive  in  the  re¬ 
shaping  of  thought,  literature,  and  the  arts 
in  China  was  the  Occident.  Very  early  this 
influence  made  itself  felt  through  numerous 
translations  of  foreign  works.  At  first  there 
were,  in  the  classic  language,  the  transla¬ 
tions  by  elderly  men  of  letters  such  as  Yen 
Fu  and  Lin  Shu.  Throughout  these  past 
thirty  years  very  few  great  authors  have 
failed  to  devote  their  leisure  time  and  tal¬ 
ent  to  increasing  the  availability  of  the 
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lvK)ks  they  loved.  Arranged  by  order  of 
their  im|X)rtance,  a  list  of  nations  exerting 
the  most  influence  includes  Russia,  h'rance, 
h-ngland,  (Jermany,  America  .... 

Fecundatirm  was  achieved  by  contact 
with  foreign  lands,  thanks  to  Chinese  writ¬ 
ers  who  had  traveled  or  studied  in  Euro|>e, 
America,  or  Japan.  There  is  practically  nrj 
author  of  note  whose  talent  was  not  quick¬ 
ened  by  living  outside  of  ('hina.  Lu  Hsun 
and  his  brother  C>hou  Tsojen,  Kuo  Mojo 
and  Mao  Tun  spent  their  formative  years  in 
Japan;  Pa  Chin,  Su  Hsuehlin,  Ai  C'h’ing 
lived  in  France;  I„ao  She,  JJsu  (diilim*), 
Pien  (diihlin,  in  England;  Hu  Shih,  Ping 
Sin,  Wen  Yituo,  in  America.  On  the  other 
hand,  not  one  f)f  them  had  ventured  intf) 
Russia. 

l.et  us  [X)int  f)Ut,  in  passing,  the  incessant 
[irogress  of  the  awareness  of  the  Occident 
in  the  eyes  of  ('hinese  writers.  Fascinated 
by  revf)lutionary  ideas  which  appealed  to 
their  deepest  instincts,  the  majority  of  those 
of  the  first  generation  lrH)kcd  first  of  all  for 
mentors  whose  thinking  was  in  tune  with 
their  own:  French  or  Russian  writers  im¬ 
bued  with  the  spirit  of  liberty  and  revrflt. 
More  recently,  young  authors  who  were 
prevented  by  political  circumstances  from 
reali/a'ng  the  full  measure  f)f  their  talents 
turned  their  efforts  more  toward  art  and 
literary  technique:  Thus  Pien  Chihlin  fell 
under  the  influence  of  Baudelaire,  Mal- 
larmc,  Valery,  Uenrv  James,  Rilke,  and 
T.  S.  Eliot;  Fong  ('hih  became  a  translator 
of  Goethe  and  Rilke;  .Ai  ('h’ing,  the  repre¬ 
sentative  r)f  the  fervent  popular  realism  of 
Verhaeren;  Li  ('hienwu,  critic  of  impres¬ 
sionistic  Itent,  a  translator  of  Moliere,  then 
of  Gorky  under  the  new  regime;  ('h’en 
Chanyuan  who  strove  to  introduce  Saint- 
I\xuf>erv,  and  I.,o  Takang  who  promoted 
Sartre;  Hsu  Hsu,  a  novelist  favoring  urban 
themes  who  patterned  his  efforts  after 
('harles  Morgan  and  (»raham  Greene  .  .  .  . 
With  the  new  generation  much  more  at¬ 
tention  was  directed  toward  contcm|X)rarv 
writers.  IDoes  this  account  for  an  im|X)rta- 


tion  of  new  novelistic  techniques  into 
(>hina  ? 

Since  1949  the  concern  with  class  con¬ 
sciousness  in  literature  has  destroyed  all 
such  preoccupations.  Will  China  gain  a 
jxjpular  theater  and  songs  in  verse Efforts 
have  l)ecn  made  in  this  direction  under  So¬ 
viet  influence,  but  they  have  not  as  yet  risen 
alx)ve  the  level  of  litterature  de  patronage 
or  of  propaganda.  The  political  Ujiheaval  of 
1949  has  exerted  a  decisive  influence  over  the 
destiny  r)f  contemporary  (diinese  litera¬ 
ture:  Willingly  or  unwillingly,  writers  are 
nf)w  obliged  to  “serve  the  people”;  in  (>hina 
as  in  Russia,  art  is  nothing  but  an  instru¬ 
ment  of  propaganda  frt)m  nr)w  r)n. 

Hu  Shih,  who  was  its  principal  promoter, 
gave  to  the  twentieth-century  literary  revo¬ 
lution  in  (diina  the  name  of  ('hinese  Renais¬ 
sance.  Waking  from  a  long  slumber  under 
the  nineteenth-century  C'h’ing  dynasty, 
(diina  set  out  to  prove  her  vitality  by  pro¬ 
ducing  a  new  literature  rich  in  fresh  ideas 
and  written  in  the  language  spoken  by  the 
people.  “Yes,”  wrote  Mei  C'hingchuang  to 
Hu  Shih,  “the  literary  revolution  must  un- 
(jiiestionably  begin  with  the  introduction 
of  the  vernacular.” 

F'irst  of  all,  the  language  had  tf)  be  re¬ 
moved  from  its  traditional  straightjacket 
to  permit  the  easy  and  clear  expression  of 
the  new  ideas  of  Western  civilization. 
There  had  to  be  a  living,  flexible  language 
ff»r  that  task.  The  “kuwen,”  the  dead  clas¬ 
sical  language  of  the  highly  educated,  con¬ 
cise,  highbrow  in  tone,  stuffed  with  literary 
expressir)ns,  in  use  at  that  time  only  in  lit¬ 
erature  and  in  the  schfx)ls,  had  to  give  way 
to  the  “paihua.”  This  conversational  lan¬ 
guage  accessible  to  all  was  in  effect  the  ideal 
medium  for  the  expression  of  modern  ideas 
imported  from  the  Occident.  There  is  as 
much  difference  between  “kuwen”  and 
“paihua”  as  there  is  between  a  chemical 
equation  and  an  experiment  performed  in 
the  laboratf)ry.  The  equation  is  meaningful 
to  the  scientist,  but  only  the  experiment  can 
convey  the  idea  to  the  layman. 
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This  was,  in  cfTcct,  the  first  phase.  The 
campaign,  launched  in  January,  1917,  by 
the  manifesto  of  Hu  Shih  in  “New  Youth” 
was  won  as  early  as  1920.  “Paihua”  was  used 
in  the  sch(K)ls  from  that  time  on. 

There  remained  to  be  created  a  modern 
literature. 

Two  concepts  contended  for  pre-emi¬ 
nence:  “Art  for  art’s  sake,”  and  “art  in  the 
service  of  life,”  humanistic  literature  versus 
htterature  d’ engagement.  “We  do  not  want 
a  literature,”  said  the  realists,  “which  will 
be  only  a  diversion,  amusement,  or  pastime. 
The  bl(K)d  and  tears  of  those  who  suffer  for 
justice  and  are  oppressed  should  be  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  literature.”  .  .  .  “True  literature  is 
that  which  reflects  its  own  times  .  .  .  There 
is  not  as  yet  any  work  which  describes  our 
era.  It  will  be  the  task  of  the  new  literature 
to  sketch  the  tableau  of  present-dav  so¬ 
ciety.” 

“Art,”  countered  Kuo  Mojo  who  at  that 
time  belonged  to  the  idealistic  “Creation” 
group,  “has  no  ultimate  goal.  It  is  like  a 
flower  in  springtime;  it  is  the  natural  prod¬ 
uct  f)f  genius.  A  child  at  play  has  nothing 
specific  in  mind,  he  is  carefree.  Art  is  the 
play  of  a  grown-up  child.” 

In  the  Thirties  literary  allegiance  was  di¬ 
vided  among  three  groups.  On  the  Left 
there  was  a  large  faction,  the  “League  of 
Leftist  Writers,”  prolific,  noisy,  aggressive, 
which  brought  together  Kik)  Mojo,  Mao 
Tun,  and  Lu  Hsun  beneath  the  aegis  of 
the  proletarian  front.  Representing  three 
great  streams  of  thought,  the  talents  of  these 
writers  merged  to  form  the  current  of  revo¬ 
lutionary  literature,  a  mighty  river  in  whose 
waters  are  blended  the  poems  of  Kuo  Mojo, 
cascades  of  noisy,  frothy  water  tumbling 
down  mountain  slopes  after  the  heavy  rains 
of  summer;  the  historical  novels  of  Mao 
Tun,  rivers  of  the  plain  carrving  in  suspen¬ 
sion  the  yellowish  mud  of  the  countryside 
and  the  filth  of  the  towns  they  flow  through; 
and  finally  the  satires  of  Lu  Hsun,  furious 
torrents  crashing  into  solid  rock  and  wear¬ 
ing  it  away.  At  the  extreme  Right  we  find 
assembled  a  few  nationalists  and  the  influ¬ 


ential  humorists  of  “West  Wind”:  dilet¬ 
tantes  such  as  Lin  Yutang  and  Hsu  Hsu, 
who  at  the  present  time  enjoy  success  out¬ 
side  of  ('hina.  In  the  center  we  find  a  group¬ 
ing  of  indepentlents  of  all  shades,  the  “('.on- 
tempiraries.”  One  may  place  in  this  general 
category,  without  actually  labeling  them  as 
members  of  any  party,  the  most  jiopular  of 
the  noyelists.  Pa  ('hin,  the  most  satirical  of 
the  humorists,  Lao  She,  and  the  most  tragic 
of  the  dramatists,  Ts’ao  Yu.  Let  us  place  in 
special  categories  the  poets  Hsu  (^hihmo  the 
Romantic  and  Wen  Yituo  the  Parnassian, 
and  also  two  women  vyriters,  prose  |>oets, 
Ping  Sin  and  Su  Hsuehlin. 

Without  lingering  to  consider  the  many 
literary  and  political  quarrels  which  di- 
yided  these  blocs,  the  more  of  less  ephem¬ 
eral  groupings  and  regroupings,  the  yarious 
manifestoes,  the  party  journals  and  reyiews, 
in  short,  all  that  which  properly  belongs  to 
the  history  of  literary  m«)yements,  let  us 
try  to  focus  our  attention  f)n  the  towering 
figures  of  contemporary  ('hinese  literature, 
since  they  are  still  far  t(K)  often  shrouded  in 
the  mists  of  a  foreign  language  difficult  to 
decipher.  As  we  draw  near  these  figures  we 
shall  get  a  better  look  at  present-day  China 
and  shall  arriye  at  a  more  correct  eyal na¬ 
tion  of  the  changes  wrought  during  these 
past  thirty  years. 

Among  those  who  protested  most  vio¬ 
lently  against  the  traditional  culture  and 
strove  with  the  most  success  to  create  a 
mrxlern  literature,  the  figure  of  Lu  Hsun 
(1881-19^6)  emerges  as  chef  de  file.  I  le  was 
a  pioneer.  In  1918  there  ap[x*ared  in  “New 
Youth”  his  sensational  “Diary  of  a  Mad¬ 
man.”  This  story  in  the  manner  of  Cogfd 
was  something  completely  new  in  (diina: 
Lu  Hsun  bitterly  castigated  the  old  (dii- 
nese  “man-eating”  civilization;  he  preached 
revolution;  he  used  irony  most  skilfully. 
.Ml  this  was  done  in  a  concise,  cutting,  and 
explosive  style  which  bore  already  the  stamp 
of  a  master  hand. 

In  1921,  his  “True  Storv  of  Ah  Q”  was 
widely  acclaimed.  This  brief  histnire,  akin 
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to  those  of  Don  Quixote  and  Tartarin,  is 
Lu  Hsun’s  masterpiece.  Ah  Q  is  a  hero 
chosen  frrjm  the  ranks  of  the  [leople;  he 
symfK)Ii7xs  the  old  (^hina  Lu  Hsun  l(K)ked 
u{X)n  with  scorn,  a  (^hina  condemned  to 
death.  This  Ah  Q  is  a  day  laly)rer  out  of 
wf>rk,  lazy,  stupid,  full  of  pride,  a  coward, 
a  bully,  a  revolutionary,  and  a  profiteer, 
«f»  drdle  from  the  vicinity  of  Shaohsing,  Lu 
Hsun’s  native  village.  The  author  cracks  his 
whip  on  the  back  of  his  hero,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  on  the  back  of  the  old  China  he 
stands  for.  “As  long  as  the  whip  of  the  Oe- 
ator  fails  to  resound  on  China’s  back,  ('hina 
will  remain  the  same  old  China,  without  the 
least  desire  to  reform  herself.’’  A  satirical 
revolutionary,  Lu  Hsun  lashes  riut  with 
virulence  against  the  age-tdd  Q)nfucian  so¬ 
ciety,  its  rites,  its  pacifism,  and  its  hyjxKrisy. 
With  searing  irony  he  denounces  arrogance 
of  spirit,  the  chief  shortcoming  of  Ah  Q 
and  the  other  downtrodden  C'hincse  of  his 
day.  “Ah  Q  was  always  pleased  with  him¬ 
self:  This  would  tend  to  prove  that  ('hinese 
civilization  is  the  greatest  in  the  world.’’ 

Here  one  senses  wounded  national  pride. 
Lu  Hsun  held  it  against  his  people  that 
they  should  consider  themselves  the  world’s 
leading  citizens  and  still  not  be  able  to  make 
themselves  respected.  To  understand  why 
so  much  gall  flowed  from  his  pen,  one  must 
remember  China’s  situation  at  that  time. 
The  Manchu  dynasty  had  just  been  over¬ 
thrown,  but  at  Peking,  where  Lu  Hsun  re¬ 
sided  from  iqi8  until  1926  and  frr)m  where 
he  fled,  nothing  had  really  changed  with 
the  military  regime  of  the  warlords.  “It 
seemed  to  me,’’  he  wrote  in  “Under  My  Evil 
Star,’’  “that  before  the  revolution  I  was  a 
slave,  but  shortly  after  the  revolution  I  saw 
that  1  had  been  deceived  by  slaves  and  that 
I  had  become  their  slave.” 

Dissatisfied  by  nature  and  conviction,  Lu 
Hsun  urged  the  youth  on  to  revolt.  He  was 
perhaps  one  of  the  most  powerful  promotors 
of  the  Communist  revolution.  Rut  his 
vengeful  verve  would  not  have  found  a 
verv  comfortable  home  under  the  new  re¬ 
gime.  Certain  phrases  in  his  works  were 


aimed  directly  at  these  masters  of  the  day 
who  regard  him  as  their  hero — a  hero  who 
no  longer  has  the  right  to  criticize:  “You 
prophesy  to  these  young  people,  for  their 
descendants,  the  coming  of  the  CJolden  Age, 
but  what  will  you  give  to  them?” 

One  may  certainly  kxjk  with  regret  upon 
the  uniquely  destructive  quality  of  his  pr)- 
Icmics  and  the  bitterness  he  sowed  in  the 
young.  Hut  he  remains  a  pioneer  in  the  field 
of  letters  and  a  master  of  the  short  story. 
The  first  of  the  mcxlern  writers,  he  played 
no  small  part  in  the  victory  of  “paihua”  and 
the  new  literature  and  left  a  deep  imprint 
on  his  epoch. 

Pa  Chin  was  born  November  25,  1904,  in 
('h’engtu,  in  distant  and  feudal  Szech’uan, 
province  of  large  holdings  and  patriarchal 
families.  Revolting  against  family  authority, 
he  left  his  homeland  in  the  spring  of  192^. 
His  father  had  died  in  1916,  his  mother  in 
1914.  Even  as  an  adolescent  he  displayed  a 
melancholy  and  revolutionary  disjxisition. 
V^ery  early  he  came  under  the  influence  of 
Kro|X)tkin,  Leo  Kampf,  and  especially  Em¬ 
ma  Goldman.  In  1927  he  went  to  France 
and  stayed  there  two  years.  He  developed  a 
consuming  interest  in  Rousseau  and  the 
other  great  revolutionary  spirits  of  1789.  His 
revolutionary  romanticism  made  him  one 
of  their  spiritual  kinsmen. 

The  students’  favorite  novelist.  Pa  Chin 
won  them  over  with  his  treatment  of  prob¬ 
lems  crucial  to  them  at  that  time:  the  fam¬ 
ily,  freedom  to  choose  one’s  partner  in  mar¬ 
riage,  love  among  young  people,  and  the 
giving  of  one’s  self  to  a  cause.  In  the  “old 
('hinese”  family  the  child  was  an  asset  to 
be  invested.  Hut  the  young  men  broke  away 
and  rejected  the  fiancees  chosen  for  them  or 
the  wives  given  them.  Girls  even  claimed 
the  right  to  decide  their  own  destinies.  Hy 
evoking  with  a  heartfelt  eloquence  the 
tragedy  of  so  many  young  people  married 
too  soon  or  against  their  will  by  their  par¬ 
ents,  Pa  Chin  became  well  liked  by  Chinese 
youth.  His  novels  exerted  considerable  in¬ 
fluence  and  gradually  swayed  public  opin- 
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ion  in  the  direction  of  a  more  liberal  atti¬ 
tude  in  the  matter  of  marriage.  A  novelist 
of  family  life,  Pa  Chin  presents  it  to  us  in  its 
various  aspects:  In  “Torrent”  he  describes 
the  breaking  up  of  the  old  feudal  family; 
he  shows  it  divided  in  “Ciarden  of  Rest,” 
unstable  in  “Winter  Night,”  but  united  in 
the  third  volume  of  “Fire.” 

A{xjstle  of  revolt.  Pa  Chin  is  consumed  by 
an  ardent  compassion  for  human  suffering. 
He  can  be  freely  compared  to  a  volcano  be¬ 
neath  the  snow:  Every  injustice  produces 
an  eruption.  The  flame  which  then  spurts 
forth,  high  and  clear,  illumines  and  puri¬ 
fies,  hut  the  flow  of  lava  which  sometimes 
streams  down  from  this  seething  crater 
covers  the  ground  with  a  dark  layer  and 
lays  waste  to  it.  Thus  Pa  Chin  alternately 
exalts  and  depresses.  To  express  passion, 
his  style  becomes  impetuous;  in  moments 
of  calm  it  flows  like  pure  and  limpid  spring 
water. 

Pa  Chin  sees  the  true  meaning  of  life  as 
a  game,  a  struggle  which  often  ends  dra¬ 
matically.  His  ideal  is  to  bring  happiness, 
light,  and  life  to  others.  Hut  he  himself  can¬ 
not  be  happy  as  long  as  there  is  suffering 
on  earth.  y\las.  Pa  Chin  has  shown  himself 
incapable  of  imparting  this  long-dreamed -of 
light  to  the  young  jK'ople  of  oncoming  gen¬ 
erations;  he  has  made  of  them,  in  his  own 
image,  dissatisfied  dreamers  and  romantic 
revolutionaries.  He  has  inadvertently  sup¬ 
plied  legions  to  the  C'ommunist  revolution, 
this  revolution  which  will  without  doubt 
crush  him  one  day  along  with  many  of  his 
tlisciples.  Several  of  his  lxM)ks  have  already 
been  banned  by  the  new  masters.  Pa  (^hin, 
like  so  many  other  intellectuals,  has  had  to 
sign  an  abject  “confession”  and  go  to  the 
Korean  front  as  a  re{X)rter.  He  is  slated  to 
disappear;  the  young  wolves  now  being 
brought  up  share  neither  his  humanitarian- 
ism  nor  his  independence;  they  are  more 
closely  akin  to  Lu  Hsun,  ferocious  and 
without  pity. 

(3ne  of  the  first  collalxjrators  of  the  re¬ 
view  “New  Youth,”  Mao  Tun  (1896) 


founded  in  1921,  with  the  aid  of  a  few 
friends,  the  “Society  of  Literary  Research." 
“Art  in  the  service  of  life,”  literature  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  social  function,  such  was  the 
motto  of  the  group. 

As  a  writer  committed  to  a  cause,  Mao 
l  un  desired  to  take  an  active  part  in  the 
Revolution  and  went  to  C'anton  in  1924, 
then  to  Wuhan  in  1926,  where  he  was  ac¬ 
tive  in  political  propaganda  for  left-wing 
elements  of  the  Kuomintang.  The  experi¬ 
ence  sickened  him  and  he  did  not  hide  his 
disenchantment.  “Before  the  Revolution  one 
built  up  many  illusions  around  it.  It  came 
and  disillusion  came  with  it.  Before:  what 
hope!  During:  what  enthusiasm  and  what 
courage!  As  if  the  (iolden  Age  were  quite 
near;  but  the  dawning  of  the  morning  after 
.  .  .  shattered  all  these  dreams  of  happi¬ 
ness  and  caused  accumulated  grief  to  weigh 
heavily  on  our  hearts.  One  could  not  keep 
from  groaning:  ‘Ah!  so  that’s  the  Revolu¬ 
tion!’  ” 

President  of  the  Sino-Russian  C>ultural 
Union,  Mao  Tun  went  to  Moscow  in  1945 
and  after  the  “Liberation”  liecame  the  right- 
hand  man  f)f  Kuo  Mojo  under  the  new  re¬ 
gime.  Without  d{)uht  he  hatl  to  retract  what 
he  had  formerly  written:  “I  do  not  like  pro¬ 
letarian  literature  for  it  cannot  represent  the 
ideas  of  the  wcjrking  class,  or  even  attract  a 
reading  public. among  its  members.  It  is 
oidy  a  literature  of  propaganda.” 

Mao  Tun  is  the  historian  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion.  Disciple  of  Zola  and  Tolstoy,  he  strives 
to  paint  the  background  of  his  novels  with 
objectivity  and  precision.  “Rainbow,” 
“Eclipse,”  “Midnight,”  and  “Decay”  con¬ 
tain  magnificent  frescoes  of  the  events 
which  t(K)k  place  between  1919  and  1949. 
Deeply  pessimistic,  under  the  pretext  of 
naturalism,  he  prefers  to  accentuate  the 
dark  blemishes  on  the  S(x:ial  body.  An  im¬ 
pression  of  grayish  gl(X)m,  and  sr)metimes 
of  boredom,  emerges  from  the  twilight  sha¬ 
dows  of  these  tableaux.  Inadequate  plot 
technique,  the  tem[)crament  of  a  reserved 
and  cold  writer,  his  determination  to  stand 
on  the  sidelines,  his  meticulous  conscience 
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<»f  a  learned  man  curious  alxjut  details,  his 
lack  of  an  ideal,  all  these  go  together  to 
make  uj)  an  atmosphere  as  depressing  as 
a  foggy  day  in  Shanghai. 

All  of  his  herf>es  fail;  then  comes  disillu' 
si(m  and  sometimes  suicide,  or  jxjssibly  a 
complete  indifference  and  mtjst  licentious 
conduct.  So  we  see  that  the  influence  of 
Mao  'I'un  is  even  more  noxious  than  that  of 
Pa  (diin.  His  work  is  essentially  negative 
and  aimed  at  the  destruction  of  all  the  old 
values.  Like  Lu  Hsun,  from  whom  he  drew 
inspiration,  he  was  also,  more  or  less  know¬ 
ingly,  one  of  the  great  forerunners  of  Cx>m- 
munism.  His  disabused  readers  find  in  the 
Party  a  doctrine  of  action  and  immediate 
gain  which  charms  them  and  stirs  their  en¬ 
thusiasm,  an  organization  ready  tf)  take 
them  in  and  give  them  a  place  in  the  scheme 
of  things. 

I-ao  She  (1H9H)  is  the  novelist  whose 
works  are  identified  with  Peking.  This  city 
serves  as  the  background  for  several  of  his 
novels  and  he  tells  his  Ixrst  stories  in  the 
Pekinese  dialect.  Hearing  them  read  aloud 
is  like  listening  to  an  old  storyteller  in  the 
capital  city.  Most  of  his  characters  come 
from  the  middle  or  |K>orer  classes  of  this  old 
city  he  so  glowingly  describes  in  Rief^shaw 
Boy. 

Lao  She’s  genius  does  not  tend  toward 
the  panoramic,  hut  he  does  excel  in  brief 
description  and  jxirtraiture.  He  prefers  to 
paint,  in  a  simple  style,  the  ordinary  man 
coming  to  grips  with  the  problems  of  every- 
ilay  life.  The  very  titles  of  his  works  reveal 
that  his  primary  interest  is  in  man.  Whether 
his  subject  is  old  C'hang — a  schixilmaster  in 
Peking,  Chao  Tzeyueh — a  student  in  the 
capital,  the  two  Mas — emigres  in  London, 
Mr.  Wen — Ph.  !).,  hack  from  America,  lit¬ 
tle  P’uo — a  young  (Cantonese  of  Sing;ji[X)re, 
or  “Rickshaw  Hoy,”  he  sketches  them  tor  us 
with  an  alert  and  m.ilicious  pen.  He  catches 
them  in  <xld  [xises,  reveals  their  hidden 
flaws,  their  secret  thoughts,  hut  also  their 
gcMxl  qualities.  With  a  mocking  smile  he 


presents  them  for  our  entertainment,  hut 
he  often  renders  them  appealing  by  empha¬ 
sizing  certain  facets  of  their  personalities. 

Like  Lu  Hsun,  Pa  (>hin,  and  Mao  I'un, 
Lao  She  aims  to  reform  society.  He  also  is  a 
writer  committed  to  a  cause,  hut  he  is  mod¬ 
erate  and  an  advocate  of  commem  sense.  He 
is  a  caustic  observer,  but  rather  optimistic. 
He  is  not  solely  concerned  with  dejiravity 
and  failure  like  Mao  Tun.  He  does  not  sing 
in  the  key  of  romantic  revolt  like  Pa  Chin 
and  in  his  criticism  he  is  neither  hitter  nor 
destructive  like  Lu  Hsun.  He  does  not  hes¬ 
itate  to  lance  abscesses  and  open  festering 
wounds,  hut  he  also  creates  in  each  one  of 
his  novels  some  appealing  figure  who  could 
serve  as  a  model.  Such  a  figure  is  made  the 
sjxikesman  for  his  philosophy. 

Through  the  medium  ot  select  characters, 
Lao  She  advances  an  invigorating  philoso¬ 
phy  of  life,  an  ideal  of  devotion  to  others, 
{)atriotism,  pride  in  a  job  well  done  with 
regard  to  its  future  clTects,  and  fidelity  in 
marriage.  But  since  his  return  to  Peking, 
under  the  Oimmunist  regime,  he  has  been 
subjected  to  the  terrible  brain-washing  proc¬ 
ess  and  came  out  of  it  profoundly  changed. 
Here  is  how  he  describes  the  session  of  a 
People’s  C^jurt,  in  the  Temple  of  the  Sky, 
which  made  a  “new  man”  of  him:  “Those 
accused  stand  in  the  dock.  .  .  .  The  accus¬ 
ers  take  their  places  on  the  platform.  Voices 
rise  from  below:  ‘Strike  them!’  At  that  mo¬ 
ment  I  also,  with  all  the  intellectuals  around 
me,  s|xjntaneously  and  without  thinking,  I 
cried:  ‘Strike  them!  Why  don’t  you  strike 
them!’  This  cry  made  another  man  of  me. 
.  .  .  There  was  one  of  the  accusers  who 
brought  charges  against  his  own  father. 
Never  in  the  past  would  one  have  done  such 
a  thing.  .  .  .  But  the  responsibility  ot  a 
man  ttxlay  is  solely  that  which  he  hears 
toward  society.  The  enemy  of  stKiety  must 
perish.  This  enabled  me  to  see  more  clearly 
with  my  eyes  and  my  heart  .  .  .  .  ” 

This  lamentable  transformation  of  the 
most  moderate  and  the  most  human  of  all 
the  great  contemjxirary  ('hinese  writers  is 
an  indication  of  what  the  intelligentsia  of 
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China  will  become  in  the  second  half  of  the 
twentieth  century. 

It  was  necessary  to  wait  until  19^4  for  the 
appearance  of  a  great  dramatist:  Ts’ao  Yu 
(1910).  Unlike  preceding  writers,  Ts’ao  Yu 
is  the  {jossessor  of  an  excellent  education 
and  great  learning,  especially  in  the  field  of 
the  theater.  He  knows  Aeschylus,  Shakes¬ 
peare,  and  Moliere,  as  well  as  Ibsen,  (kils- 
worthy,  and  O’Neill.  So  it  is  that  “Wil¬ 
derness”  draws  inspiration  from  Emperor 
Jones  and  Desire  Under  the  Elms;  “The 
Man  from  Peking”  from  'Ehe  Hairy  Ape. 
Could  it  be  that  Mourning  Becomes  Electra 
suggested  the  theme  of  “Thunderstorm”.^ 

Like  all  the  great  dramatists  of  our  times, 
it  is  his  vision  of  the  world  that  Ts’ao  Yu 
seeks  to  express  in  his  dramas  of  destiny — 
“Thunderstorm,”  “Wilderness.”  Hut  in  his 
theater  he  also  has  us  participate  in  the 
tragedy  of  man  crushed  by  the  present-day 
social  order — “Daybreak,”  “I'hc  Man  from 
Peking.”  In  that  respect  he  shows  kinship 
with  the  great  novelists  and  in  particular 
with  Pa  (diin,  his  friend.  Thus  [xirtraying 
one  part  of  contemporary  society  in  which 
all  classes  mingle,  and  esjiccially  by  empha¬ 
sizing  social  injustices  and  the  strife  within 
families  stemming  from  forced  and  badly 
made  marriages,  he  wins  the  ear  of  the 
young  people.  An  author  who  attacks  the 
abuses  of  family  authority  under  the  old 
regime  and  the  injustices  of  the  present-day 
social  order  has  a  chance  to  attract  an  audi¬ 
ence. 

By  virtue  of  his  originality  and  skilful 
use  of  sources,  the  perfection  and  variety 
of  his  technique,  his  personal  choice  of  con¬ 
suming  themes,  his  art  of  spinning  a  plot 
and  making  his  figures  live,  the  emotion  he 
transmits  which  absorb  the  reader,  the 
jxietry  which  gushes  forth  here  and  there 
and  then  dies  away,  his  rich,  colorful  lan¬ 
guage  which  is  particularly  well  suited  to 
dialogue,  Ts’ao  Y’u  must  be  placed  in  a 
class  apart  from  all  other  contemporary  (.dii- 
nese  dramatists.  Hut  he  also,  like  his  prede¬ 
cessors  in  the  field  of  the  novel,  by  destroy¬ 


ing  the  bases  of  patriarchal  family  life  and 
often  of  all  family  life,  by  advcKating  free 
love  and  divorce,  by  stirring  up  revolt,  has 
aided  mightily  in  the  destruction  of  the  so¬ 
ciety  of  his  own  day. 

In  the  midst  of  this  literature  made  up  of 
discontent  and  calls  to  revolt,  jxrssimistic 
descriptions  of  society  and  despair,  the  work 
of  the  jxiets  offers  us  an  oasis  of  jieacc  and 
beauty. 

'file  most  romantic,  the  most  musical, 
and  the  best  loved  of  the  jxicts  of  the  Chi¬ 
nese  Renaissance,  Hsu  (2hihmo  (1S95- 
19^1),  casts  a  spell  with  the  landscapes  he 
evokes,  rich  as  they  are  in  remembrance, 
through  reverie  [irolonged  in  silence,  and 
through  the  rhythm  and  the  music  of  his 
harmonious  verses.  H  is  themes  are  those 
of  all  the  romantics:  love,  melancholy,  the 
night,  the  ocean,  but  also  uneasiness,  death, 
and  the  infinite.  “W'ho  Can  Tell,”  is  with¬ 
out  doubt  the  deepest  and  most  evocative 
of  all  his  jxiems.  A  rickshaw  ride  in  the  eve¬ 
ning:  The  C(K)lie  gets  lost  in  the  dark  little 
side  streets.  Hut  suddenly  the  horizon 
broadens  for  the  poet,  a  vast  rift  appears 
which  opens  into  the  great  beyond:  Who 
can  tell  where  the  road  of  life  leails? 

Among  the  prose  piK’ts — her  prose  is  bet¬ 
ter  than  her  verse — Ring  Sin  is  the  Lamar¬ 
tine  of  Cdiinese  students.  It  is  she  who  en¬ 
chants  them  as  they  enter  the  garden  of 
letters.  Horn  in  Fukien  (1902),  in  a  cradle 
of  water  and  mountains,  she  received  the 
gift  of  [x*etry  and  began  at  an  early  age  to 
sing  the  glories  of  maternal  love  and  na¬ 
ture.  She  has  done  countless  [xirtraits  of 
children  in  “Superman,”  “Departure,” 
“Smiles,”  and  [xietic  images  of  mother  and 
child,  particularly  the  one  in  which  the  lo¬ 
tus  leaf  comjilctely  covers  a  red  water  lily 
blfxim,  in  the  tempest.  “Mother,  thou  art 
the  lotus  leaf  with  thy  great  heart  and  I,  the 
red  water  lily.  When  my  heart  is  in  danger 
of  being  overwhelmed  by  tears,  who  then, 
in  the  great  empty,  shelterless  space,  prt)- 
tccts  me,  who  else  but  thee.^”  Ping  Sin’s  en¬ 
tire  work  is  nothing  but  a  dream  (A  love  and 
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Intauty  which  invites  us  to  quench  our 
thirst  in  these  springs  of  joy:  the  unchang¬ 
ing  beauty  of  Nature,  the  incomparable 
love  of  a  mother. 

Su  flsuehlin  is,  along  with  Fing 

Sin,  one  of  the  most  famous  women  writ¬ 
ers  in  (>hina.  She  studied  in  France,  in  Ly¬ 
ons,  and  there  became  a  convert  to  Catholi¬ 
cism.  Two  sentiments  predominate  in  this 
soul  fired  by  idealism:  love  for  her  mother 
and  wonder  in  the  face  of  Nature.  Inspired 
by  Daudet’s  l^ttres  de  man  Moulin,  she  has 
left,  in  addition  to  her  spiritual  (xlyssey  re¬ 
corded  in  “Broken  Heart,”  collections  of 
short  stories  among  which  we  find  the  de¬ 
lightful  “Blue  Sky.”  Endowed  with  a  jxictic 
imagination  which  beautifies  all  that  it 
touches,  she  excels  in  fxrrsonifying  the  ele¬ 
ments,  the  world  of  plants  and  animals,  in 
sketching  them  bedecked  in  their  most  vivid 
colors,  in  animating  them  and  making  them 
live  again  before  our  eyes. 

(JpjKising  the  social  reformers,  Su  Hsueh- 
lin — like  Fing  Sin,  incidentally — defends 
the  cause  of  art  in  the  service  of  happiness. 
“Without  a  doubt  the  world  has  its  ugly 
and  base  as|K*cts,  but  it  also  has  its  l>cau- 
ties  and  its  grandeurs.  The  duty  of  the  writ¬ 
er  or  the  artist  is  to  Ireautify  life  by  present¬ 
ing  a  noble  ideal,  to  move  and  exalt  the 
human  heart  .  .  .  One  must  sow  flowers 
in  arid  wastes,  dig  deep  in  the  desert  for 
spring  waters.”  In  keeping  with  this  con¬ 
viction,  Su  Idsuehlin  has  very  well  repre- 
•sented,  in  “liroken  Heart”  and  in  “Blue 
Sky,”  the  faithful  girl  and  the  happy  family, 
a  true  picture  of  a  large  hidden  part  of 
China. 

In  thirty  years,  the  C'hinese  Renaissance 
movement  definitely  replaced  the  old  style 
or  “kuwen”  with  a  language  lietter  suited 
to  miKlern  needs,  a  language  which  contin¬ 
ues  to  develop.  Thanks  to  the  use  of  the 
s[N)ken  language,  the  new  literature  has  pro¬ 
foundly  influenced  modern  China.  In  order 
to  place  education  within  easier  reach  of 
the  mas.scs  and  to  simplify  studies,  a  more 
radical  reform  has  been  envisaged :  that  of 


replacing  the  Chinese  characters  with  the 
Roman  alphabet.  From  the  cultural  point 
of  view,  this  project,  which  would  render 
the  classics,  written  in  the  old  style,  unin¬ 
telligible,  raises  numerous  objections.  From 
the  technical  jxiint  of  view,  no  system  of 
“Romanization”  yet  developed  has  proved 
to  be  fully  satisfactory.  But  the  problem  is 
being  studied.  The  dictatorship  of  “jxipular 
democracy”  will,  no  doubt,  imfxise  this  re¬ 
form  as  sexin  as  the  technical  difficulties  still 
standing  in  the  way  have  been  overcome. 

For  thirty  years  now,  how  many  original 
works  of  all  kinds  there  have  been  which 
express  the  tendencies  of  the  new  genera¬ 
tion!  The  tales  of  Lu  Hsun,  the  romantic 
trilogies  of  Fa  Chin  and  of  Mao  Tun,  the 
first  plays  of  Ts’ao  Yu,  and  the  |x»cms  of 
Hsu  Chihmo  certainly  should  attract  the 
attention  of  a  wide  public  to  a  literature  in 
which  is  reflected  the  glowingly  alive  and 
greatly  changing  face  of  present-day  Cdiina. 
Witnesses  of  their  own  times  and  creators 
of  a  new  China,  the  writers  of  these  past 
thirty  years,  although  all  t<x>  often  misled 
by  a  deceptive  fxilitical  mysticism,  have  the 
ability  to  unveil  the  enigma  of  the  Cdiinese 
soul  on  its  twentieth-century  c|ue.st  for  light 
and  new  life. 

Though  it  includes  some  highly  success¬ 
ful  works,  Chinese  literature  has  not  yet 
come  into  its  own.  It  does  not  reach  the 
level  of  the  great  Western  literatures  and 
cannot  comjiete  with  the  classics  of  the 
China  of  former  times.  Even  the  first-rate 
works  cannot  esca^x:  criticism :  lack  of  depth 
of  thought,  too  hxise  a  style  of  comjxisition, 
never-ending  digressions.  Rare  are  the  nov¬ 
els  which  could  be  presented  to  a  foreign 
reading  public  without  abridgment.  The 
majority  of  writers  over  fifty  years  of  age 
lack  philosophical  or  even  literary  back¬ 
ground.  Their  personal  experience,  their 
gifts  of  imagination  and  sensitivity,  must 
often  serve  as  a  substitute.  Furthermore, 
{xilitical  disputes  and  literary  coteries  have 
drained  off  the  liest  part  of  their  energy: 
Such  was  the  case  of  Eu  Hsun.  Let  us  not 
forget  either  the  miserable  living  conditions 


im{x)sed  ufxjn  authors  during  these  troubled 
times.  No  Maecenas  to  encourage  men  of 
letters;  what  is  more,  the  government  often 
hunted,  imprisoned,  and  sentenced  them. 
After  all,  in  spite  of  the  rapidity  of  modern 
changes,  is  thirty  years  really  a  sufficiently 
long  peritxl  of  incubation  to  permit  the  for¬ 
mation  of  immortal  literary  creations? 

Whatever  the  judgment  may  be  con¬ 
cerning  tbe  literary  value  of  this  new  lit¬ 
erature,  it  is  undeniable  that  its  influence  on 
the  thought,  the  customs,  the  stxrial  and  fx)- 
litical  life  of  the  China  of  these  past  thirty 
years  has  been  considerable,  without  doubt 
more  important  than  in  any  other  country. 
1  hat  is  why  we  like  to  consider  the  writers 
of  present-day  China  as  the  mirror  of  their 
epoch.  Two  great  currents,  as  we  have  seen, 
contain  them.  In  one  group  we  have  the 
ajxistles  of  revolt  and  the  architects  of  revo¬ 
lution  who  aim  to  act  on  society  and  to 
make  it  better.  Thus  they  incarnate  one  of 
the  most  violent  tendencies  of  today’s  Chi¬ 
nese  youth:  the  passion  for  reform.  (Cata¬ 
lysts  and  creators  of  a  new  mentality,  they 
give  substance  to  the  aspirations  of  the 
thinking  and  acting  minority  of  the  coun¬ 
try  and  send  forth  a  message.  (Others  of 
lesser  stature  who  reach  a  more  limited  au¬ 
dience  in  this  peritxl  of  revolution  sing  of 
eternal  beauty,  the  love  of  a  mother,  or  the 
wonders  of  Nature;  they  unveil  their  own 
hearts  and  recount  their  spiritual  (xlyssey, 
or  simply  captivate  us  with  their  wild  im¬ 
agination. 

In  present-day  (China,  the  writer  who  as¬ 
sumed  the  role  of  a  social  reformer  was 
often  a  teacher  and  guide  for  the  youth.  In 
his  works  the  young  people  l(K)ked  for  the 
solution  to  their  problems:  problems  of  love 
and  the  future,  the  meaning  of  life,  family 
authority,  fx)litics,  sexial  behavior  .  .  .  The 
strongest  current,  that  of  Lu  Hsun,  Pa  (Chin, 

»  K 

Pedro  Lain  Entralxo,  foremost  writer  and  literary 
personality,  as  well  as  Rector  of  the  University  of  Ma¬ 
drid,  has  been  elected  to  the  Spanish  Acarlemy.  Don 
Julio  Palacios  was  also  received  into  the  Acailemy. 
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Mao  Tun,  and  Ts’ao  Yu,  moves  in  the  di¬ 
rection  of  a  total  destruction  of  all  the  old 
values,  of  parental  authority  and  filial  piety, 
of  the  institution  of  marriage  and  its  [xr- 
manence,  of  a  gentleman’s  ctxle  of  hoimr 
and  the  belief  in  a  Supreme  Judge,  without 
anything  [xisitive  to  replace  them  except  a 
vague  insistence  on  the  giving  of  one’s  self 
to  a  cause,  to  brotherhoixi— the  creation  of 
a  new  and  better  world  being  the  ultimate 
goal.  For  many  discontented  or  Utopian- 
minded  young  peojile  avidly  seeking  change 
or  an  object  of  devotion,  (Communism  with 
its  drxtrine  of  immediate  elliciency  and  its 
jiromise  of  social  justice  thus  became  a  }X)le 
of  attraction.  These  writers  paved  the  way 
for  (Communism  not  by  means  of  direct 
propaganria,  but  by  preaebing  discontent 
and  stirring  up  revolt. 

Since  the  “Liberation”  many  of  these 
writers  who  bitterly  criticized  tbe  old  re¬ 
gime,  often  not  without  cause,  have  had  to 
change  their  way  of  thinking  and  sign 
shameful  “confessions,”  writers  such  as  Pa 
Chin,  Ts’ao  Yu,  Lao  She,  and  so  many 
others.  Under  the  regime  of  the  “dictator¬ 
ship  of  [xipular  democracy,”  art  must  serve 
the  people  and  writers  must  wear  uniforms. 
“In  ttxlay’s  world  all  culture  or  literature 
belongs  to  a  class,  to  a  given  p.trty,  follows 
a  fixed  [xilitical  line.  Art  for  art’s  sake,  art 
alx)ve  class,  art  which  would  be  indepen¬ 
dent  of  developments  in  politics,  in  reality 
does  not  exist.”  Such  is  the  thought  of  Mao 
Tse-tung  and  the  rule  of  (Chinese  literature 
of  the  future.  After  thirty  years  of  struggle 
and  many  ups  and  downs,  the  controversy 
over  litterature  iV engagement  is  settled.  The 
victory  of  (Communism  in  (China  dedicates 
to  its  furtherance,  for  the  time  being,  the 
hegemony  of  proletarian  literature. 

IMle. 
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The  Asdciacion  Cultural  lix-roamcricana  of  Madrid 
has  instituted  a  prize  for  essays,  amounting;  to  five 
thousand  jiesetas,  to  be  known  as  the  Premio  Pedro 
llenn'quez  Urena. 


Modern  Japanese 

By  RYOTARO  KATO 

HE  period  with  which  we  arc  con¬ 
cerned,  two  decades  and  a  half  of  dy¬ 
namic  changes,  cf)rrcs(Xinds  to  what 
we  call  Showa,  which  begins  in  1926  with 
the  accession  of  the  present  cm|)eror.  Be¬ 
fore  going  info  the  main  Ixnly  of  discussion 
it  seems  necessary  to  make  a  review  of  its 
background,  to  sec  what  kind  of  move¬ 
ments  and  what  sort  of  writers  helped  mold 
the  present  phase  of  Japanese  writing.* 

The  first  decade  of  the  twentieth  century, 
up  to  1912,  which  marks  the  end  of  the 
Mciji  era,  shows  the  predominance  of  Nat¬ 
uralism  which  had  taken  its  origin  from 
France.  Such  writers  as  Katai  Tayama  and 
d'oson  Shimazaki  tried  to  [taint  a  realistic 
j)ortrait  of  an  individual  in  a  particular 
milieu,  tracing  faithfully  his  aspirations, 
struggles,  and  frustrations.  Desiring  to  sec 
life  as  it  was,  they  avoided  producing  an 
idealized  picture;  “no-idcal”  and  “no-solu¬ 
tion”  were  their  mottoes.  Life  as  they  found 
it  was,  however,  far  from  cheerful,  leaving 
man  ever  helpless  against  external  forces. 

There  were,  on  the  other  hand,  several 
other  groups  of  writers  who  did  not  approve 
of  the  sordid  [tessimism  inherent  in  Natu¬ 
ralism.  People  like  Isamu  Yoshii,  Hakashu 
Kitahara,  and  JunicharoTanizaki  preferred 
to  indulge  themselves  in  the  voluptuous  de¬ 
light  of  “wine,  women,  and  song.”  Others 
of  more  romantic  bent  like  Sohei  Morita, 
Miekichi  Suzuki,  and  Mimci  Ogawa  had  a 
n.u've,  implicit  faith  in  the  fundamental 
g(K)dness  of  human  nature.  It  is  no  won¬ 
der,  therefore,  that  Suzuki  and  Ogawa 
should  turn  to  writing  juvenile  literature  in 
the  succeeding  decades.  Stronger  protests 
against  Naturalism  came,  however,  from  a 
group  of  scholar-writers.  Bin  Ueda,  a  pro¬ 
fessor  of  French  literature  at  Kyoto  Univer¬ 
sity,  introduced  a  new  literary  taste  among 

•  rtiis  jrti(.lr  is  pjrt  of  our  survey  of  the  world's  various 
nation.il  literatures  during  the  past  quarter  century. 
— The  Editors. 
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the  sensitive  young  men  of  the  period 
through  his  beautiful  translations  of  the 
French  symlxjlists.  Ogai  Mori,  a  surgeon- 
general  of  the  army,  was  very  widely  read 
in  foreign  literature  and  especially  in  Ger¬ 
man  aesthetics.  Ojnscqucntly  holding  an 
independent  critical  attitude,  he  frowned 
u{K»n  the  uncritical,  fatalistic  views  of  the 
Naturalists.  Soseki  Natsume,  who  succeed¬ 
ed  Lafeadio  Hearn  as  a  professor  of  Fnglish 
at  Tokyo  University,  had  naturally  ac¬ 
quired,  as  a  student  of  English  literature,  a 
disposition  toward  a  moral  and  ethical  in- 
ter[)retation  of  life.  Under  his  racy  wit  and 
humor  lay  his  sharp  criticism  of  life  and 
keen  satire  upon  man,  which  developed  in 
his  later  works  into  a  steady,  uncompromis¬ 
ing  insight  into  the  reality  of  life  of  which 
only  a  man  of  real  courage  and  clarity  of 
vision  was  capable.  Heccjmbined  keen  criti¬ 
cal  insight  which  he  obtained  no  doubt 
from  his  study  of  occidental  literature  with 
well-disciplined  perception  and  intuition 
which  he  inherited  from  hail{u  }M)ets  and 
Zen  Buddhists.  His  influence  was  tremen¬ 
dous  u|M)n  the  young  writers  of  the  day. 

Next  comes  the  Taisho  era  under  the 
reign  of  Emperor  Taisho,  covering  the  years 
from  1912  to  1926.  This  was  the  period  of 
reaction  against  Naturalism,  on  the  whole. 
The  most  impirtant  of  the  new  forces  was 
the  White  Birch  School,  which  derived  its 
name  from  the  magazine,  which 

was  started  in  1910  to  continue  until  Sep¬ 
tember  1923. 

The  Sc1kx)1  consisteil  of  young  humani¬ 
tarian  idealists  under  the  leadership  of  Sane- 
atsu  Mushakoji,  with  Shtral{aha  as  their 
organ.  All  the  members  were  then  in  their 
twenties  except  Takeo  Arishima,  who  was 
thirty-three  in  1910,  the,  year  of  the  first 
publication  of  their  magazine.  Mushakoji’s 
philosophy  of  life  was  the  combination  of 
Tolstoyan  humanitarianism  and  an  opti- 
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mistic,  Whitman-likc  all-embracing  love  of 
man  with  all  his  instincts.  He  succeeded  in 
realizing  his  pantisocratic  dream  in  the 
form  of  Atarashikj-mura  or  a  new  village 
community,  which  he  organized  in  Miya¬ 
zaki  Prefecture  in  1918  and  later  also  in 
Saitma  Prefecture.  Both  lasted  until  1958. 
He  exercised  a  great  influence,  teaching 
people  to  have  a  brighter  outl(K)k  and  to  see 
new  values  in  things,  so  that  his  influence 
extended  beyond  literature  to  the  domain 
of  fine  arts. 

Writers  are,  however,  primarily  individ¬ 
ualists  and  those  in  Shiral^aha  were  no  ex¬ 
ception.  They  shared  the  fundamental  ideal¬ 
ism  of  Mushakoji,  but  each  chose  his  own 
way  in  his  literary  career.  Most  outstanding 
among  them  were  Takeo  Arishima  and 
Naoya  Shiga. 

Arishima  had  in  common  with  Musha¬ 
koji  a  strong  faith  in  the  “will  of  man¬ 
kind,”  by  which  they  meant  that  a  man’s 
innate  will  and  aspiration  were  driving  him 
to  seek  his  potential  perfection.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  Arishima  was  more  realistic,  analyti¬ 
cal,  and  critical,  and  less  optimistic  than  his 
friend.  He  did  not  fail  to  notice  that  man’s 
g(K)d  will  and  integrity  were  too  often  ham¬ 
pered  and  killed  by  the  evils  of  social,  po¬ 
litical,  and  economic  mechanism,  and  that 
a  large  [X)rtion  of  humanity  was  thrown 
against  its  will  into  a  helpless  abyss  in  which 
it  was  im[xjssible  to  pursue  happiness.  The 
solution  which  he  found  for  this  was  in 
socialism.  In  “A  Declaration”  published  in 
January,  1922,  he  stated  that  nobility  and 
bourgeoisie  were  bound  to  fall,  and  that 
the  duty  of  those  who  belonged  to  such 
classes  was  to  help  the  proletariat  by  quick¬ 
ening  the  disintegration  of  their  castes.  The 
next  year  he  gave  away  his  farm  at  Hok¬ 
kaido  to  its  tenants.  Born  a  bourgeois,  how¬ 
ever,  he  could  not  fully  identify  himself 
with  the  proletariat  in  spite  of  his  desperate 
efforts,  and  in  his  despair  killed  himself. 
The  theme  of  his  novels  centers  uprm  two 
questions:  Wh.it  is  life?  and,  What  is  man’s 
happiness?  His  contribution  to  Shirakaha 
was  more  ideological  than  literary  and  did 


much  to  promote  the  humanitarian  princi¬ 
ple  of  the  group. 

The  literary  achievement  of  Shira/(uha 
owed  much  to  the  genius  of  Naoya  Shiga. 
He  was  primarily  an  artist  endowed  with  a 
marvelous  sense  for  words  and  a  discrim¬ 
inating  taste  for  beauty.  The  style  which  he 
created  and  which  is  characterized  by  clar¬ 
ity,  simplicity,  smixithness,  and  catholicity 
of  taste  in  the  choice  of  diction  is  said  to  be 
the  best  model  of  Japanese  })rose  today. 

The  tragic  life  of  Arishima  will  be  suffi¬ 
cient  to  indicate  the  rise  of  serious  interest  in 
socio-economic  problems.  The  rapid  expan¬ 
sion  of  industry  and  commerce  in  our  coun¬ 
try  after  the  I'irst  World  War  intensified  the 
class-struggle.  Many  intellectual  young  peo¬ 
ple,  with  writers  among  them,  lined  up  with 
the  proletariat,  pledging  to  fight  for  their 
cause. 

The  literary  phase  of  this  fight  began  in 
1921  when  Ybbun  Kaneko,  ('hikae  Ko- 
maki,  and  Kenzo  Imano  published  the  first 
issue  of  their  magazine,  Tanemal{ti-Hito 
(“Seed-Sowers”),  to  which  Koichiro  Mae- 
dako,  Suekichi  Aono,  Hatsunosuke  Hira- 
bayashi,  and  Ujaku  Akita  also  regularly 
contributed.  “Seed-Sowers”  was  replaced  by 
liungci-Scnsen  (“Literary  Battlefront”)  in 
1924.  In  1925  the  Japan  League  of  Prole¬ 
tarian  Literature  was  organized.  This  was 
expanded  in  1928  into  a  larger  scale  Japan 
Federation  of  Proletarian  Arts,  unifying 
both  physically  and  ideologically  all  prole¬ 
tarian  writers  and  artists  in  the  country. 
Socialism,  which  dominated  the  “Seed- 
Sowers,”  was  beginning  to  be  overjxiwered 
by  Communism. 

There  was  also  another  group  of  writers 
who  could  align  themselves  neither  with 
the  proletarian  group  nor  with  the  Birch 
SchfKil.  Most  of  them  had  too  realistic  a  turn 
of  mind  to  accept  the  offhand  optimism 
of  Mushakoji  and  his  group;  they  were 
tfKj  sophisticated,  tcxi,  to  put  implicit  faith 
in  the  determinism  of  the  leftists.  Their 
genuine  interest  was,  moreover,  not  in  ide¬ 
ology  or  philosophy,  but  in  literature  itself. 
Ryunosuke  Akutagawa,  Kan  Kikuchi,  Ma- 
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sao  Kumc,  Ycjshio  Toyoshima,  and  Yuzo 
Yamamoto  fcjrming  a  group  around  Shin- 
shicho  (“New  (Current  of  Thought”),  cre¬ 
ated  a  sort  of  Indian  Summer  in  the  wake 
of  blustering  charges  and  counter-charges 
of  ideological  wars.  1  heir  success  was  due 
to  their  c(»mbination  of  highly  sojthisticated 
fine  sensibility,  profundity  of  artistic  insight 
and  c(intcmplation,  and  the  mastery  of  ar¬ 
chitectonics  and  stylistic  technique. 

'I  he  last  years  of  Taisho  saw  the  rise  of 
another  type.  The  new  generation  (d  writ¬ 
ers  called  themselves  Surrealists,  taking 
pride  in  the  originality  of  their  perception 
and  expression.  Ri-ichi  Yokomitsu,  Yasu- 
nari  Kawabata,  Teppei  Kataoka,  and 
Yoichi  Nakagawa  achieved  a  considerable 
success  in  making  Japanese  prose  rich  in 
subjective  fancies  and  abstract  imageries. 

In  this  way  we  saw  the  flourishing  of 
Naturalism  in  the  first  decade  of  this  cen¬ 
tury  and  how  it  was  foll(»wed  by  various 
forces  which  were  more  or  less  opjxtsed  to 
it.  The  proletarian  writers  and  the  Birch 
ScIkkjI  each  had  a  distinct  ideology  and 
philosophy  to  offer,  but  a  maturer  insight 
into  the  reality  of  life  was  evident  in  the 
works  of  (3gai  or  Soseki.  Akutagawa’s 
gr«)up,  together  with  the  Surrealists,  did 
much  to  enrich  literature,  cultivating  new 
fields  in  the  choice  of  theme  and  structure, 
and  the  style  of  their  works. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  SluWa  periotl 
(1926)  most  of  the  authors  already  men¬ 
tioned  were  still  alive  and  active,  with  the 
exception  of  Soseki,  Bin  Ueda,  and  Ari- 
shima.  Champions  of  Naturalism,  Katai 
Tayama  and  ddson  Shima/aki,  were  in 
their  fifties;  Mushakoji,  Shiga,  and  Nagayo 
of  the  Birch  ScIkm)!  were  in  their  forties. 
Also  in  their  forties  were  aesthetes  of  more 
or  less  decadent  tendency  like  Junichiro 
Tanizaki,  Kafu  Nagai,  and  Hakushu  Kita- 
hara.  All  the  rest,  including  the  proletarian 
writers  and  the  sch<M»ls  of  Akutagawa  and 
the  Surrealists,  were  much  younger — mostly 
in  their  thirties  and  some  still  in  their  twen¬ 
ties.  The  rajiid  increase  in  the  reading  pub¬ 


lic  afforded  a  tremendous  opjxirtunity  to 
those  writers.  Publishers  were  quick  to  seize 
the  chance  and  their  com^ietition  brought 
forth  the  bandwagon  of  the  cheap  “one 
yen”  (fifty  cents)  series.  Kaizosha  started 
this  fad  by  publishing  a  sixty-three  volume 
“Ointemjxjrary  Japanese  Literature,”  sell¬ 
ing  four  hundred  thousand  sets  in  a  year. 
This  was  followed  by  Shinchosa’s  “World 
Literature”  (57  vols.),  Shunyodo’s  “Cxdlect- 
ed  Works  of  Meiji  and  Taisho  Writers” 
(48  vols.),  Shunjusha’s  “C»reat  Thinkers  of 
the  World”  (154  vols.),  Daiichi-SholxVs 
“Modern  Drama”  (44  vols.),  and  later  by 
Iwanami’s  [X)cket  series  which  were  equiv¬ 
alent  to  the  German  Reclam  Library.  An 
eager  public,  it  is  said,  carried  home  approx¬ 
imately  forty  million  volumes  of  such  pub¬ 
lications  in  the  first  few  years.  It  was  cer¬ 
tainly  the  millennium  for  publishers  as 
well  as  for  writers. 

Things  were  favorable  for  proletarian 
writers,  t(K).  They  were  free  to  organize. 
The  Japan  Federation  of  Proletarian  Arts 
which  was  formed  in  1926  split  itself  in  the 
next  year  into  three  independent  groups: 
(i)  the  Federation  of  Agrarian  and  Urban 
Lalxjritc  Artists,  whose  organ  was  Bunget- 
Sensen  (“Literary  Battle  Front”);  (2)  the 
Proletarian  Artists  with  their  magazine, 
“Proletarian  Arts”  and  (3)  the  Union  of 
Avant-Ciarde  Artists  with  “Avant-Ciarde” 
as  their  mouthpiece.  To  the  first  group  be¬ 
longed  such  writers  as  Yobun  Kaneko,  Ko- 
ichiro  M.iedakd,  Yoshiki  Hayama,  Taiko 
Hirabayashi;  to  the  second,  writers  like 
Juji  Nakano,  Fizaburo  Kusaka,  Kei  Mf)ri- 
mori,  Fusa(»  Ilayashi,  Tomoyoshi  Mura- 
yama,  Korehito  Kurahara,  and  Nobuyuki 
Tateno.  In  the  next  year,  192H,  the  second 
and  third  groups  joined  to  form  a  larger 
Federation  of  Nipjxjii  Proletarian  Artists 
(which  was  commonly  called  NAPF),  in¬ 
viting  painters,  musicians,  and  theatrical 
and  movie  artists  and  workers  to  join.  Their 
first  organ  was  Senl{i  (“Battle  Flag”); 
another  magazine,  N ABF,  was  added  short¬ 
ly  afterward.  Sayoku-Gekijo  (Leftist  Thea- 
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ter)  was  set  up  in  Tokyo.  Ey  this  time  the 
Red  elements  in  Tsukiji-Little  Theater, 
which  had  started  as  an  experimental  thea¬ 
ter  for  the  production  of  modern  western 
plays,  formed  a  separate  group  and  estab¬ 
lished  New  Tsukiji  Theater,  in  1929,  under 
the  leadership  of  Yoshi  I  lijikata,  to  take  an 
active  part  in  the  prf)letarian  movement, 
I'wen  a  number  of  tanl{a  |M)ets — who  chose 
the  oldest  form  of  poetry  for  their  compo- 
sitif)!! — organized  their  Union  of  Proletar¬ 
ian  Tanka  Poets  in  July,  1929,  and  their 
“I^roletarian  Tanka  I^Kftry”  saw  its  first 
[Hihlication  in  November,  19^0.  In  June, 
19^1,  KOJ’I^'  or  Federation  of  Japan 
IVoletarian  C'ultural  Organizations  was 
formed,  widening  its  front  by  absorbing 
heterogeneous  groups  like  the  Institute  for 
Proletarian  Science,  the  Institute  for  New 
Education,  the  I^eague  of  Radical  Atheists, 
the  Union  of  Prf)Ietarian  I'^sperantists,  and 
the  League  of  Proletarian  Mirth  O)ntrol. 
Their  organ  “I’roletarian  C'ulture”  was  is¬ 
sued  from  December,  1951,  until  May,  19^4. 

In  October,  1929,  a  grouji  f)f  young  novel¬ 
ists  who  called  themselves  “knights  for 
artistic  crusade”  organized  the  Thirteen 
Men’s  Cdub.  They  engaged  in  an  open  war 
with  (x)mmunists,  claiming  that  they  aimed 
to  regain  literature  for  its  “legitimate”  as¬ 
pirants.  The  list  f)f  the  club  members  in¬ 
cluded  such  names  as  Takeo  Rato,  Murao 
Nakamura,  Shiro  Ozaki,  Yasunari  Rawa- 
bata,  and  Yu  Rindbji.  Their  ardf)r  drew 
kindred  spirits  and  eighteen  more  were 
dubbed  into  the  knightlirKul.  As  a  result,  the 
Club  adopted  in  19^2  a  more  pretentif)us 
name,  calling  itself  the  New  Rising  Artists’ 
('lub,  and  constituted  a  strong  bulwark 
against  Marxists.  Among  those  who  enlisted 
at  this  time  we  find  the  names  of  Tomoji 
Abe,  Sei  Itb,  and  Masuji  Ibusc,  who  were 
later  to  play  im[M)rtant  roles  in  postwar 
Japan.  Their  activity  as  well  as  that  of  those 
in  the  opp)site  camp  was  short  lived,  for  in 
19^  the  Manchurian  Incident  broke  out 
and  the  subsequent  tightening  of  thought 
and  speech  control  gradually  ch(jked  and 


stifled  sjX)ntaneous  expression  and  activity 
of  every  sort. 

In  addition  to  the  Manchurian  Inci<lcnt, 
another  war  brf)ke  out  in  the  Shanghai 
area  in  July,  19^2,  and  the  repeated  disputes 
developed  into  the  disastrous  war  with 
C'hina  in  19^7;  finally  in  1941  the  whole 
I^astern  Asia  area  became  a  battle  zone.  All 
the  phases  of  national  life — social,  economic, 
political,  cultural — were  placed  under  gov¬ 
ernment  control.  The  first  victims  were  the 
(x»mmunists.  T  heir  organization,  ROPF, 
was  completely  smashed  by  19^4.  Non- 
(x)mmunist  writers  were  not  free,  cither, 
from  censure  and  persecution  on  account  of 
what  officials  called  liberalism  or  “unde¬ 
sirable”  moral  influences.  Dead  authors 
were  not  spared.  By  the  code  of  censorship 
set  up  by  the  Ministry  of  Internal  Affairs  in 
19^5  some  passages  in  the  eleventh  century 
“'Fale  of  (lenji”  were  judged  to  be  infamous 
to  the  dignity  of  the  imperial  household; 
the  works  of  Saikaku,  a  seventeenth  century 
novelist,  were  banned  as  dangerous  erotic 
literature.  Among  the  contemporary  writ¬ 
ers  whose  works  offended  the  officials  were 
Roka  Tokutomi’s  “Nature  and  Life”  ( k/xi) 
and  Mushakbji’s  “His  Sister”  (1916).  The 
publishers  of  the  magazines  which  carried 
Tanizake’s  Sazame  Yu/(i  (“Fine  Flakes  of 
Snow”)  and  'fokuda’s  (“A  (^im¬ 

pressed  Picture”)  were  threatened  with  the 
suspension  of  their  licenses  unless  they 
stopped  including  such  works  in  their  pub¬ 
lication  list,  for  these  novels  of  manners 
were,  according  to  the  officials,  injurious  to 
the  national  morale.  On  account  of  the  ruth¬ 
less  censorship  which  extended  to  stage, 
screen,  and  radio  scripts,  drama  activities 
were  paralyzed  to  the  extent  that  the  vShin- 
geki  Rybkai  (New  Drama  Association) 
Theater,  New  Tsukiji  Theater,  and  many 
others  hail  to  be  closed  by  1940.  The  biggest 
“Red”  purge  came  at  the  beginning  of  19^8, 
completely  wiping  out  liberal  elements.  The 
whole  nation  was  whipped  into  militaristic 
discipline. 
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Fvcntually  realizing,  however,  that  the 
[ten  was  sf»meiimes  mightier  than  the 
sword,  the  military  authfirities  decided  to 
mobilize  writers  and  artists,  requiring  them 
to  work  for  the  heightening  of  national  mo¬ 
rale  and  for  the  information  and  education 
of  the  [tertple  in  the  ftccupicd  areas. 

In  August,  19^8,  the  Army  Intelligence 
Bureau  invited  authors  and  artists  to  guided 
tours  in  various  war  zones,  on  the  condi¬ 
tion  that  on  their  return  they  should  pro¬ 
vide  the  younger  people  at  home  with  such 
useful  information  or  readings  as  would 
inspire  their  patriotism.  This  offer  was  met 
with  great  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  writers 
and  artists.  In  Septcinher  of  the  same  year 
approximately  fifty  of  them  were  sent  to 
the  (Chinese  continent.  Tr)urs  <>{  a  similar 
nature  were  conducted  hy  the  Army  and 
Navy  in  subsequent  years.  The  Ministry  of 
Agriculture,  in  October  of  the  same  year, 
urged  writers  to  organize  the  Otuncil  of 
Rural  Literature  with  a  double  pur|X)se  in 
mind,  that  is,  (i)  tf)  acquaint  writers  with 
rural  life  and  (2)  to  foster  literary  interest 
among  the  agrarian  jK)pulation.  The  Arima 
Brize — a  prize  offered  in  the  name  of  the 
incumbent  Minister — was  given  each  year 
for  the  most  outstanding  work.  In  Febru¬ 
ary,  19^9,  the  Ministry  of  Overseas  Affairs 
organized  the  (x)uncil  of  (x)lonial  Litera¬ 
ture  and  sent  a  number  of  writers  to  the  col¬ 
onies  to  promote  cultural  activities  among 
the  recent  Japanese  immigrants.  In  October 
of  the  same  year  the  Ontral  0)mmittee  for 
the  Nation’s  Spiritual  Mobilization  asked 
writers  to  produce  such  fiction  as  would 
illustrate  the  virtue  of  patience  in  enduring 
the  shortages  and  inconveniences  of  every¬ 
day  life  which  were  necessitated  by  the  war¬ 
time  economy.  In  the  same  month  the  Navy 
and  the  Ministry  of  (>)mmunication  made 
a  joint  request  to  writers,  asking  them  to 
write  about  maritime  life  and  offering  an 
annual  prize  for  the  Ircst  work  of  the  kind. 
In  September,  1940,  the  ('ahinet  Informa¬ 
tion  Office  told  authors  to  write  for  the  re¬ 
citers  of  Naniwahushi  (the  most  |x)pular 
form  of  entertainment  in  which  a  story  is 


recited  to  the  accompaniment  of  an  instru¬ 
ment)  some  gfK)d  texts  out  of  materials  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  Ministry  of  Internal  Affairs, 
the  Army,  and  the  Navy.  The  same  office 
succeeded  in  organizing  a  so-called  ('ul- 
tural  Promotion  0)rps.  Writers  who  joined 
it  were  sent  out  to  various  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try  in  units  of  four  or  five  to  encourage 
among  the  local  people  their  willing  co¬ 
operation  with  government  [X)licy. 

With  the  outbreak  of  the  Pacific  War  in 
1941,  what  had  hitherto  been  invitations 
and  suggestions  to  writers  twk  the  form  of 
downright  orders;  all  wht)  were  physically 
fit  were  drafted  to  serve  for  prf)paganda 
and  information. 

During  these  years  a  considerable  num¬ 
ber  of  war  novels  came  out.  The  most  pop¬ 
ular  among  them  were  Ashihei  Hino’s  tril- 
“Wheat  and  Soldiers,”  “Soil 
and  Soldiers,”  and  “Flowers  and  Soldiers.” 
Next  to  Hino’s  works,  Hu/(an-Saf(usen 
(“Central  China  Operation,  19^8,”)  and  /«- 
gun  Techd  (“Military  Service  Record 
B(X)k,”  194^)  by  Tatsuzo  Ishikawa,  and 
Kaeranu  ChUtat  (“A  Company  That  Never 
Returned,”  1938)  and  Katsen  (“A  Sea  Bat¬ 
tle,”  1942)  by  Funio  Niwa  were  widely 
read.  These  novels  together  with  many 
other  war  stories  have  gradually  lost  much 
of  their  original  appeal  as  is  the  common 
fate  of  most  of  the  works  of  that  kind. 

Those  who  remained  at  home  without 
being  drafted  were  no  less  busy  than  those 
who  were  sent  overseas.  Their  busyness  was, 
however,  not  on  account  of  their  writing, 
because  the  rapidly  increasing  shortage  of 
paper  was  hitting  the  publishing  business 
hard.  They  had  to  sacrifice  a  greater  part 
of  their  time  to  factory  work,  speeches,  or  to 
organizing  various  patriotic  cultural  groups. 
Such  organizations  numbered  mr)re  than  a 
dozen — to  count  only  those  of  nationwide 
scale.  They  were  later  unified  into  the  Nip- 
|X)n  Bungaku  Hokokukai  (Japan  Society 
for  Service  to  the  C'ountry  through  Litera¬ 
ture)  in  June,  1942,  with  the  number  of  the 
membership  exceeding  thirty-five  hundred. 
The  main  works  of  this  Society  were  (i) 
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the  compilation  of  one  hundred  patriotic 
tanl{a  {X)ems;  (2)  two  conventions  of  writ¬ 
ers  in  Eastern  Asia:  one  in  November,  1942 
and  the  other  in  November,  194^;  and  (3) 
the  award  of  an  Eastern  Asia  Literary  Prize. 

Such  were  the  literary  activities  during 
the  war  period.  It  is  sad  to  recall  that  writers 
were  deprived  of  freedom  of  thought  and 
expression.  What  is  sadder  still,  however, 
is  the  fact  that  during  the  last  years  of  the 
war  the  writers  became  almost  insensible 
to  the  significance  of  what  they  had  lost. 

When  the  cessation  of  the  war  was  de¬ 
clared  on  August  15,  1945,  for  the  first  time 
in  many  years  people  could  afford  to  l(K)k 
around  them  with  a  sigh  of  relief.  They 
discovered  that  they  had  lost  everything. 
They  looked  intf)  themselves  and  found 
there  nothing  hut  despair  and  the  helpless 
sense  of  remorse.  They  wanted  to  make  a 
fresh  start,  but  were  quite  at  a  loss  how  and 
where  to  begin  it.  The  guiding  principles 
of  life  were  gone,  leaving  everything  lf)ok- 
ing  wasted,  futile,  and  hollow.  Exactly  in 
such  a  mood  as  this,  Sakunosuke  Oda  and 
Osamu  Dazai  poured  forth  their  carica¬ 
tured  pictures  of  man,  coloring  them  with 
their  peculiar  irony  and  self-mockery.  They 
scribbled  at  an  amazing  speed  as  if  vomiting 
from  nausea.  Their  activities  were  short¬ 
lived,  as  the  former  died  of  a  sudden  dis¬ 
ease  and  the  latter  killed  himself.  Their 
works,  which  morbidly  mirrored  the  confu¬ 
sion  and  blank  despair  of  the  perirul,  had  a 
great  appeal  to  the  readers  of  that  time. 
Nevertheless,  the  general  public  had  never 
completely  lost  the  sanity  of  their  taste,  for 
when  Sazame  Yul(i  (“Fine  Flakes  of 
Snow”)  by  Junichiro  Tanizaki  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  1946  it  received  an  immediate  wel¬ 
come,  continuing  to  be  a  best  seller  for 
many  months  to  come.  The  work  is  a  beau¬ 
tifully  written,  realistic  picture  of  the  life 
and  manners  of  an  upper  middle-class  fam¬ 
ily  in  the  Osaka  and  Kobe  area.  The  author 
gives  exquisite  portraits  of  the  four  wom¬ 
en  of  the  family,  each  beautiful  in  her  own 
way  but  each  pursuing  a  different  course  in 
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life.  Some  critic  said  that  this  is  modern 
realism  perfumed  and  groomed  by  the  re¬ 
fined  sense  of  beauty  which  the  author  in¬ 
herited  from  the  ancient  writers  of  courtly 
romances.  The  book  is  considered  to  be  the 
best  novel  of  manners  in  recent  years. 

The  liberal  policy  of  the  SCAP  during 
the  first  perknl  of  the  Occupation  gave  un¬ 
limited  freedom  to  the  Marxists  and  opened 
the  floodgates  of  their  activity.  The  first 
thing  they  did  following  their  liberation 
was  to  organize,  in  less  than  four  months 
after  the  end  of  the  war,  the  Society  for 
New  Japanese  Literature.  Membership  was 
open  only  to  those  who  positively  opposed 
and  refused  to  crx)perate  with  the  imperial¬ 
istic  war.  Their  organ,  “New  Japanese  Lit¬ 
erature,”  was  published  in  January  of  the 
next  year.  The  aims  of  the  organization 
were:  (i)  the  creation  of  democratic  litera¬ 
ture  and  the  propagation  of  democratic 
ideals,  (2)  encouragement  of  creative  in¬ 
terests  among  the  masses  and  the  organi¬ 
zation  of  them  into  a  new  force,  (3)  fight 
against  anything  reactionary  in  culture  and 
literature,  (4)  protection  of  complete  free¬ 
dom  in  progressive  literary  activities,  (5) 
co-ordination  with  other  progressive  move¬ 
ments  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

Most  active  among  the  members  were 
Ujaku  Akita,  Kiyoshi  Eguchi,  Korehito 
Kurahara,  Tsurujiro  Kubf)kawa,  Sunao 
Tokunaga,  Juji  Nakano,  Ineko  Sata,  Sei- 
kichi  Fujimori,  and  Yuriko  Miyamoto. 
Chief  works  of  those  writers  include  Y uriko 
Miyamoto’s  Futatsu  no  Niwa  (“Two  Gar¬ 
dens,”  1947)  3nd  D6hy6  (“Milestones,” 
1948-50),  Sunao  Tokunaga’s  Tsuma  yo 
Nemure  (“Sleep,  My  Wife,”  1946-48),  Juji 
Nakano’s  Goshak^u  no  Saf^e  (“A  Quarter- 
Pint  Saf^e,”  1947),  3nd  Ineko  Sata’s  Wata- 
l{ushi  no  Tol{yo  Chizu  (“My  Tokyo  Map,” 
1949).  They  were  under  compulsion  to 
adopt  “social  realism”  which  required 
them  to  interpret  the  life  around  them  in 
the  light  of  “historic  necessity,”  that  is,  in 
terms  of  the  development  of  Marxian  revo¬ 
lution  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Though  profuse 
in  quantity,  their  works  were  rather  medio- 
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ere  in  quality,  for  all  their  enthusiasm  and 
effort.  One  defect  of  the  proletarian  writers 
was  their  excessive  preoccupation  with  their 
ideology  which  was  inevitahly  accompanied 
hy  the  neglect  of  their  literary  craftsman¬ 
ship.  Morcfjver,  constant  conflicts  and  col¬ 
lisions  within  their  party  were  hy  tV)  means 
favorable  to  their  activities,  causing  them 
to  take  sides.  The  party  was  finally  split 
intf)  two  camps  in  1950.  Then  as  the  Korean 
War  progressed  their  activities  were  again 
ruled  out. 

There  apjieared  a  group  of  young  writ¬ 
ers  called  apr^s-guerre  novelists.  They  made 
their  dehuts,  indeed,  after  the  end  of  the 
war.  Among  the  writers  whf)  wrote  in  Ktn- 
dat  liungaku  (“M«Klern  Literature”),  their 
organ,  first  issued  in  January,  19.46,  we  find 
the  names  of  Hiroshi  Noma,  Rinzo  Shiina, 
Shinichiro  Nakanura,  Taijun  Takeda,  and 
Yukio  Mishima.  Some  of  them  affiliated 
themselves  with  the  Sriciety  for  New  Japa¬ 
nese  Literature  hut  there  was  a  sharp  line 
of  demarcation  Between  their  principles  and 
those  of  the  Marxists.  They  were  individ¬ 
ualists,  strong  in  their  as.sertion  of  personal 
freedom  and  indejx-ndence,  and  they  did 
not  share  any  of  the  Marxian  optimism  of 
lielief  in  “historic  necessity.”  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  many  of  them  were  deeply  [icssimis- 
lic.  They  felt  that  they  had  Been  cheated 
and  misguided  hy  “isms” — Socialism,  Oim- 
munism.  Liberalism,  Nationalism,  and 
Militarism — and  hence  were  determined 
never  to  let  anything  else  of  the  sort  delude 
them,  'fhey  chose  creative  writing  as  their 
vocation  mainly  because  they  thought  that 
they  would  l>e  able  to  make  the  pisitive, 
unequivocal  assertion  of  .self  in  this  type  of 
activity.  The  works  of  Yoshie  Hotta  and 
Kinzd  Shiina  offer  the  best  illustration  of 
their  individualism.  They  were  conseejuent- 
ly  accused  of  “bourgeois  liberalism,”  espe¬ 
cially  by  Marxists.  Nevertheless,  a  certain 
change  has  since  been  taking  place,  with 
growing  evidence  of  their  recognition  of 
the  importance  and  the  impact  of  society 
uprin  the  individual.  Rugged  individualism 
is  becoming  much  subdued,  for  instance,  in 


such  works  as  Fuhaif(a  (“Wind-Pollinated 
Flowers,”  1952),  by  Taijun  Takeda,  and 
Shinl{u-Chitai  (“The  Vacuum  Zone,”  1952) 
by  Hiroshi  Noma.  They  are  trying  to  depict 
the  life  of  an  individual  as  a  member  of  a 
community  with  all  its  problems. 

The  writers  who  enjoy  the  greatest  jxip- 
ularity  with  the  general  reading  public  arc 
Masuji  Ibuse,  Hunroku  Shishi,  Sei  ho,  and 
Yojiro  Ishizaka,  all  of  whom  began  their 
literary  career  at  the  opening  of  the  Showa 
era  and  have  now  reached  full  maturitv  in 
their  technique  and  craftsmanship.  A  well 
balanced  mixture  of  satire  and  irony  with 
light  humor  makes  their  works  enjoyable 
reading.  The  public  has  long  been  missing 
humor.  Another  merit  of  these  writers  is 
their  clever  choice  of  theme.  Unlike  most  of 
the  Japanese  writers  who  cease  to  be  crit¬ 
ical  of  life  and  sfxiety  at  large  as  they  grow 
older,  withdrawing  into  the  narrow  range 
of  their  personal  experiences,  thfise  writers 
are  keeping  their  eyes  ever  wide-awake  and 
keenly  alert  to  seize  upon  some  interesting 
theme  to  write  about.  They  are  convinced 
that  it  is  exactly  this  retrospective  interest 
in  one’s  own  persfinal  experiences  which 
narrowed  the  scoj>e  of  Japanese  literature. 
With  the  exception  of  Masuji  lbu.se,  who  is 
primarily  a  fK)et  with  a  slightly  primitivistic 
turn,  having  an  extremely  original  sense 
which  makes  him  different  from  anyone 
el.se,  all  these  writers  are  experimenting 
with  presenting  a  critical  and  satirical  view 
of  man  and  society,  as  thev  deal  with  cur¬ 
rent  ideas  and  problems.  .All  their  characters 
are  humane,  hone.st,  and  sincere  in  their 
que.st  for  truth  and  happiness.  In  jiytt- 
Cial^k.0  (“A  Schot)!  of  Freedom”)  by  Hun¬ 
roku  Shishi,  ff)r  instance,  the  big,  affable 
hero  who  is  driven  out  of  his  home  by  his 
wife  because  of  his  inability  to  supjxirt  her 
goes  to  live  in  the  .slum  under  a  bridge, 
learning  to  make  his  living  hy  fishing  what¬ 
ever  is  vendable  out  of  garbage  boxes  in  the 
streets.  Without  being  spoiled  by  such  ex¬ 
periences,  he  continues  to  keep  the  same 
humane  amiability  of  character  until  he  be- 
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CDmcs  reunited  with  his  wife,  washes  »lishes, 
and  waves  to  her  as  she  goes  out  to  work. 

1'he  second  quarter  of  this  century  in  this 
way  lost  fourteen  years  in  war,  and  the  re¬ 
maining  years  were  not  free  of  its  fore¬ 
shadows  and  its  aftermaths,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  a  few  happy  years  jireceding  the 
Manchurian  Incident  in  19^1.  V'aritjus  in¬ 
novations  which  were  started  in  these  years 
were  ahandoned  with  the  advent  of  the  war 
years.  Writers  after  the  war,  critics  agree, 
w’ere  compelled  to  make  a  completely  fresh 
start.  All  of  them  have  since  been  ex[>eri- 
menting  with  regard  to  how  to  bring  Japa¬ 
nese  literature  to  the  world  level,  how  to 


The  following  literary  works  published  in  .Swedisli 
in  Finland  were  listed  hy  Ho  ('arpclan  of  nelsin>;f(>rs 
as  outstanding  in  i<>St  in  a  note  in  Rogens  Verdrn  for 
M.irch  i<>54:  (iunnar  HjdrlinK.  Som  alia  dar.  Siider- 
strdin. — One  of  Midrlinx's  most  impressive  collections 
of  verse,  distm>,'uished  hy  simplicity  and  purity  of  Ian- 
jjuaKc;  Rahlie  Knckell.  Skiigg'trslysfn.  Siklerstriim. — 
Wrse  by  one  of  Finland’s  IcadinK  minlernists,  <lisci- 
plined  and  eviKative;  R.ihlie  F’.nckell.  Traktat.  Sotler- 
strom. —  Revealing  personal  reflections  on  jteneral  prob¬ 
lems  of  art;  ('.hrister  Kihiman.  Munkmonnlog.  SiHler- 
stroin. — Second  IxHik  of  verse  by  an  outstanding  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  younjjer  Kmeration  anions  F'innisli- 
Swedisb  piK-ts;  V^lldemar  Nyman.  Dm  stora  flykim. 
Scbildt. — Historical  novel  alvuit  the  flijjht  of  the  Alan<l 
islanders  westwanl  and  their  return  during  the  wars  of 
the  eiuhteenth  century;  f)scar  I’.irland.  Dm  fdrtrollade 
I'dgm.  Schildt. — A  brilliant  fictional  treatment  of  a 
child’s  World  in  an  enchanted  summer  on  the  Karelian 
Isthmus;  Thomas  W'arburton.  Slagruta.  Schildt. — 
ninthly  personalized  verse  full  of  meaning. 

iMwrmce  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kmtuchy  Lihraries 

“It  has  lonff  been  known  that  Stalin  never  trusted 
the  intellectuals;  and  now,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Iron 
('urtain,  principally  in  the  United  States,  there  is  be>fin- 
nin>{  to  take  shape  a  movement  of  anta};onism  toward 
the  writer,  toward  the  university  professor,  toward  the 
thinking  man,  all  based  upon  the  superstition  of  the 
common  man  .  .  .  that  those  ‘egg  heads’  are  unstable, 
variable  creatures,  bearers  of  ideas  that  are  dangerous 
for  the  physical  and  moral  health  of  the  nation." 

Erico  Verlssimo 


widen  its  scope  hy  infusing  into  it  solidness 
of  content  heightened  by  sharpness  of  vision 
and  insight  into  the  major  aspects  of  life. 

Hopeful  signs  are  beginning  to  show 
themselves  in  the  new  generation — young 
writers  of  very  promising  caliber  like  Sho- 
hei  O-oka.  These  authors,  as  well  as  many 
of  the  writers  already  mentioned,  are  pro¬ 
ducing  very  promising  novels.*  These 
works  may  determine  the  essence  and  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  next  quarter  century. 

Nagoya 

•  This  study  was  restricted  to  the  lap.incse  novel  be¬ 
cause  this  genre  reflects  most  clearly  the  impact  of 
[xilitical  turmoil  during  the  hectic  period  under  in¬ 
vestigation. 


Rdmulo  Gallegos,  in  residence  at  the  University  of 
Oklahotna  from  Novemlier  l‘>5t  to  April  l‘tS4,  has 
returned  to  his  home  in  .Morelia,  Mexico.  While  living 
111  Norman,  Okla.,  he  finished  the  first  draft  of  his 
new  novel,  Im  sagrada  confiama,  a  story  with  a 
.Michoacan  setting  constructed  around  the  agrarian 
movement  in  Mexico.  While  a  guest  of  Norman  and 
the  University,  he  was  feted  by  students,  faculty,  an<l 
townspeople.  He  received  honorary  meml>ershi|>  in 
Kappa  (iamma  F^psilon,  liK'al  miMlern  language  hon 
orary  society.  Sigma  Delta  I’l,  national  Spanish  hon¬ 
orary  society,  and  was  made  an  honorary  memlier  of 
the  faculty  of  the  Department  of  Mialern  Languages 
of  the  University  of  Oklahoma. 

'I’he  Portuguese  writer  Ferreira  de  ('astro  made  the 
following  reply  to  the  ejuestion;  "Do  you  think  a  writer 
ought  to  have  several  publishers  or  only  one?” — “That 
de|)ends  on  various  circumstances  and  u[xin  the  cus¬ 
toms  of  each  country.  In  France  almost  all  writers  pre¬ 
fer  to  have  several  publishers,  since  that  results,  accord¬ 
ing  to  them,  in  useful  competition.  Perhaps  they  are 
right,  but  as  for  me,  I  prefer  a  single  publisher.  If  we 
lose  those  advantages  we  have  others,  on  the  other 
hand,  which  are  also  important:  the  friendship  which 
IS  established  lietween  jicrsons,  the  typ.f>graphical  unity 
of  one’s  publications,  and  that  understanding  which  is 
Ixirn  of  freejuent  and  friendly  relations." 

Pregon  laterano 

The  March  26,  if>^4  issue  of  The  \lj7ndnn]  Times 
IJterary  Supplement  included  an  interesting  and  high¬ 
ly  to  be  recommended  special  section  devoted  to  French 
writing  tcxlay. 
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Halld6r  Kiljan  Laxness 

Hy  Lawrence  S.  Thompson 
'r*he  man  Ixjrn  Halldor  Ciudjdnsson  in  1902 
and  who  has  attained  world  fame  as  Halldor 
Kiljan  Laxness  has  lieen  branded  as  a  Com¬ 
munist.  Indeed,  he  was  awarded  the  Stalin 
Prize  for  i.iterature  in  1953  and  accepted  it. 
Under  some  definitions  he  may  well  be  a  Com¬ 
munist,  hut  his  creative  work  is  in  no  sense 
dfxtrinaire  .Marxist  or  related  in  any  way  to 
the  standard  type  of  fiction  published  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain.  .Moreover,  those  who  know 
Laxriess  as  a  man,  as  a  politician,  or  as  a  writer 
would  have  the  gravest  fears  for  his  personal 
security  were  he  transjxised  to  the  Moscow  of 
our  day. 

In  a  sense,  America  is  in  part  responsible 
for  Laxness’s  views.  In  1927-29  he  travelled 
widely  in  North  America,  particularly  in 
(Canada  and  C'alifornia.  He  met  and  cultivated 
Upton  Sinclair,  whose  socialistic  ideas  unejues 
tionably  impressed  the  young  Icelander.  f)n 
the  other  haiul.  Laxness  claims  that  he  “did 
not  Ix-come  a  Scxrialist  in  America  from  study¬ 
ing  ixx>ks  but  from  observing  the  hungry  un¬ 
employed  in  the  parks.’’ 

Laxness  has  been  subjected  to  other  influ¬ 
ences  which  have  also  shaped  his  thinking.  At 
the  age  of  seventeen  (in  1919)  he  began  to 
travel  all  over  Europe,  and  in  January  1923 
he  was  baptized  a  Roman  Catholic,  taking  the 
name  of  Halldor  Kiljan  Laxness;  Kiljan  from 
the  Irish  martyr  and  Laxness  from  his  ances¬ 
tral  farm  in  .Mosfellsveit  northeast  of  Rey¬ 
kjavik.  His  conversion  was  as  much  an  any¬ 
thing  else  a  gesture  of  defiance  to  the  anarchy 
of  the  Europe  of  the  Twenties,  but  it  was  in  no 
sense  a  meaningless  act. 

The  significant  dixument  from  this  perioil 
is  the  novel  Vrfarinn  fra  Kasmir  ( 1925), 
the  talc  of  Stcinn  Ellidi,  son  of  a  patrician 
family  of  Reykjavik.  Stcinn,  less  well  bal¬ 
anced  than  his  creator,  roams  through  {X)stwar 
Euro(ic  and  finally  is  converted  to  Catholicism. 
I  Ic  seduces  his  uncle’s  wife,  but  finally  he  re¬ 
jects  her  when  she  seeks  to  take  him  from  his 
studies  for  the  priesthood.  The  superficiality 
of  Stcinn’s  environment,  the  tyranny  of  sex, 
the  antithesis  of  (iod  and  woman  are  a  few  of 
the  mass  of  ideas  with  which  Laxness  deals  in 
I'efarinn  frd  Kasmir,  occasionally  in 

rather  crude  terms  of  reference  but  to  l>c  ex¬ 
pressed  more  vigorously  and  more  artistically 
in  his  later  work. 


After  his  return  from  America  Laxness  pub¬ 
lished  an  im[X)rtant  collection  of  essays, 
Aipydub6l(^ln  ( 1929),  in  which  he  reveals  him¬ 
self  clearly  as  a  reformer  with  a  socialistic 
orientation.  I  Ic  is  still  convinced  of  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  the  ('hristian  ethic,  but  he  stresses  his 
belief  in  Iceland’s  future.  Alxwe  all,  he  now 
puts  man  in  the  center  of  his  universe,  placing 
the  rcs{X)nsibility  for  the  ultimate  achievement 
of  social  justice  directly  on  man’s  shoulders. 

Laxncss  had  been  active  as  a  political  com¬ 
mentator  an<l  organizer  all  along.  He  worked 
gradually  to  unite  the  Aljiyduflokkur  Islands 
(Social  Democratic  Workers’  Party)  with  the 
Communist  Party  of  Iceland;  and  in  1938  his 
efforts  met  with  success  when  the  Sameinin- 
garflokkur  Al|iydu-Sosialistaflokkur  (Work¬ 
ers’  Collective  Party — 5>ocialist  Party)  was 
formed,  and  the  old  ties  with  the  Comintern 
were  dissolved.  Laxness  frequently  contributes 
to  the  official  organ  of  his  new  party,  and  in  the 
issue  of  February  28,  1952,  he  wrote  these  strik¬ 
ing  words:  “I  have  never  been  a  mcml>er  of  any 
('ommunist  Party,  and  it  w'ould  be  a  source  of 
terrible  misunderstanding  were  I  to  announce 
myself  as  a  Communist;  and  I  am  sure  that 
my  friends  in  Moscow  would  be  astounded, 
since  I  have  always  thought  of  myself  as  a 
leftist  Socialist.’’ 

With  this  background  of  Laxness’s  |X)litical 
and  social  thought  we  are  in  a  Ix-tter  {X)sition 
to  understand  his  mature  fiction.  Sal/(a  Valina, 
published  in  two  parts  in  1931  (P«  vinvidur 
hreifii)  and  1932  (Fugltnn  t  fjbrunni),  is  set 
in  Oseyri  on  .'\xIarfjord,  where  all  human 
existence  is  on  fish  and  of  fish.  Salka  V'alka,  a 
little  woods  colt  girl,  struggles  against  the 
social  and  economic  handicaps  of  her  }x>sition 
in  life  until  she  finds  a  soul  mate  in  Arnaldur, 
the  restless  dreamer  and  socialist.  It  is  a  fine 
{xirtrayal  of  the  striving  of  the  individual  to 
adjust  to  society,  and  one  point  alone  will 
prove  that  it  is  more  than  a  tendentious  Marx¬ 
ist  piece:  The  socialist  Arnaldur  is  anything 
but  an  idealizetl  hero  sans  peur  et  sans  re- 
proche,  and  the  local  capitalist  Johan  Hogesen 
is  no  blood  sucking  villain,  but  a  warm  and 
lovable  patriarch. 

Sjdlfstaett  f6ll{  ( 1934-35)  has  lieen  described 
as  an  Icelandic  counterpart  to  Hamsun’s 
Marl(ens  grpde;  but  although  both  novels  deal 
with  pioneering  homesteaders,  I^axness  has 
given  his  book  a  more  profound  sociological 
significance.  While  Hamsun’s  Isak  finally  tri- 
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umphs  over  all  obstacles,  Laxness’s  Bjartur 
goes  down  in  defeat.  Hjartur  has  will  }X)wer, 
determination,  and  physical  vigor,  hut  the 
forces  Ixryond  his  little  Held  of  action  overcome 
him.  To  Laxness  it  is  the  same  fate  that  was 
in  store  for  the  thousands  of  other  Icelanders 
in  the  same  position. 

The  tetralogy  on  Olafur  Karason  {Ljos 
hrimsint,  1937;  Hdll  sumarlandsins,  1938; 
Utis  sf{dldsins,  1939;  anti  Fegurd  himinsins, 
1940)  deals  with  a  similarly  typical  Icelandic 
theme.  Much  of  the  book  is  based  on  the 
twenty  manuscript  volumes  in  the  Lands- 
hokasafn  in  Reykjavik  in  which  the  obscure 
folk  poet  Magnus  Hjalmur  Magnusson  re¬ 
corded  his  life  and  works.  Olafur’s  career  is,  to 
be  sure,  a  fine  portrayal  of  a  jxx-t’s  life  and 
emotions,  but  Laxness’s  version  lends  it  a  more 
universal  meaning,  the  story  of  a  human  life 
that  was  dedicated  to  beauty  and  yet  comjxfllcd 
to  undergo  all  the  trials  of  this  vale  of  tears. 
There  is  humor,  lx)ld  satire,  individual  trag¬ 
edy,  and  s{x;culation  on  man’s  fate.  TTie  fX)et 
gives  meaning  to  the  mysteries  of  life,  hut  he 
solves  neither  the  problem  of  life  nor  the  com¬ 
plicated  social  relationships  of  man  to  man. 

islands f(luf(l(an  (  1943),  the  first  book  in  the 
trilogy  consisting  of  Hid  Ijosa  man  (1944) 
and  F.ldur  /  Kaupinhafn  (1946),  is  set  in  the 
late  seventeenth  and  early  eighteenth  century 
and  portrays  the  lowest  ebb  of  Icelandic  his¬ 
tory,  when  all  seemed  hopeless  under  the  Dan¬ 
ish  political  and  economic  domination.  In  the 
first  part  we  meet  Ion  Hreggvidsson,  an  Ice¬ 
landic  peasant  who  has  escajxrd  from  an  un¬ 
just  death  sentence  meted  out  by  a  Danish 
judge  and  has  fled  to  .\msterdam.  The  evils 
of  late  seventeenth  century  colonialism  are 
brought  out  forcefully,  hut  to  some  degree 
Jon’s  troubles  are  symlx>lic  of  the  social  prob¬ 
lems  that  Laxness  sees  in  present-day  Iceland. 
In  Hid  Ipsa  man  we  meet  one  Arnas  Arnaeus, 
none  other  than  the  celebrated  Arni  Magnus¬ 
son  (1663-1730),  founder  of  the  fabulous 
Arnamagnaean  Collection  in  the  University  of 
Copenhagen  Library.  He  forsakes  the  proud, 
aristocratic  Snofrid,  “the  fair  maiden,’’  in 
order  to  pursue  his  passion  for  collecting  Ice¬ 
landic  manuscripts.  In  the  third  part  of  the 
trilogy  Arnas  weds  a  rich  termagant  in  Copen¬ 
hagen  merely  to  secure  enough  money  to  build 
his  manuscript  collection,  which,  ironically 
enough,  w'as  gravely  damaged  in  the  great 
Copenhagen  fire.  Jon,  Snofrid,  and  Arnas  each 
represent  a  different  phase  of  Iceland’s  char¬ 
acter,  and  each  is  masterfully  exploited  by  the 
man  known  to  politics  as  an  internationalist, 
but  whom  few  Icelanders  surpass  in  passionate 
devotion  to  their  country. 
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Atomstbdin  (1948)  deals  with  a  problem  as 
urgent  in  Icelandic  jxilitics  today  as  the  Danish 
rule  was  in  former  times.  It  [X)rtrays,  with  the 
insight  of  a  poet  and  patriot  deeply  concerned 
for  the  future  of  his  land,  the  radical  changes 
in  m(xlern  Icelandic  society,  of  w'hich  the 
major  causes  have  Ix-en  the  L'nitetl  States  cxcu- 
pation  and  later  the  North  .Atlantic  Treaty. 
The  Reykjavik  patrician  Bui  Arland  and  the 
young  northern  girl,  Uggla,  who  came  to 
Reykjavik  to  study  organ  in  the  Conservatory, 
are  as  powerful  figures  as  Bjartur,  Jon,  Snd- 
frid,  or  .Arnas  in  their  resfiective  roles  in  this 
most  recent  chapter  of  the  Icelandic  epic. 

Space  forbids  mention  of  Laxness’s  num¬ 
erous  other  writings,  mainly  essays,  hut  his  six 
great  novels  reveal  an  artist  who  has  used  his 
(x)litical  ideas  in  his  creative  work  rather  than 
one  who  has  been  ruled  by  any  [X)litical  or 
social  dogma.  The  artist  Laxness  is  the  master 
of  the  patriot  and  social  reformer  Laxness. 
Perhaps  Laxness  is  somewhat  too  naive,  jx)- 
litically,  ever  to  lx:  entrusted  with  affairs  of 
state;  hut  his  role  is  and  should  l>e  that  of  the 
artist,  not  the  statesman. 

University  of  Kentud^y  lahraries 

Josef  Marschall  and  His  Lyrics 

By  J.  Michael  M(X)rc 

Josef  Marschall  is  Viennese  by  birth  and 
tem|x:rament  and  very  proud  of  his  ancestry: 

Ich  bin  (lahrim  in  drni  Landr,  wo  KImtrr  und  Doinr 

vom  jn'iinen  (Jcwdlk  ihrer  Kuppen  die  Feme  be- 
grussen, 

ich  bin  daheim  in  dem  Land,  wo  am  ruhigen  Strrime 

den  hangenden  (iarten  die  Herbste  die  Traulie 
durchsiissen, 

ich  kann  nicht  die  Formen,  die  Krijgr  des  Schdnen 
zerbrechen, 

nichts  hab  ich  zu  tun  mit  dem  Hektischen,  Diirren, 
Abstrakten, 

ich  kann  nur  <lie  mostige  Sprache  der  Meinigen 
sprechen, 

e$  schliigt  mir  das  ilrrz  noch  in  Haydns  arkadischrn 
Takten! 

There  are  three  main  characteristics  that  make 
up  Marschall’s  poetry,  and  they  again  arc  but 
reflections  of  the  man  and  his  own  life  experi¬ 
ence:  his  love  for  nature,  his  love  for  the  fJreek 
and  Roman  classics,  and  his  love  for  music.  It 
also  becomes  evident  from  the  above  that 
.Marschall  rejects  surrealistic  modernism. 

Although  horn  in  Vienna  (October  2,  1 90S) 
.Marschall  was  reared  in  the  country,  “schon 
w'eit  draussen  in  den  Weingiirten,’’  where  the 
family  owned  a  house.  However,  in  1919  when 
Austria  along  with  Oermany  went  down  in 
defeat,  the  family  lost  everything  and  had  to 
move  to  Vienna  proffer,  “in  der  Stadte  kan- 
tiges  (lerolle,”  as  he  puts  it. 
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Fortunately,  young  Marschall  found  con¬ 
solation  in  his  studies;  “Diese  CJrossen  dcs 
Altertums  hal>en  meine  armscligc  Jugend  mit 
ihrem  idehte  besonnt  und  erfreut,”  he  says, 
and  in  1^24  Marschall  enrolled  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Vienna  to  major  in  classical  philology, 
liut  the  Ancients  thus  lieing  a  fundamental 
part  of  .Marschall’s  academic  training  are  not 
only  respcjnsible  for  his  own  “classical”  style, 
he  also  l(K>ks  up  to  them  for  inspiration  in 
formulating  his  philosophy  of  life.  He  calls  it 
“die  schdne  Welt  des  C»eist-und  Formcn- 
.i<lels.”  I  le  must  admit,  indeed,  that  our  pres¬ 
ent  age  is  far,  far  removed  from  such  an  ideal. 

.Marschall’s  literary  output  is  small  but  dis¬ 
tinguished.  He  has  to  his  credit  three  novels, 
Der  Damon  (19^0);  Die  vermahlten  lung- 
geseUen  (I9?l);  and  Der  Fremde  (1940),  an 
autobiographical  novel  presently  made  into  a 
movie,  and  two  volumes  of  poetry,  Herhst- 
gesang  (1949)  and  Wtr  I^bendigen  (1952). 
In  his  fxjetry  Marschall  is  Erlehnisdichlcr 
throughout.  “Vita  Ipsa”  and  “Jahr  um  Jahr,” 
the  first  two  cycles  of  Herbstgesang,  are  pure¬ 
ly  confessional  in  char-acter.  In  his  next  cycle 
“Die  Traulae  des  Fingels”  Marschall  rendered 
in  verse  what  Haydn  once  aspired  to  set  to 
music,  namely  the  bucolic  countryside  around 
the  Neusiediersee  with  its  vineyards  and  oltl 
traditions.  These  jXK-ms  are  lyrical  Heimat- 
k^unst  at  its  Ix-st,  with  a  touch  of  the  eternal. 
I'he  last  cycle  entitled  “Menschen  und 
Mythen”  is  a  series  of  longer  (xiems  dealing 
lx»th  with  scenes  taken  from  real  life  (c.g., 
“Die  Pest  im  Dorf”)  and  others  of  a  mytho¬ 
logical  nature  (e.g.,  “Laertes”)  or  Iwrrowed 
from  history  such  as  “Ballata  Pastorale”  pay¬ 
ing  tribute  to  Josef  I  laydn. 

In  his  last  volume,  Wir  lubendigen,  Mar¬ 
schall  once  more  is  confessional,  but  on  a  much 
higher  plane.  ITie  topic  is  life  itself — “All- 
macht  und  Tiefe  alles  Ixlx-ns”: 

Wiirf'  ith  mrinrn  fufxl  nicht  auf  <fich, 

•lass  rr  scliimmernd  von  dir  widcrsthicnc — 

licSc  Fr<lc,  •!«  ith  gnadix 

ath,  was  warst  du,  warst  du  ohnr  mich. 

Alirs,  was  du  inir  cnt);('KrnbrinKst, 
nirinc  Hlitkr  bliihrnd  zu  bewirten, 
braucht  mich,  wic  die  Hcrdc  braucht  den  Hirten; 
meine  Ohren  schafTen's,  dass  tlu  sin>;st. 

Wiirf’  ith  meine  Trauer  nicht  auf  <iich, 
nicht  (fen  Schatten  meiner  kleinen  Leiden, 
doppelt  einsam  stiinden  tleine  Weiden — 

•l<xh  ich  mache  dich  Keschwisterlith. 

Although  he  docs  not  consider  himself  an 
Epigone  of  Rilke,  his  |X)etry  does  remind  us 
of  the  young  Rilke  and  even  more  of  I^cilhelm. 
Josef  Marschall  is  a  rare  master  of  the  use  of 


the  language.  He  has  a  keen  sense  for  its 
musical  (|ualities.  In  the  tradition  of  Stefan 
CIcorge,  Marschall  creates  new  word  patterns 
and  gives  entirely  new,  hitherto  unknown 
meanings  to  the  individual  words: 

Aus  VerwandlunR  wachst  das  I.cben, 
aus  dem  I.eben  bliiht  der  (Jeist, 
bliiht  •Icr  Geist,  in  (lessen  Weben 
Er  sich  V(X  sich  scibst  erweist: 
trag  es,  wie  das  Feld  die  Rebcn, 
dass  der  T<k1  das  All  durchkreist. 

Sieh  im  Feindlichen  RewegunR, 
die  auch  dich  heraufRebracht, 
in  der  AnRst  der  WidcrIcRunR 
(lessen,  was  dich  anRstlich  macht: 
es  ist  Gottes  eiRne  ReRunR, 
der  in  dir  die  Zeit  verwacht. 

This  poem  also  reveals  metaphysical  insight, 
understanding  for  what  is  l>ehind  all  things, 
and  calls  to  our  mind  Stefan  (Jeorge’s  hymn 
“Traum  und  Tod.” 

Marschall  is  just  as  much  a  master  of  rhythm 
and  rhyme  as  he  is  of  language.  Aside  from 
the  metrical  forms  already  ejuoted  we  find  him 
using  to  {icrfcction  the  sonnet,  the  ritornel, 
classical  and  free  verse.  The  last  [xx-m  from 
B7r  l^bendigcn  entitled  “Riickblick”  sjx-aks 
lx*st  for  the  character  of  Josef  Marschall  and 
his  art; 

Zweimid  in  der  Kindheit  w,ir  ich  oben: 

Eignes  Ilaus  von  ciRncm  Land  umwolxn, 

riitlicher  M.irillenbliite  Festc, 

TaRe,  weicher  als  im  VoRrlncste! 

Zweimal  warf  man  mich  hinab  zur  I  lolle, 
in  der  Stiidte  kantiRes  Gerdllc. 

Durch  der  Armut  Schulcn  lief  ich  laiiRc, 
aber  immer  Rradcr  nur  im  (JanRC. 

All  mein  Weinen  zor  ich  ab  wic  Wcinc: 

Roldne,  von  der  Trauer  TriibunR  reinc. 

Diese  Schalc  brinR  ich  dar  dem  oben; 
darf  das  Lcben  licben  und  es  loben. 

Amen. 

Riverdale,  N.  Y. 

Ferenc  Herezeg,  IS63-1954 

By  Joseph  Remcnyi 

The  noted  Hungarian  novelist  and  playwright 
died  March  ?,  1954,  in  Budapest.  I  le  was  Ixirn 
in  the  city  of  Vcrsec,  a  former  I  lungarian 
community  now  ceded  to  Yugoslavia,  and 
occupied  for  half  a  century  a  prominent  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  world  of  Hungarian  letters.  There 
were  times  w'hen  next  to  .Mdr  Jokai  and  K.11- 
man  Mikszath  he  w'as  the  most  [xipular  writer 
of  fiction.  Although  the  avant-garde  critics 
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hurled  all  kinds  of  justified  and  unjustified 
charges  against  him,  in  all  fairness  it  must  In- 
admitted  that  he  was  an  author  of  major  qual¬ 
ities.  To  be  sure,  he  lacked  the  chastened  spirit 
of  the  j)ure  literary  artist;  he  appealed  primar¬ 
ily  to  readers  of  the  gentry  or  the  Ixiurgcois 
class;  in  relationship  to  our  contemfxirary  taste 
he  seems  a  |K-riod  writer.  Nevertheless,  if  Wil¬ 
liam  Dean  Howells  in  America  or  Paul  Hour- 
get  in  I'rance  are  considered  indisjiensable 
links  lictween  the  narrative  manner  of  the  past 
and  the  present,  in  the  same  light  Eercnc 
I  lerezeg  should  lie  judged  as  a  transition  from 
the  traditional  anecdotal  features  of  Hun¬ 
garian  narrative  art  to  that  of  a  more  dis¬ 
criminating  matmer  of  writing. 

Herezeg  wrote  social  and  historical  novels 
and  stories  with  a  gentry  or  middle<lass  back¬ 
ground,  tragedies,  comedies,  farces,  and  mem¬ 
oirs.  1  le  was  inclined  to  lie  inilulgent  with  the 
frailties  and  foibles  of  the  Hungarian  ruling 
classes,  although  in  his  later  works  he  adopted 
a  critical  attitude.  In  his  [xilitical  orientation 
he  was  what  one  might  term  a  conservative 
lilx-ral.  His  novels  and  plays  seem  like  the  fic¬ 
tional  or  dramatic  parade  of  ancient  and  mod¬ 
ern  Hungarian  life.  They  are  written  with 
urbane  taste  and  with  the  standards  of  a  man 
to  whom  it  was  as  im}X)rtatu  to  lx-  an  author 
as  to  lx  a  gentleman.  Considering  the  trend 
of  the  times,  it  is  comprehensible  that  he  suf¬ 
fered  a  setback  in  his  prestige,  but  it  seems 
reasonable  to  say  that  as  long  as  there  is  Hun¬ 
garian  literary  history  his  name  will  lx  men¬ 
tioned  with  a  certain  resjxct. 

\\' IS  tern  Reserve  University 

Institute  of  Madrilene  Studies 

By  1  lensley  Charles  Wcxidbridgc 
The  Instituto  de  Estudios  Madrilenos  was  for¬ 
mally  inaugurateil  on  Novcmlxr  24,  IM51.  Its 
purjxise  is  to  study  every  phase  of  the  history 
of  Spain’s  capital  and  to  publish  research  of  a 
more  «)r  less  [xipular  ty|x.  It  s|X)nsors  three 
sets  of  publications.  In  the  liihlioteca  de 
Estudios  Madrilenos,  we  fintl  the  Historia  del 
Colegio  Imperial  de  Madrid  by  Jose  Simon 
Diaz.  Volume  C  )ne  of  the  Historia  has  ap- 
[xared;  volume  'I'w'o  of  the  Historia  is  in  press, 
as  is  Angela  (ionzalez  Palencia’s  Coleccidn  de 
documentos  sohre  Madrid.  'I'hc  first  volume  of 
the  Historia  is  an  outstanding  contribution  to 
the  study  of  higher  education  in  Spain.  The 
sections  dealing  with  the  (lolden  Age  will  lx 
of  the  greatest  value  to  the  student  of  Nith  lit¬ 
erature  and  education.  It  is  a  work  of  scholarly 
eruilition  based  on  original  source  material, 
much  of  which  is  presented  here  for  the  first 
time.  It  is  well  indexed. 


Temas  madrilenos  is  com|X)seil,  to  tlatc,  of 
five  pamphlets  of  alx)ut  fifty  pages  each.  'I  hese 
are:  (1)  Palabras  sobre  Madrid  by  joaijuin  ile 
Eii'rambasaguas,  Ernesto  (Jimenez  Caballero, 
and  Jose  Moreno  Torres;  (2)  El  paisaje  de 
Madrid  by  El  (kindc  de  Mayalde  and  Ramon 
y  Madrid  by  CJaspar  (lomez  de  la  Serna;  (3) 
El  embrujo  de  Madrid  by  Eduardo  Aunds; 
(4)  El  musico  Ricardo  Villa  by  Angel  Sagardia 
and  (5)  Anatomicos  madrileilos  famosos  by 
Jose  Alvarez  Sierra.  Eight  studies  have  ap- 
jxared  in  Itinerarios  de  Madrid:  {\)  El  Madrid 
de  Lope  de  Vega  by  Joacjui'n  de  Entrambasa- 
guas;  (2)  Madrid,  escenano  de  Espana  by  Luis 
Moya  Blanco;  (i)  Ij)s  antiguos  teatros  de 
Madrid  by  I-ederico  C’arlos  Sainz  de  Robles; 
(4)  El  Madrid  del  dos  de  Mayo  by  CJayetano 
Alcazar;  (5)  El  barrio  de  palacio  by  Luis 
Araujo-C'osta;  (6)  El  Madrid  de  fose  Antonio 
by  Tomas  Borras;  (7)  El  Madrid  romdntico 
by  Mariano  Sanchez  de  Palacios;  and  (8)  El 
Madrid  de  Jose  Bonaparte  by  Augusto  Mar¬ 
tinez  Olmedilla.  Both  the  Temas  and  the 
Itinerarios  are  well  illustrated  and  written  by 
authors  well-versed  in  the  field  of  local  history 
and  literature. 

At  the  end  of  1^52  the  Institute  had  four 
honorary  memlxrs,  twenty-one  miembros 
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numcrarios,  fourteen  corresponding  members, 
and  thirty  collaborators.  At  the  present  time, 
the  membership  of  the  Institute  is  somewhat 
larger,  and  it  plans  to  continue  its  three  sets  of 
publications. 

Murray  State  College 


Recent  Books  and  Magazines  From 
India 

Alxnit  one  hundred  English-language  hooks 
and  (xrriodicals  published  in  India  since  World 
War  'I'wo  have  lieen  assembled  and  are  being 
sent  out  to  various  college  libraries  of  the 
United  States  for  examination  free  of  charge. 
This  pioneer  effort  in  furthering  American 
understanding  of  contemjxirary  India  is  being 
made  by  World  in  Brief,  518  East  84th  St., 
New  York,  with  the  hope  of  drawing  li¬ 
brarians’  attention  to  material  that  has  not 
Ix-en  reaching  our  cultural  centers.  The  bulk 
of  the  lxx)ks  in  this  traveling  exhibit  were  ob¬ 
tained  in  India  in  the  fall  of  1953  by  a  highly 
trained  and  exjierienced  American  librarian, 
with  the  generous  assistance  of  im}X)rtant 
Bombay  librarians.  They  fall  under  the  follow¬ 
ing  informal  subjects,  all  dealing  of  course 
with  India:  Art;  Children’s  lxx)ks;  Economics; 
Education;  (iandhi;  Ciovernment-Politics- 
Ixaders’  biographies;  Literature;  Periodicals; 
Philosophy-Religion;  Sociology-Labor;  U.S.A. 
through  Indian  eyes;  Women’s  interests. 


The  Library  <if  Congress  has  been  ilnin);  some  re¬ 
search  on  famous  sayings  inaccurately  attributed. 
“Much  though  the  Library  venerates  the  great  Amer¬ 
icans,  its  obligation  to  supply  accurate  information  re¬ 
quires  It  frequently  to  dispel  some  appealing  legend 
that  has  grown  up  about  one  of  them  or  to  deny  that 
they  were  the  true  authors  of  some  striking  thought 
traditionally  assigned  to  them."  Some  of  these  are: 
“That  government  is  best  which  governs  least,"  attrib¬ 
uted  to  Thomas  Jefferson;  “We  must  all  hang  together, 
<x  most  assuredly  we  shall  all  hang  separately,"  at¬ 
tributed  to  Renjamin  Franklin;  “F.tcrnal  vigilance  is 
the  price  of  liberty,"  attributed  to  Thomas  Jefferson. 

The  first  issue  of  a  new  American  newspaper  in 
Spain,  Spanish  American  Courier,  appeared  on  Febru¬ 
ary  i^.  It  is  a  bi-weekly  of  i6  pages  which  sells  for 
five  pesetas.  Daniel  Marder  is  editor,  and  Fairl  Wilson 
and  Robert  C.  Kuark  are  contributing  editors. 


The  “inspiration”  for  the  exhibit  came  from 
informal  surveys  made  by  World  in  Brief  of 
Indian  material  in  a  few  large  libraries.  The 
investigators  found  that  “while  our  libraries 
are  very  rich  in  study  material  on  India’s  past, 
they  are  remarkably  poor  concerning  India’s 
present.”  For  example,  the  index  cards  at  Co¬ 
lumbia  University  showed  that  under  India, 
Commerce,  there  are  80  entries.  But  of  these, 
only  8  were  published  since  1947,  the  date  on 
which  India  became  a  free  nation.  Similarly, 
under  Constitution,  Constitutional  Imw,  only 
7  of  54  entries  were  published  in  1947  or  later. 
Of  200  entries  in  cards  under  Kconomics,  only 
6  were  of  1947  or  later  date.  Of  360  under 
Politics,  Government  only  10  were  published 
since  India’s  indejiendence.  The  question  then 
arose  in  the  minds  of  the  investigators:  Did 
this  mean  that  our  students  are  antiquarians.^ 
Why  should  there  exist  such  a  “cultural  lag” 
as  regards  one  of  the  major  nations  of  our  con- 
tem|X)rary  world. ^  Further  examination  led  to 
the  conclusion  that  if  American  librarians 
could  personally  examine  contemporary  Eng¬ 
lish-language  books  put  out  in  India  since 
1947,  they  would  lx:come  interested  in  adding 
these  or  comparable  items  to  their  own  files, 
lliis  led  to  the  creation  of  the  traveling  exhibit. 

As  of  March  17,  1954,  the  following  colleges 
and  universities  have  expressed  interest  in  ex¬ 
hibiting  the  collections:  Universities  of  Ala¬ 
bama,  North  C'arolina,  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  New 
Hampshire;  and  Drake  University,  Beloit  Col¬ 
lege,  Stanford  University. 


Small  pamphlets  of  poetry,  published  as  Cahiers  de 
Rochefort  by  Rene  Uebresse,  38,  rue  de  I’Universitc, 
Paris  (7'),  explain  themselves  by  saying:  "L’Ecole  de 
Rochefort  n'est  pas  une  ^cole,  tout  au  plus  une  cour  de 
recreation.  Ne  cherchez  pas  les  marbres  et  les  syntaxes 
derricre  la  facade,  les  lignes  difJiciles  au  bord  du 
tableau  noir.  L'A'olier  siffle,  les  mains  dans  les  poches 
et  le  dos  tournc  au  professeur." 

The  sixth  series  of  the  cahiers  includes  the  poetry  of 
AmcdK  Guillemot,  Jean  Rousselot,  Claude  Reignoux, 
Jean-Vincent  Verdonnet,  Paul  Chaulot,  Serge  Wellens, 
Luc  Berimont,  Jean  I'Anselme,  Pierre  Gamier,  Claude 
Plazanet. 

“Poetry  does  not  die;  there  can  not  be  old  poetry  or 
new  pixtry;  there  is,  to  use  a  phrase  of  Benedetto 
Crtxe's,  pixtry  and  non-pextry." 

Enrique  Diez-Canedo 
in  La  nueva  poesia 


Head-Liners 


Azon'n.  Kl  cine  y  el  momento.  Madrid. 

Biblioteca  Nucva.  1953.  190  pages.  30  ptas. 
Some  readers  of  Azon'n,  familiar  with  his 
many  pages  of  scholarly  literary  criticism  and 
his  hundreds  of  delicate  paintings  of  Spanish 
types  and  landscapes,  may  be  surprised  at  this 
new  title,  seemingly  revealing  a  radical  change 
in  interests.  But  one  need  only  remember  that 
Azorin  has  always  been  a  keenly  intereste»l 
observer  of  man  and  his  circumstances.  In 
younger  days,  he  sjicnt  many  hours  in  subway 
stations  observing  the  panorama  of  life  that 
passed  l)efore  him.  The  octogenarian  has 
changed  his  observation  [X)St  to  the  armchair 
of  a  moving  picture  theater,  where  an  in¬ 
numerable  variety  of  men  and  scenes  pass 
Itefore  his  eyes.  From  his  observation  of  some 
two  hundred  moving  pictures  he  has  drawn 
material  for  many  thought-provoking  com¬ 
mentaries  on  the  theater,  handled  seriously  at 
times,  and  again  with  a  delicately  humorous 
touch. 

In  this  new  volume,  we  find  many  themes 
imjxirtant  throughout  his  many  years  of  writ¬ 
ing:  his  preoccupation  with  time;  his  interest 
in  cultural  things,  the  theater,  and  literature; 
his  love  of  the  villages,  the  little  people,  and 
Nature;  and  his  interest  in  the  great  tech¬ 
niques  of  Art.  Azorin  has  woven  all  of  these 
themes  into  a  volume  which  endows  the  mov¬ 
ing  picture  with  a  new  artistic  interest,  such 
as  only  a  writer  of  the  originality,  the  delicate 
sensibility,  and  the  ample  comprehension  of 
Azorin  could  create. 

Marguerite  C.  Rand 
University  of  Maryland 

^  Riccardo  Bacchelli.  Italia  per  terra  e  per 

mare.  Milano.  Kizzoli.  1952.  460  pages. 
950  1. 

This  is  a  rich  collection  of  articles  written  on 
dilTerent  occasions,  but  all  linked  together  by 
one  inspirational  motive:  patriotism.  There 
are  times  when  Bacchelli’s  prose  tends  to  be¬ 
come  elalxirate.  His  insistent  search  for  the 
right  word  and  the  care  which  he  lavishes  on 
giving  his  sentence  that  harmonious  sweep  are 
sometimes  so  apparent  that  the  reader  is  dis¬ 
tracted  from  the  subject  matter.  But  in  this 
book  the  article  form  is  a  limitation  upon  the 
author  and  his  prose  takes  on  the  correct  di¬ 
mensions.  The  Ixxjk  is  not  a  guide.  Nor  is  it  a 
geographical  description.  It  presents  that  Italy 


which  is  precisely  the  cultural  substratum  of 
Bacchelli  the  writer.  A  very  personal  Italy, 
therefore.  And,  what  counts  most,  the  Italy  of 
a  real  poet. 

Luigi  Cognasso  Borelli 
Ohio  State  University 

^  Emil  Belzner.  Der  Safranfresser.  Ham¬ 
burg.  Rowohlt.  1953.  231  pages.  1.50  dm. 
When  the  great  earthquake  of  1908  in  Mes¬ 
sina  killed  80,000  (x;ople,  it  also  furnished  a 
suitably  chaotic  climax  to  the  world’s  most 
bizarre  wedding  party.  Dr.  Pupillo,  Russian 
ballet  teacher,  and  Mr.  PtK'ket,  American  bag 
dealer,  wanted  the  wedding  of  their  niece  ami 
nephew  to  lie  attended  by  the  right  kind  of 
relatives,  so  they  hired  a  dozen  convicts  from 
the  Uxal  jail  to  appear  as  czaristic  grand  dukes 
and  industrial  millionaires.  Entertainment  was 
provided  by  an  artistic  flea  circus  and  the 
ojx'ratic  arias  of  a  lady  insect  exterminator. 
The  whole  affair,  however,  collapsed  more 
thoroughly  than  even  the  prelate  of  the  Roman 
Church  and  the  exarch  of  the  Orthodox 
Church  had  agreed  it  would,  for  the  earth 
simply  o|)cned  up  and  swallowed  them  all — 
except  the  reasonable  and  serene  saffron-eater 
Staccio  and  his  elflike  mistress  Brina. 

By  means  of  such  fantasies  and  contraries 
Belzner  sports  with  the  artistic,  religious,  and 
{xditical  concepts  of  Western  culture,  turns 
them  upside  down,  and  with  his  playfulness 
arrives  at  many  a  profound  insight.  Even 
though  he  is  never  unaware  of  the  disasters  life 
holds  in  store  for  us,  Belzner  insists  that  we 
take  nothing — except  {terhaps  love — seriously. 
With  a  sure  and  subtle  hand  he  has  created  a 
work  of  that  rarest  form  of  art:  a  genuinely 
original,  humorous  novel. 

Stanley  R.  Townsend 
University  of  Southern  California 

Richard  Benz.  Die  Zeit  der  deutschen 
Klassi/(.  Kultur  des  18.  fahrhunderts, 
1750-1800.  Stuttgart.  Reclam.  1953.  608 
pages  16  plates.  29  dm. 

The  author  has  studied  for  almost  half  a  cen¬ 
tury  the  styles  of  literature,  music,  and  the  arts 
l>etwcen  the  Renaissance  and  the  Romantics. 
His  crowning  achievement  is  the  present 
work,  which  places  the  belated  Classicism  of 
the  Revolution,  Jefferson,  (iocthe,  and  Najxj- 
leon  amid  the  movements  before  and  after:  In 
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(icrmany,  the  greatest  Baroque  was  still  being 
built  by  the  Benedictines  in  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  the  Romantics  fol¬ 
lowed  a  stilllxirn  classicism  fostered  by  the 
Weimar  grouj)  but  few  others.  As  we  can  feel 
the  early  eighteenth  century  in  Handel  or  the 
early  nineteenth  in  Beethoven,  there  must  Ik  a 
reality  in  “the  style  of  a  jKriod.”  This  reality 
Iknz  has  evoked  with  extraordinary  skill  and 
admirable  knowle<lge.  C)ne  reads  the  Ixxik 
with  sus|)cnsc  and  absorption,  with  constant 
amazement  at  the  wealth  of  original  informa¬ 
tion  and  the  felicity  of  style  and  presentation. 

While  lienz  is  a  great  scholar,  who  has  kept 
maturing  from  decade  to  decade,  he  is  first  of 
ail  a  man  and  an  artist.  Titus,  there  is  no  false 
scholarly  concern  with  cliche  and  standard 
evaluation.  He  writes  only  of  what  he  has  read 
or  heard  or  seen,  but  he  writes  without  preju¬ 
dice  and  with  a  passionate  love  for  impar¬ 
tiality.  This  artistic  and  human  quality  makes 
the  lxx>k  incredibly  interesting  and  alive.  The 
exjxrrt  will  enjoy  the  new  {tersfxrctive  and  in¬ 
terpretation,  the  novice  will  not  Ik  disap- 
|X)inted  in  the  wealth  of  factual  information. 
The  general  reader  who  enjoys  meeting  a 
mature  and  brilliant  writer  will  have,  for  the 
first  time,  a  Ixxik  on  the  history  of  the  arts 
that  is  in  some  manner  ahead  of  or  alxne  him. 
The  half  century  comes  to  life  as  it  has  never 
iKforc  in  any  Ixxik  I  know.  It  is  thus  almost 
necessary  to  call  it  a  classic. 

Heinrich  Meyer 
Muhlenberg  College 

**  I  Ians  Bliiher.  Werl{e  und  Tage.  Miinchen. 

List.  1953.  457  pages  -(-  7  plates. 

One  might  say:  lliis  is  the  tale  of  a  great 
thinker  who  tells  you  how  his  culminating 
masterpiece  Die  Achse  der  Natur  (sec  H.A. 
27:3,  p.  29 1 )  has  come  to  Ik  what  it  is;  or,  this 
is  a  passionate  {XKt  who  conjures  up  unforget 
table  character  [xirtraits;  or,  this  is  a  historian 
writing  the  history  of  the  last  fifty  years,  in¬ 
cluding  some  of  the  most  decisive  figures  of 
this  ejxxh;  or,  that  it  is  a  dcvastatingly  frank 
confession  in  the  line  of  St.  Augustine,  but 
with  all  the  refinement  of  twentieth  century 
psychology;  or,  that  it  is  a  txxik  of  a  religious 
prophet;  or,  that  it  is  the  Ixxik  of  a  cultured 
humanist  who  demonstrates  what  jxiwcr  a  true 
humanistic  education  can  Ik;  or,  that  it  is  the 
work  of  a  skeptical  analyst  of  all  the  stKial  and 
sexual  [Krversions  of  this  time.  All  this  rolled 
up  into  a  symphonic  movement  of  superb 
|x)wcr  and  beauty — and  you  meet  an  incom¬ 
parable  man  identical  with  his  expression. 

Gustav  Mueller 
University  of  Oi(lahoma 


®  ('amilo  Jose  Ola.  Mrs.  Caldwell  habla  con 
su  hifo.  Barcelona.  Dcstino.  1953,  231 
pages.  50  ptas. 

('amilo  Jose  Ola’s  fame  has  grown  steadily 
since  his  Im  f  am  ilia  de  Pascual  Duarte.  Arturo 
Barca  has  not  hesitated  to  call  him  “the  only 
eminent  writer  to  emerge  within  Spain  after 
the  Civil  War.”  Whether  or  not  Barea’s  judg¬ 
ment  fimls  acceptance,  it  is  not  probable  that 
Mrs.  Caldwell  will  add  substantially  to  Ola’s 
reputation.  The  lxK)k  is  quite  dull  in  a  large 
[xjrtion  of  its  pages.  Its  failure  to  arouse  reader 
interest  is  not  reduced  by  the  author’s  effort  at 
abnormal  psychology,  his  attempt  to  get  inside 
the  disordered  mind  of  his  protagonist. 

The  novel  pur[X)rts  to  be  a  series  of  short 
letters  written  over  a  period  of  a  year  or  two 
by  Mrs.  C'aldwell,  an  Knglishw'oman,  to  her 
son,  who  had  drowned  in  his  young  manhood 
not  so  many  years  iKfore.  .Mrs.  Caldwell  ends 
her  days  in  an  asylum,  quite  thoroughly  in¬ 
sane.  'I'he  letters  arc  “queer”  in  numerous 
ways,  in  the  unconventional  subjects  their  sup- 
|X)sed  writer  ch<K)ses  to  discuss,  in  the  Freutl- 
ian  overtones  of  her  discourse.  The  reader 
never  learns  whether  the  son  really  existed  or 
whether  he  was  entirely  a  creation  of  Mrs. 
Caldwell’s  imagination. 

The  lyric  quality  of  Cela’s  prose  is  high,  and 
this  is  one  of  the  book’s  most  fx)sitivc  virtues. 

Gerald  K.  Wade 
University  of  Tennessee 

Hans  Driesch.  l.^benserinnerungen.  Auf- 
zeichnungen  eines  Forschers  und  Dcnl^ers 
in  cntscheidender  Zeit.  Basel.  Krnst  Rein- 
hardt.  1951.  311  pages  -j-  4  plates.  11  Sw. 
fr. 

His  was  a  happy  life  of  achievement  and  ful¬ 
filment,  of  recognition,  worUl  wide  renown 
and  fame,  the  calm  and  serene  life  of  a  scien¬ 
tist  and  thinker,  undisturlK-d  to  an  amazing 
degree  by  the  upheaval  and  turmoil  which 
utterly  destroyed  his  world.  Hans  Driesch 
lived  almost  eight  decades  without  ever  losing 
his  faith  in  mankind;  This  was  the  essence  of 
his  [ihilosophy,  as  well  as  the  secret  of  his  tre¬ 
mendous  influence  as  a  teacher.  As  his  dis¬ 
ciple  and  assistant  at  the  Philosophical  Insti¬ 
tute  of  the  University  of  Leipzig  in  the  tur¬ 
bulent  Twenties,  this  reviewer  was  fortunate 
in  cxjKriencing  the  incorruptibility  of  a  man 
who  not  only  Itxiked  like  Socrates,  but  who 
also  consciously  and  strictly  applied  the  So- 
cratic  methcxl  of  truth-seeking  in  a  world 
w'here  truth  found  it  difficult  to  exist. 

Born  in  1867,  Hans  Driesch  iKlonged  to  the 
generation  of  the  almost  fifty  years  of  jKace  in 
Kuro{K  which  he  rightly  calls  a  most  happy 
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time  for  contemplative  thinking.  He  did  not 
inifxjse  this  kind  of  thinking  on  the  younger 
generation  of  World  War  One  childhood; 
what  he  did,  however,  was  to  fight  a  losing 
battle  to  show  that  clear  thinking  might  still 
lx*  worthwhile,  even  if  seemingly  out  of  tune 
on  the  threshold  of  Nazism  in  Ciermany.  His 
ever-present  and  everlasting  optimism  was 
still  unshaken  when  he  wrote  this  autobiogra¬ 
phy  in  1938-39,  on  the  eve  of  World  War 
Tw’o.  It  w'as  only  when  Hans  Driesch  died  on 
April  16,  1941,  his  daughter  tells  us  in  a  short 
fxjstscript,  that  ‘‘his  naive  belief  in  the  inherent 
good  was  badly  shaken”  by  the  events.  I  would 
rather  not  lx*lieve  it. 

Mauritius  Kahn 
New  Yorl(.  N.  Y. 

Friedrich  Diirrenmatt.  Der  Verdacht.  Ein- 
siedeln.  Henziger.  1953.  156  pages.  8.90 
Sw.  fr. 

Like  CJraham  CJreene’s  works,  this  detective 
story  combines  severe  construction  and  cogent 
argument  with  allegory  and  Weltanschauung. 
A  dying  Bernese  [xjlice  commissioner  chases  a 
Swiss  doctor  who,  in  Nazi  concentration 
camps,  had  killed  patients  by  oj)erations  per¬ 
formed  without  anaesthetics  and  now  treats 
rich  Swiss  burghers  in  the  same  fashion.  The 
ending,  brought  alK)ut  by  su|>ernatural  means, 
appears  somewhat  contrived.  However,  the 
author’s  intent  explains  his  complexity:  ‘‘Das 
ist  nun  einmal  unsere  Aufgalx',  dass  wir  die 
Unmenschlichkeit  in  jeder  Form  und  unter 
alien  Umstiinden  bekiimpfen.  .Mxres  ist  wich- 
tig,  wie  wir  kiimpfen,  und  dass  wir  auch  ein 
wenig  klug  dabei  vorgehen.  Der  Kampf  gegen 
das  Hose  darf  nicht  ein  Spiel  mit  dem  Feuer 
sein.”  Yet  commissioner  Barlach  plays  with 
fire  as  human  Ixings  do  when  fighting  the 
Devil. 

Marianne  Ilonwit 
University  of  California 

**  T.  S.  Fdiot,  ed.  TAe  Uterary  Essays  of  Ezra 
Pound.  Norfolk,  Conn.  New  Directions. 
1954.  XV  4"  464  pages.  $6. 

All  of  Pound’s  creative  writing,  whether  in 
prose  or  {xxtry,  is  a  cornerstone  in  contem- 
fxirary  study  of  literary  theory  and  practice. 
This  volume,  divided  into  three  sections:  ‘‘The 
Art  of  Poetry,”  ‘‘The  Tradition,”  and  ‘‘(!)on- 
tem{X)rarics,”  contains  chiefly  critical  essays 
that  are  not  otherwise  available.  If  some  of  the 
writing  is  slight  and  somewhat  dated,  there  is, 
nonetheless.  Pound’s  constant  and  healthy  pas¬ 
sion  for  an  improved  literary  craft  and  taste. 
There  is  the  sense  of  an  intelligent,  if  some¬ 


times  exasjxrating  and  sometimes  sujx-rficial, 
mind  struggling  to  make  its  generation  aware 
of  contem[K)rary  achievements  and  |X)tcntials. 

But  it  is  {xrhaps  mainly  Pound’s  own  en¬ 
thusiasm  and  remarkably  well  defined  ex- 
[xjsures,  the  catholicity  of  his  taste  (despite  his 
many  rubs  against  the  academic  grain)  clearly 
related,  and  the  stimulation  of  his  convictions, 
set  down  as  though  Ixfore  a  recalcitrant  pub¬ 
lic,  that  make  this  lxK)k  a  pleasure  to  read  and 
reread. 

Cid  Corman 
Dorchester,  Mass. 

^  Pierre  (lascar.  temps  des  morts.  Paris. 

(iallimard.  195).  174  pages.  300  fr. 

With  his  collection  of  short  stories,  I^s  hetes 
(1953),  Pierre  (iascar  won  the  coveted  Prix 
des  Critirjues  and  the  accolatle  of  all.  That 
work  gave  sharp  fixus  to  man’s  inhumanity 
to  Ixast;  the  present  one,  crowned  by  the  (Ion- 
court  jury,  laments  man’s  Ixstiality  to  man. 
Again,  innocent  victims  are  cast  into  an  earthly 
hell  in  the  evocation  of  which  the  author  bril¬ 
liantly  recaptures  a  cruel  [)ast  that  he  lived  as 
a  grave-tending  prisoner  of  war  of  the  (ler- 
rnans  at  Kawa  Ruskaia,  called  Brodno  in  his 
story.  This  ‘‘jardinier  de  la  mort”  was  himself 
in  no  immediate  danger  of  death,  but  he  saw 
it  everywhere  alx)ut  him:  in  the  rotting  corpses 
of  a  burial  trench  accidentally  uncovered,  in 
the  pale,  cjuivering  glances  of  the  village’s 
Jews,  in  the  slow  moving  freight  trains  that 
never  whistled  as  they  hauled  their  il<K)med 
cargo  to  a  nearby  extermination  camp,  in  the 
subtle  portents  of  earth  and  sky. 

(lascar  has  a  highly  exceptional  gilt  for  con¬ 
juring  mood,  so  im{K)rtant  to  a  work  of  this 
sort.  His  narrative  is  stark,  the  imagery  scant 
but  original,  the  many  aphorisms  remarkable. 
1  le  is,  moreover,  a  master  in  giving  broad 
resonance  to  the  naked  word,  to  the  trivial, 
isolated  act.  1  lere  is  a  dense,  gripping  reat  by 
a  young  writer  who  should  scale  the  heights. 

Chester  W.  Obuchowskj 
University  of  Connecticut 

Martin  A.  Hansen.  Paradts  de  blcrne  og 
andre  historier.  Kplxnhavn.  F'remad.  195). 
92  pages.  2.85  kr. 

‘‘Crab  Apples”  is  a  collection  of  short  stories 
that,  with  one  exception,  have  not  Ix-en  [)rev- 
iously  published  in  b<x)k  form.  It  includes 
1  lansen’s  first  published  story,  while  the  others 
have  been  written  at  different  stages  of  his  de¬ 
velopment  as  an  author.  Totlay  he  is  con¬ 
sidered  Denmark’s  leading  modern  writer. 
'Phe  collection  offers  a  gcK)d  introduction  to 
his  writings  in  a  small  numlx-r  of  pages. 
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Hansen  t(x»k  the  fol/(^s/(ollarexamen  (pri¬ 
mary  school  teacher’s  degree)  in  1930  at  the 
age  of  twenty-one  and  he  has  been  a  teacher  in 
Copenhagen  until  very  recently.  First,  he 
wrote  about  the  rural  problems  of  the  1930’s 
and  the  opposition  of  the  older  generation  of 
farmers  towards  the  younger  socialistic  rural 
groups.  I^ter  he  wrote  novels  in  the  style  of 
fables.  And  in  recent  years  he  has  written  a 
classic  on  anthropology,  fJrm  og  Tyr  (Snake 
and  Bull),  and  a  travel  Ixxik. 

Hansen’s  works  are  often  like  the  Nordic 
sagas  and  they  hnd  a  parallel  with  the  Danish 
Nobel  Prize  winner  johannes  V.  Jensen.  He 
writes  sometimes  alxtut  a  boy  in  modern  so¬ 
ciety.  But  whatever  he  writes  alxjut,  his  char¬ 
acters  always  come  to  life,  through  his  clear 
style  and  many  Ix-autiful  descriptions  of 
nature.  In  the  works  of  Martin  Hansen  there 
is  a  fine  balance  Ixrtween  romanticism  and 
realism,  hut  usually  there  is  a  background 
atmosphere  of  mythology. 

Frederic  Fleisher 
Stocf{holm 

*  Martin  Heidegger.  Flinjiihrurtg  in  die 
Metaphysil{.  Tubingen.  Niemeycr.  1953. 
157  pages.  14  dm. 

I.et  us  be  thankful  for  this  enlarged  reprint 
of  a  university  lecture,  given  by  Heidegger  in 
1935,  which  is  still  one  of  the  lx*st  introduc¬ 
tions  to  his  philosophy  and  thought.  Kven 
more  pronounced  and  determined  than  in 
Sein  und  V.eit  is  his  inquiry  in  Einfuhrung  in 
die  Metaphysi\  into  the  central  theme  of  all 
his  philosophizing — the  problem  of  existence. 
His  answer  to  this  problem  may  remain  am¬ 
biguous  to  all  those  who  cannot  or  will  not 
follow  his  way  of  thinking.  But  in  spite  of  this 
obstacle,  it  is  worthwhile  to  read  his  philoso- 
|)hy  again  and  at  least  lx-  impressed  by  one  of 
its  most  interesting  phases — the  inquiry  into 
the  essence  of  language  and  art  expression. 

Ijeo  llertel 
North  Dal{ota  State  College 

**  John  Haynes  Holmes.  My  Gandhi.  New 
York.  Har[)er.  1953.  186  pages.  $2.75. 

I  lere  is  a  most  welcome  literary  offering 
brought  forth  by  the  devotion  and  reverence 
with  which  the  little  Indian  saint  and  states¬ 
man  inspired  countless  numbers  in  all  lands. 
'Hie  author  freely  admits  that  his  biography  of 
(iandhi  is  neither  complete  nor  definitive.  It 
does,  however,  fulfill  its  purpose  admirably,  as 
it  was  written  to  discharge  a  solemn  obligation, 
the  “duty  which  imfxises  itself  on  anybody 
who  has  touched  greatness  to  share  with  the 
world  the  privilege  he  has  had.’’  John  Haynes 


Holmes,  who  quite  jxissibly  was  the  first 
American  to  grasp  the  essence  and  understand 
the  worth  of  (iandhi’s  teachings,  has  indeed 
shared  these  spiritual  riches  with  us,  and 
shared  most  generously. 

Hugh  W.  Treadwell 
Norman,  OI{la. 

Krnst  J linger.  Besuch  auf  Godenholm. 
Frankfurt  a..M.  Klostermann.  1952.  108 
pages.  5.50  dm. 

This  work,  which  ap^xrared  shortly  after  the 
brilliant  but  rather  theoretical  essays  Oher  die 
IJnte  and  Her  Wald  gang,  was  composed, 
somewhat  surprisingly,  as  a  kind  of  modern 
fairy  tale.  In  some  ways  this  short  novel,  with 
its  sometimes  far-fetched  symbolisms  of  Nor¬ 
dic  and  magic  origins,  has  startled  even  the 
circle  of  Jiinger’s  friends.  The  auto-suggestive 
mystic  “cure”  by  Dr.  Schwarzemberg  of  two 
wary,  war-worn  wanderers,  seekers  of  the 
truth,  contains — besides  some  well  done,  true, 
and  wise  statements — a  somewhat  tcxi  gen¬ 
erous  Ixirrowing  from  a  sentimental  genre  of 
entertainment  literature. 

Yet,  what  entitles  the  critic  to  exjiect  a  first 
rank  work  every  half  year  from  a  first  rank 
author?  I'A'en  those  writings  of  Ernst  J  linger 
which  may  not  lx:  among  his  Ixrst  efforts  are 
still  more  significant  than  much  of  the  litera¬ 
ture  currently  hailed. 

Karl  O.  Paetel 
Forest  Hills,  N.  Y. 

®  Arthur  Koestler.  Fjeil  ins  Blaue.  Fi. 
Thorsch,  tr.  Miinchen.  Desch.  1953.  420 
pages.  16.80  dm. 

This  is  the  (ierman  translation  of  Koestler’s 
autobiography  originally  written  in  Finglish. 
'Fhe  author  gained  his  fame  in  Cierman,  his 
family  language,  though  he  was  not  (ierman 
by  origin  and  early  environment. 

Having  no  longer  any  attachments  to  the 
causes  he  writes  about,  Koestler  is  objective, 
factual,  and  a  reliable  witness  of  events.  In  the 
intimate  [personal  account  the  writing  is  un¬ 
easy,  flippant,  and  not  free  from  infantile  ex¬ 
hibitionism.  When  he  gets  away  from  his 
inner  life,  the  style  tightens,  and  he  liecomes 
sure  with  words  and  ideas.  One  wonders 
whether  Koestler  knows  himself  as  well  as  he 
thinks  he  does.  He  seems  too  eager  to  explain 
away  his  emotions.  Psychoanalysis  seems  to 
become  a  life  Wt  in  deep  waters.  To  learn 
how  he  actually  felt  alxiut  his  failures  and  suc¬ 
cesses  might  be  preferable  to  hearing  his 
theories  about  them. 

As  a  critic  of  our  age  Koestler  is  invaluable. 
The  intense  feeling  of  community — country, 
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class,  “race,”  patriotism,  chauvinism — never 
shackled  his  mind.  He  makes  an  unparallelcil 
observer  because  he  never  commits  himsclt  in 
any  cause  beyond  the  fx)int  of  no  return.  VV'hen 
telling  of  pains  and  brutal  disapjxjintrnents, 
he  is  deeply  moving. 

An  uneasy  question  arises;  Can  Koestlcr 
stay  loyal  to  any  cause  or  person?  Something 
always  seems  to  arise  to  disillusion  him;  he 
will  see  everything  in  a  new,  cold,  objective 
light.  He  will  turn  away  and  seek  new  causes 
and  new  jxrrsons.  Is  this  a  flaw.?  fs  there  an 
inner  core  of  steadfastness? 

The  translation  is  faithful  to  the  text  and 
readable  but  marred  by  annoying  Anglicisms. 

K.  Pfaltr 
University  of  Nebraska 

Hendrik  de  Man.  Gegen  den  Strom.  Stutt¬ 
gart.  Deutsche  Verlags-Anstalt.  1953.  294 
pages. 

The  lielgian  (xflitician  and  scholar,  Minister 
of  Public  Works  and  Unemployment  in  1935 
and  of  I'inanccs  in  1936,  author  of  “The  Psy¬ 
chology  of  Socialism”  and  many  other  works 
in  the  field  of  history  and  sociology,  died  in  the 
summer  of  1953  in  Switzerland  in  an  auto¬ 
mobile  accident. 

ITiese  {)osthumously  published  “Memoirs  of 
a  European  ScKialist”  were  written  in  Swiss 
exile.  They  review  the  life  of  a  son  of  Antwerp 
“bourgeois”  parents,  who  fought  for  Socialism: 
as  a  scholar  (University  of  Frankfurt  am 
Main),  as  a  journalist,  as  a  fsolitical  figure.  His 
defense  of  King  Leopold  ended  his  [xilitical 
career. 

'Ehe  liook  is  an  autobiographical  [icrsjx-ctive 
of  this  European  century  and  especially  of  its 
Socialists.  The  chapter  Der  marxistische 
Rausch  is  particularly  revealing. 

Liiduu'g  Marcuse 
University  of  Southern  California 

**  Ludwig  Marcuse.  Pessimismus.  Pin  Stadi¬ 
um  der  Reife.  Hamburg.  Rowohlt.  1953. 

190  pages.  10.50  dm. 

This  is  the  counterjxiint  to  the  author’s 
Philosophie  des  Gliicks  (Zurich.  Europa. 
1949)  in  which  Marcuse  guided  the  reader 
through  the  centuries  from  Job  and  Epicurus 
to  Freud  and  the  Socialists  on  the  trail  of  a 
never  ceasing  quest  for  happiness.  The  quest 
was  not  very  successful  and  the  reader  had  a 
hunch  that  “[xrssimism,”  a  resignation  and  a 
defeat,  might  very  well  Ixr  the  reverse  side  of 
the  same  medal.  The  reverse  side  is  now  pre¬ 
sented  in  a  Ixxik  where  the  woes  and  lamenta¬ 
tions  of  unhappy  humanity  are  impressively 
documented.  This  dialectic  is  a  very  old  story. 


Aristipfxis,  the  founder  of  1  ledonism,  was  also 
called  peisthanatos,  one  who  fiersuades  you  to 
death.  If  we  expiect  to  find  the  meaning  of  life 
in  a  finite  existence,  necessarily  terminated  by 
sickness  and  lieath,  then  we  can  descrilxr  our 
situation  honestly  only  in  terms  of  ultimate 
defeat. 

However,  Marcuse  delivers  his  clinical  ver¬ 
dict  with  such  brilliant  charm,  sparkling  wit 
( “inferioiity — not  a  complex”)  anil  graceful 
ease,  that  the  reader  constantly  forgets  how 
nasty  the  content  is.  And  is  not  this  triumph 
of  aesthetic  form  at  least  one  refutation  of 
“})essimism”?  Is  it  not  one  of  the  self-tran¬ 
scending  avenues  which  lead  man  lieyond  a 
closed  and  tragic  finitism? 

Gustav  Mueller 
University  of  Oklahoma 

**  Julian  Marias.  existencialismo  en  Ks- 
paha.  Jfogota.  Universidad  National  de 
Colombia.  1953.  115  pages. 

'Phis  volume  of  the  young  Spanish  philosopher 
contains  four  lectures  dealing  with  existential¬ 
ist  and  fx-rsonalist  trends  in  recent  Spanish 
thought  and  letters.  The  first,  on  “Existential¬ 
ism  in  Spain,”  was  originally  written  in 
hrench;  the  second,  on  “’Fhe  Novel  as  a 
.Method  of  Knowledge,”  was  first  w'ritten  and 
delivered  in  Cerman,  at  the  Universities  of 
.Munich  and  I  leidelherg.  d'he  third  discusses 
“Ortega  and  the  Idea  of  Vital  Reason,”  and 
the  fourth  “The  Work  of  Unamuno.” 

It  is  the  author’s  contention  that  though, 
strictly  s|x-aking,  no  “philosophy  of  existence” 
has  l»een  develojx-d  in  Spain,  “existential 
thinking”  has  long  played  a  significant  role  in 
Spanish  letters  (.Manuel  (iarcia  .Morente,  Eu¬ 
genio  d’Ors,  Xavier  Zuhiri)  and  esjiecially  in 
the  work  of  Unamuno  and  Ortega  y  (lasset. 
.Marias  says  of  Zuhiri  that  in  him  the  tra¬ 
ditional  elements  of  Spanish  philosophy  fuse 
with  the  existentialism  of  his  teacher,  .Martin 
Heidegger,  and  that,  by  his  new  approach  to 
the  problem  of  Clod,  Zuhiri  has  made  a  major 
contribution  to  the  revitalization  of  Spanish 
C'atholic  thought. 

Kurt  F.  Reinhardt 
Stan  ford  U  niversity 

**  Harry  .Martinson.  Cikada.  Stixkholm. 

Bonnier.  1953.  14.50  kr. 

In  “('icada”  Harry  Martinson  shows  his  en¬ 
riched  development  since  his  last  collection  of 
{X)ems,  eight  years  ago.  Trade  Winds.  There 
is  no  limit  in  time  or  subject  to  .Martinson’s 
|X)ems.  Here  he  has  written  folk  ballads,  alxiut 
Creek  gods,  the  present  day,  nature,  and  a 
science  fiction  jxxrtical  cycle. 
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Martinson  has  always  l)ccn  interested  in 
present-day  problems.  He  objects  to  the  rush, 
mechanization,  and  motorization  of  modern 
civilization,  which  s|)eeds  along  dusty  high¬ 
ways  that  are  “dry  and  dead.”  He  objects  to 
the  way  modern  man  goes  through  life  dis¬ 
interested  in  nature.  He  writes: 

If  trcci  were  afraid  of  man 

the  forests  would  f)ccome  a  desert  land. 

Further  on  he  says: 

I'he  paths  forget  with  delight  the  memory  of  men's 
sh<ies. 

The  science  fiction  cycle  “The  Song  of  Doris 
and  Mima”  is  his  vision  of  the  future  when 
emigration  to  neighlxtring  planets  becomes 
regular.  Traffic  is  maintained  to  Venus  and 
Mars.  1  Je  dest  riltes  this  world  with  great 
imagination,  mixing  technical  terms  with 
nature.  Finally,  he  dispatches  a  space  ship  into 
a  new  and  foreign  universe. 

No  image  is  Uxt  jxxtr  or  insignificant  for 
Martinson;  he  uses  all  that  he  sees  with  his 
sharp  eyes.  He  is  never  monotonous,  because 
he  is  always  finding  new  ways  of  describing 
his  thoughts  and  feelings.  His  richness  is  un¬ 
equalled  in  modern  Swedish  jx)ctry.  His 
greatest  strength  is  still  when  nature  is  his 
metaphor.  Never  bitter  and  never  sentimental, 
he  always  retains  a  warmth  for  jxrople  and  a 
touch  of  humor.  Frederic  Fleisher 

Stockholm 

**  F>ika  Mitterer.  Wasser  des  l^hens.  Wien. 

Herold.  1953.  199  pages.  45  s. 

Many  centuries  ago  young  Raymondos  fol¬ 
lowed  the  searching  path  of  the  alchemists  and 
attempted  to  find  the  elixir  of  life,  that  won¬ 
derful  fountain  of  eternal  youth  harlx)ring  in 
itself  glory,  |X)wer,  and  Ix'auty.  His  exjxri- 
ments,  Ixgun  to  serve  the  wishes  of  his  heart’s 
Ix-loved,  succeeded  after  years  of  struggle  and 
privation.  But  in  due  time  he  had  to  realize 
the  ungcxlly  |)resumptuousness  of  his  under¬ 
takings:  The  golden  water  of  Life  is  not  made 
out  of  earthly  stuff,  it  cannot  bring  ha[)piness 
to  men.  Seek  it  and  find  it  in  your  heart,  in 
the  devotion  to  (iod  and  His  guiding  hand. 
No  living  soul  should  enter  the  su|xrmundane 
realm  without  Ix-ing  reminded  of  his  own 
dwarfish  existence. 

One  can  easily  draw  a  parallel  to  this  timely 
parable:  Again  the  world  has  Ixen  trans¬ 
formed  by  technical  wonders,  but  our  Wollen 
und  H’Issen  rev«»lves  restlessly  around  the  un- 
solvable  jiroblems  of  Life’s  innermost  mean¬ 
ing.  1  lelpless  and  jx-rplexed,  lx“wildered  and 
confused,  we  are  driving  towards  an  unknown 
future,  again  nourishing  our  fancy  to  discover 
the  lost  tree  of  knowledge. 


F-rika  Mitterer,  noted  as  {xictcss  and  novelist 
of  rank,  treats  the  story  with  unusual  delicacy 
anti  mounting  fervor.  Robert  Breuer 

New  York^.  N.  Y. 

^  Fanmanuel  Mounier.  L’espoir  des  deses- 
peres.  I’aris.  Seuil.  1953.  235  pages.  480  fr. 
A  collection  of  four  previously  published  es¬ 
says,  dealing  in  turn  with  .Malraux,  Camus, 
Sartre,  anti  Bernanos.  Students  of  FLxistential- 
ism  and  related  \V eltanschauungen  will  be 
glad  tt)  have  them  now  Ix-tween  the  covers  of  a 
single  lxx)k,  in  spite  of  the  considerable  de¬ 
mands  which  the  late  author  makes  ufxin  the 
reatler.  The  title  is  most  relevant  to  the  first 
three  writers,  in  each  of  wht)m  the  autht)r  re¬ 
veals  a  certain  wellspring  of  hope,  an  ultimate 
reason  for  living.  And  while  Mounier,  the 
('hristian  Ferstnialist,  says  “No”  to  much  that 
he  finds  in  these  three  men,  he  is  in  a  com¬ 
patible  atmosphere  in  dealing  with  Bernanos, 
to  whose  chastisement  of  Ixxirgeois  shortcom¬ 
ings  he  does  full  justice.  IV.  A.  IV. 

Joacjuim  Pa(jo  d’Arcos.  A  Floresta  de 
Cimento.  Claridude  e  Sombras  dos  Fsta- 
dos  Unidos.  Lislx)a.  (luimaraes.  1953.  442 
pages.  55$. 

Not  since  F^(^a  de  Queiroz  has  a  Portuguese 
novelist  thus  disclosed  his  critical  observations 
of  the  United  States.  “The  Concrete  Forest” 
sums  up  many  readings  (jxrhaps  too  many), 
as  well  as  first-hand  impressions  galore,  gained 
on  three  visits  to  this  country,  the  latest  of 
them  a  tour  in  1952,  arranged  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State. 

Pai^o  d’Arcos  requested  to  see  the  TV  A, 
Tuskegee,  Tex.is,  I  lollywtxid,  Denver,  Ni¬ 
agara  Falls,  New  Bedford.  One  sus(x*cts  that 
he  preferred  his  visits  to  (’onrad  Aiken,  Karl 
Shapiro,  Arthur  Miller,  and  Ixiuis  Bromfield. 
What  really  charmed  him  into  forgiving  our 
lack  of  gracious  living  was  the  discovery  of 
one  modest  {X'rson — W'alt  Disney — and  of  one 
modest  institution — American  universities. 

As  an  observant  diplomat,  Paijo  d’Arcos 
compiled  many  facts  and  assiduously  studied 
stxial  behavior.  Unlike  another  novelist,  the 
Brazilian  Frico  Verissimo  in  Gato  Freto  em 
Campo  de  Neve  ( 1941),  he  rarely  tlraws  indi¬ 
vidual  {xirtraits,  and  then  with  c<x)l  irony.  I  fe 
could  not  indulge  his  fondness  for  adventure, 
as  he  was  travelling  officially.  But  in  mellow 
moments,  he  committeil  “little  [xxtic  devia¬ 
tions,”  }xx-ms  w'hich  add  an  unusual  flavor  to 
this  notable  new  evidence  for  the  dossier  with 
the  lalxl  “As  Others  See  Us.”  G.  Moser 
I'ennsylvania  State  University 
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CJactan  Picon:  Introduction  a  une  cstheti- 
que  de  la  litterature.  1:  IJecrivatn  et  son 
ombre.  Paris.  Clallimarcl.  1953.  317  pages. 
Neither  philosophy,  nor  science,  nor  history 
can  solve  that  enigma,  the  work  of  art.  Art  is 
cxjxrrience,  i.e.,  consciousness.  Criticism  is  the 
methodology  of  that  ex|xrience.  (Strictly,  that 
makes  it  self-exploration.)  In  the  last  chapter, 
Picon  consitlers  art  as  remorse:  flight  from  the 
agony  of  the  world,  anti  as  joy:  redemption 
from  fate. 

No  brief  review  can  do  the  scantiest  justice 
to  this  extraordinary  little  volume.  I  can  only 
bring  my  testimony:  If  1  were  still  teaching 
literature,  this  would  lx  my  breviary  for  ad¬ 
vanced  students.  It  is  not  a  Ptxtic  .'\rt  that  can 
Ise  used  as  a  substitute  for  thinking:  It  is  a 
challenge.  I  do  not  agree  in  full  with  Picon. 

I  think,  for  instance,  that  he  is  not  quite  free 
from  the  confusion  Ixtwcen  taste  as  personal 
experience,  and  good  taste  as  conformity:  ad¬ 
miring  the  right  things  at  the  right  moment, 
i.e.,  Iseing  initiated  among  the  right  fieople. 
Hut  the  information  is  rich,  and  never  jx<lan- 
tic;  the  thought  rigorous,  and  never  mechani¬ 
cal;  the  style  flawless,  and  never  obtrusive. 
V'alcTy  and  Malraux  were  obviously  tbe  latest 
if  not  the  strongest  influences  u|X)n  Picon. 
They  are  more  lyrical,  but  there  is  in  Picon  a 
more  fxrfect  balance. 

This  is  delilxrately  a  “rave”  Ix’causc  the 
lxK)k  is  a  “must.”  Albert  Cuerard,  Sr. 

Stanford,  Calif. 

John  Cowfxr  Powys.  In  Spite  Of:  A 
Philosophy  for  liveryman.  New  York. 
Philosophical  Library.  195L  312  pages. 
There  are  humor,  indignation,  consider.ible 
human  understanding,  and  enormous  prac¬ 
tical  common  sense  in  this  analysis  of  why  so 
many  people  fail  to  be  complete  individuals. 
Powys  dissects  the  chief  factors,  such  as  loneli¬ 
ness,  pride,  class  consciousness,  [xople,  the 
exigencies  of  religious  Ixdief,  prejudice,  etc., 
that  ojxrate  to  prevent  a  reasonable  and  satis¬ 
fying  enjoyment  of  lite. 

“What  we  want  from  philosophy,”  Nfr. 
Powys  writes,  “is  a  pur(M)se  ...  in  our  own 
secret,  private,  individual  lite  .  .  .  And  the 
‘Philos<jphy  of  In  Spite’  gives  us  such  a  pur- 
|X)sc.”  The  ultimate  clue  to  his  philosophy  is 
to  be  found,  he  declares,  in  the  phrase  “to  force 
ourselves  to  enjoy.”  Throughout  the  IxKjk,  the 
eighty-year-old  author  offers  the  Ix-netit  of  his 
years  of  work  and  meditation  to  help  others, 
less  fortunately  serene,  to  achieve  peace  of 
mind  and  enjoyment  of  the  external  world. 

Hugh  Corbett 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


Hans  Werner  Richter.  Spuren  im  Sand. 
.Miinchen.  Desch.  1953.  412  pages.  12.60 
dm. 

For  the  substance  of  his  third  novel  Richter, 
who  is  the  mentor  of  Gruppe  47,  has  delved 
into  his  childhood  and  youth.  The  result,  due 
to  the  narrator’s  fine  acumen,  humor,  warmth, 
and  naturalness,  is  an  endearing  .account  of  a 
youngster’s  process  of  growing  up.  At  the 
same  time  it  constitutes  a  refreshing  review  of 
Herman  life  in  a  fishing  village  on  the  Baltic 
coast  during  the  period  1908-1928. 

The  novel  gives  an  unpretentious  picture  of 
simple  people,  of  simple  lives  that  have  the 
normal  share  of  problems  but  are  not  “prob 
lematic.”  Only  a  few  times  does  the  scene  shift 
to  the  town,  as  the  not  overzealous  “hero” 
makes  attempts  at  preparing  himself  for  an 
occupation.  Neither  intrigued  by  nor  well 
equipjx’d  for  hard  manual  or  mental  lalxr,  the 
individualistic  and  somewhat  naive  lx)y  has 
the  g(K)d  fortune  to  meet  with  kindly  indul¬ 
gence  on  the  part  of  his  large  and  good-natured 
family.  Ks|X‘cially  his  harcl-wotking  and  wise 
mother,  who  is  always  keenly  fxrceptive  of  his 
jxculiarities  and  his  little  failures  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  living,  including  young  love,  proves  a 
wonderfully  helpful  force,  so  that  at  the  end  of 
the  story  a  now  fairly  resolute  young  man  is 
prepared  to  set  out  for  the  big  city  to  make 
his  own  way. 

lohn  R.  Frey 
University  of  Illinois 

**  Iliixilito  R.  Romero  Flores.  Biografia  de 
Sane  ho  Panza,  fileisofo  de  la  sensatez.  Bar¬ 
celona.  Aedos.  1952.  293  pages  -f-  16  plates. 
80  ptas. 

Spain  is  Sancho  and  Quijote.  So  was  Tartarin; 
so  is  Uncle  Sam,  crusader  and  profiteer;  so 
was,  I'lores  reminds  us,  Cervantes  himself,  ad¬ 
venturer,  hero  in  his  youth,  modest  collector  of 
taxes  in  his  later  years.  Of  the  contrasting  pair, 
the  Knight  was  lx)rn  complete  out  of  the 
author’s  mind,  the  Stpiire  kept  developing,  as 
a  living  creature.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  lx)th 
grow,  as  a  result  of  their  companionship.  We 
are  made  to  realize  the  gradual  Sanchification 
of  Qnijote,  the  Quijotization  of  Sancho,  the 
Orvantization  of  Ixah.  'Fhey  never  merge,  but 
each  wins  the  respect  of  the  other. 

Sancho  is  no  mere  figure  of  fun:  He  is  the 
modest  philosopher  of  goexl  sense,  and  de¬ 
serves  to  lx  called  (a  leitmotiv  in  this  work) 
“Sancho  bueno,  Sancho  discrcto,  Sancho  cris- 
tiano,  Sancho  sincero.”  Written  with  classical 
purity  and  dignity,  this  Jxxik  de.serves  to  be 
mentioned  with  the  Gula  of  Madariaga,  and 
with  the  more  brilliant,  profounder,  but  wil- 
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fully  paradoxical  work  of  Unamuno.  Inci¬ 
dentally,  Flores  is  arnon^  the  few  critics  who 
have  a  polite  word  to  say  of  Avcllaneda,  the 
author  of  the  spurious  second  part. 

Albert  Guerard,  Sr. 

Stanford,  Calif. 

X  Antoine  dc  Saint-F.xupcry.  Carnets.  Pierre 
('hevrier,  Michel  Oucsnil,  eds.  Paris.  (»alli- 
mard.  1953.  222  pages.  350  fr. 

It  was  Saint-F'xupery’s  habit  to  have  con¬ 
tinually  with  him  a  notclxKik  in  which  he 
jotted  down  reactions  to  conversations,  events, 
readings,  whenever  circumstances  did  not  fx  r- 
mit  more  lengthy  development.  In  the  Carnets, 
therefore,  we  have  the  germ  of  some  of  the 
ideas  which  were  later  amplified  in  his  puh 
lished  works;  they  give  a  rare  opfxirtunity  to 
observe  the  progress  from  incefition  to  com¬ 
pleted  form.  Of  etjiial  interest,  and  jx^rhaps  of 
even  greater  value,  are  comments,  particularly 
those  on  contemjxirary  figures  and  happen¬ 
ings,  which,  for  various  reasons,  were  never 
printed.  The  editors  are  to  lx*  commended  for 
a  lucid  arrangement  of  these  pensees  by  sub¬ 
ject  matter;  they  should  certainly  have  indi¬ 
cated  the  order  in  which  they  occurred. 

Now,  when  the  world  Ixgins  increasingly  to 
regard  Saint-F.xu|)cry  as  something  more  than 
a  kind  of  curiosity — a  pilot  with  genuine  lit¬ 
erary  gifts — it  is  essential  to  make  available 
everything  he  wrote  in  order  to  assist  the  re¬ 
valuation.  Hetty  Iy)u  Dubois 

Ohio  State  University 

**  CJcorge  Santayana.  Persons  and  Places.  Ill : 
My  Host  the  World.  New  York.  Scrih 
ner.  1953.  149  pages.  $3. 

This  third  and  final  volume  of  Santayana’s 
autobiography  covers  the  years  following  the 
philosopher’s  resignation  from  the  Harvard 
faculty,  his  stay  in  Fngland,  his  travels  on  the 
Euro|x*an  continent,  and  the  years  of  “old  age 
in  Italy.’’  The  occasional  flippancy  of  the  style 
is  mellowed  by  the  accumulated  wisdom  and 
benign  tolerance  of  a  rich  and  variegated  life 
which  in  its  rugged  contour  was  s|x-nt  in 
search  of  beauty  and  truth  ( in  this  order).  The 
religious  overtones  are  strong  throughout, 
manifesting  a  profound  longing  that  remained 
largely  unfulfilled. 

Kurt  F.  Reinhardt 
Stanford  University 

**  Johannes  Mario  Simmel.  Ich  gestehe  Alles. 

Hamburg.  Zsolnay.  1953.  379  pages. 

This  young  Austrian  writer,  previously 
emerged  as  talented  novelist,  now  presents  a 


modern  chef-d’oeuvre  worthy  to  be  recognized 
as  a  major  literary  achievement.  Breath-taking 
in  its  almost  unbclievahle  sficed,  its  perplexing 
developments  and  wide  scope  of  thematic 
problems,  all  paired,  arranged,  and  handled  in 
ever-mounting  dramatic  combination,  the 
novel,  thrilling  and  exciting  throughout,  fin¬ 
ally  culminates  in  a  passionate  valuation  of  the 
real  and  false  goals  mankind  is  trying  des¬ 
perately  and  vainly  to  reach.  TTe  meaningful 
unravelling  of  a  hectic  plot — the  reader  is  not 
spared  witnessing  lust  and  murder,  theft  and 
embezzlement,  the  whole  drunken  and  cha¬ 
otic  atmosphere  of  Europe  after  the  war,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  painfully  detailed  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  hunted  life  of  a  man  plagued  by 
brain  tumor — this  reconciling  summary  is 
brought  to  a  masterful  climax  when,  in  not 
more  than  twenty-five  lines,  the  present  days’ 
fallacies  become  nothing  but  an  illusory  phan¬ 
tom,  contrasted  with  the  long-lost  powers  of 
love,  religion,  and  moral  strength.  Thus,  the 
monstrous  crimes  committed  by  the  danger¬ 
ously  sick  hero  are  mirrored  in  the  world’s 
morbidness — his  cancerous  brain  reflects  the 
w'orld’s  cancerous  conscience,  his  misdeeds 
serve  parabolically  to  explain  the  far  grimmer 
exploitations  transacted  by  the  outside  world. 

It  is  hard  to  place  this  novel  in  any  specific 
category.  Call  it  light  reading,  crime  story, 
Kolportage,  social  novel,  film  plot;  try  to 
analyze  the  subtle  influences  of  Wedekind, 
Strindberg,  Remarque,  Kocstler,  and  Heming¬ 
way;  take  it  lightheartedly  or  seriously — I 
doubt  whether  anyone  will  not  be  amazed  and 
impressed  by  Simmel’s  own  powerful  per¬ 
formance,  considering  the  stirring  style  and 
dialogues,  as  well  as  the  sweeping  Han,  present 
from  the  first  to  the  last  page.  A  rewarding 
treatise,  indeed,  that  should  not  fail  to  attract 
attention  in  translated  editions. 

Robert  Breuer 
New  York^,  N.  Y. 

Joao  Caspar  Simoes.  Teatro.  fantar  de 

Fanulia,  Tern  a  Palavra  o  Diabo,  Uma 

Mulher  sem  Passado.  Lislxja.  Franco.  1953. 

219  pages.  27$50. 

These  plays  reflect  a  time  lag  of  Portuguese 
stxriety:  Young  girls  have  to  fight  bitterly  for 
a  career  {fantar  de  Familia)  and  cannot  marry 
according  to  their  desires  {Uma  Mulher  sem 
Passado),  while  married  sons  depend  on  ty¬ 
rannical  fathers  {Tern  a  Palavra  o  Diabo).  The 
author  strives  for  the  rights  of  the  individual, 
challenging  the  institution  of  the  middle  class 
family.  The  plots  are  excitingly  filled  with 
sudden  appearances  and  disappearances.  Ex¬ 
cepting  tbe  third  play,  most  of  the  characters 
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and  their  tirades  seem  bookish.  Simoes’  first 
drama,  Vestido  de  Noiva  (1*^52)  was  a  suc¬ 
cess.  These  plays  would  Ixr  worth  staging  also. 

G.  Moser 

Pennsylvania  State  University 

^  Gertrude  Stein.  Bee  Time  Vine  and  Other 
Pieces  (1913-1927).  New  Haven,  Ginn. 
Yale  University  Press.  1953.  xii  -|-  294 
pages.  $5. 

Volume  III  of  the  Yale  Edition  of  the  Unpub¬ 
lished  Writings  of  Gertrude  Stein  contains 
“landscape  and  love  poetry  and  much  mention 
of  people  and  a  great  deal  alxjut  .  .  .  the  first 
World  War.”  Esoteric — “hermetic,”  as  V'^irgil 
Thomson  observes — and  wholly  individualis¬ 
tic,  the  writings  bring  the  reader  no  closer  to 
an  understanding  of  why  the  author  said  what 
she  had  to  say  in  the  way  she  said  it. 

The  title  of  the  volume  is  pleasantly  evoca¬ 
tive.  Some  of  the  lines  and  phrases  are  musical 
and  picturesque.  While  exjierimentation  in  art 
is  admirable,  surely  it  should  not  lie  so  highly 
specialized  as  to  obscure  the  artist’s  genius. 

In  his  preface  V^irgil  Thomson  states 
“. . .  she  must  be  one  of  the  great,  for  she  sticks 
in  the  mind.”  That  is  dubious  reasoning.  Some 
of  the  most  ludicrous  trivia  ot  childhood  stick 
in  the  mind — not  because  they  are  great. 

Some  of  Miss  Stein’s  work  is  compelling. 
But  compulsion  is  not  necessarily  a  synonym 
for  greatness. 

Hugh  Corbett 
New  Yorh^,  N.  Y. 

**  Herman  Teirlinck.  Het  gevecht  met  de 
engel.  2  vols.  Brussel.  Manteau.  1952.  251, 
260  pages.  200  Bel.  fr. 

The  main  theme  of  this  latest  novel  by  the 
Nestor  of  Flemish  literature  is  that  of  a  con¬ 
flict,  taking  place  in  the  first  half  of  this  cen¬ 
tury,  between  a  prosj^erous,  somewhat  de¬ 
cadent,  agricultural  community  south  of  Brus¬ 
sels  and  robust,  unruly  outcasts  living  in  the 
forests.  The  story,  the  opposite  of  the  idyllic 
descriptions  of  rural  life  found  in  so  many 
other  Flemish  novels,  is  full  of  somber  passions 
ruling  the  degenerate  aristocracy  as  well  as  the 
fierce  and  primitive  poachers.  The  author’s 
sympathies  are  evidently  with  the  unkempt 
outlaws,  whose  way  of  life  is  portrayed  with 
an  almost  religious  awe,  remindful  of  Hint  und 
Boden  literature.  A  satirical  vein  and  sharper 
psychological  insight  arc,  on  the  other  hand, 
shown  in  the  descriptions  of  the  local  aris¬ 
tocracy  and  clergy.  The  author  displays  an 
amazing  knowledge  of  the  Flemish  language 
in  all  its  idiomatic  richness,  but  his  predilec¬ 
tion  for  heavy,  baroque  style  oppresses  the 


reader  and  largely  obliterates  the  artistic  effect. 

K.  W.  Swart 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Roger  Troisfontaincs,  S.f.,  De  I’ existence 
a  I’etre:  1m  philosophie  de  Gabriel  Marcel. 
2  vols.  Louvain.  Nauwclacrts.  1953.  415, 
431  pages.  260  Bel.  fr. 

The  almost  monumental  intellectual  lalx)r  in¬ 
corporated  in  these  two  volumes  required  the 
thoroughness  and  constructive  effort  of  a 
scholar  and  the  personal  insight  of  a  friend. 
The  finished  work  with  its  very  extensive 
bibliographical  apparatus  (both  in  the  copious 
footnotes  and  the  appended  detailed  bibliogra¬ 
phy)  will  probably  stand  as  a  definitive  tribute 
to  the  genius  of  (iabricl  Marcel.  Presenting  in 
minute  analysis  every  aspect  of  Marcel’s  crea¬ 
tive  work  (including  his  plays  and  musical 
compositions),  the  learned  French  Jesuit 
comes  closer  to  delineating  an  integrated 
philosophy  of  Christian  F^xistentialism  than 
the  author  whose  thinking  is  the  object  of  this 
synthesis.  Marcel  actually  admits  that  much  in 
the  Preface,  where  he  states  that  “ce  livre  .  .  . 
realise  en  fin  de  comptc  sur  une  echelle  beau- 
coup  plus  vaste  ce  que  j’ai  voulu  donner  moi- 
incme  dans  les  Clifford  Lectures.” 

Father  Troisfontaines  perceives  in  the  wide¬ 
ly  dispersed  writings  and  notes  of  Marcel  a 
profound  unity  and  wholeness.  He  develops 
with  great  lucidity  the  several  grands  thbmes 
which  dominate  Marcel’s  thought.  The  cen¬ 
tral  theme  is  that  of  “l>eing”;  it  demands  a 
decisive  act  (option)  on  the  part  of  the  human 
being,  who  “thereby  freely  maintains  or  re¬ 
creates  his  union  with  the  world,  with  himself, 
with  other  {arsons,  and  with  Ciod.”  The  en¬ 
tire  destiny  of  man  unfolds  in  the  passage 
from  “existence”  to  “being,”  in  the  fulfilment 
of  “a  progressive  ascent  from  an  unfree,  im- 
{x>sed  situation  to  a  creative  [)ersonal  engage¬ 
ment." 

The  concluding  chapter  (x>ints  out  that 
Marcel,  in  his  justified  opposition  to  Hegelian 
idealism,  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  positivistic- 
scientism,  on  the  other,  may  occasionally  have 
been  too  negative  in  the  judgments  passed  on 
conceptual  reasoning  and  authentic  scientific 
methodology. 

Kurt  F.  Reinhardt 
Stanford  University 

**  Henri  Troyat.  Les  semailles  et  les  mois- 
sons.  Paris.  Plon.  1953.  510  pages.  795  fr. 
One  of  the  most  absorbing  novels  we  have 
read  in  a  long  career  of  literary  criticism.  We 
found  it  difficult  to  put  aside  this  story  of  a 
responsible  young  girl  depicted  in  relation  to 
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her  strong  family  tics:  a  domineering  mother, 
an  indulgent  father,  and  a  young  brother,  all 
ahsorl)ed  in  the  care  of  a  provincial  general 
store  and  blacksmith’s  shop.  The  death  of  the 
mother  and  the  subsequent  marriage  of  the 
<laughter  with  its  inevitable  problems  serve  as 
an  excellent  background  for  everyday  life  and 
traditions  in  Cx)rrczc  in  the  early  part  of  the 
century  up  to  1914.  Troyat’s  latest  work  is  an 
example  of  the  French  novel  at  its  lx‘st,  in  the 
tradition  of  Fdaulxrrt,  Stendhal,  and  Mauriac, 
and  inaugurates  a  new  series. 

Pierre  Cour tines 
(Jueens  College 

**  Tarjei  Vesaas.  L0ynde  eldars  land.  Oslo, 
(iyidendal  Norsk.  1953.  1()2  pages.  12.50 
kr. 

Tarjei  Vesaas  is  one  of  the  outstanding  and 
most  distinctive  of  the  motlern  Norwegian 
authors.  His  reputation  rests  mainly  on  his 
novels,  hut  since  World  War  I'wo  he  has  pub¬ 
lished  four  collections  of  poetry  of  which 
“The  Hidden  Laml  of  Fire”  is  the  latest. 

In  this  lxK)k  he  l(K)ks  back  u[X)n  his  youth 
in  the  province  of  Telemark  in  southeastern 
Norway.  But  metnorics  arc  just  reel  sjxrts  of  a 
bre  in  the  night:  There  arc  mostly  only  ashes 
left.  Now  life  is  calm — yet  beneath  this 
quietude  there  arc  undertones  of  confusion, 
rushing,  and  fearful  images  that  arc  still  un¬ 
known: 

Clearest  shine  the  epitaphs 

in  the  atom  a^e 

— a  fruit  of  fist  blows  through  a  thousand  years. 

Our  thousand  unfriendly  small  deeds. 

Vesaas  finds  that  childhrxxl  lies  against  a  Ixack- 
ground  of  eternity.  There  may  lx*  changes  in 
stx'iety,  in  fact  humanity  might  meet  destruc¬ 
tion,  but  life  will  continue,  l^akcs,  meadows, 
mountains,  streams,  forests,  and  the  wind  and 
the  grass  and  the  fjords  have  no  end  but  arc 
in  eternity: 

Again  again — 

summer  after  summer 
He  continues: 

Hut  secrets  are  surely  in  the  grass. 

Straw  Imiws  slowly. 

Passes  silently  hy. 

(Joes  away. 

The  same  thought  was  expressed  by  the  Fin- 
nish-Swedish  |XK-t,  Kdith  Stldcrgran,  alxiut 
thirty  years  ago.  In  1918  Hxpressionism  was 
introduced  into  Swedish  poetry  by  Par  Lager- 
kvist,  while  in  the  same  year  Edith  Sodergran 
introduced  it  into  Finnish-Swedish  poetry.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  th.at  Norwegian  jxrctry 
has  l>ecn  much  later  in  its  development,  and 
that  Hxpressionism  made  its  entrance  relatively 
late  in  this  country.  Vesaas’s  collection  of 


poetry  has  many  similarities  to  the  works  of 
F!dith  Scklergran  and  Par  I^gcrkvist  both  in 
subject  and  language.  Like  these  two  authors, 
he  is  eternally  seeking,  but  he  has  more  self- 
assurance.  Frederic  Fleisher 

Stocl^holm 

*  Ernst  Waldinger.  Glucl{  und  Geduld. 

New  York.  Ungar.  1952.  144  pages.  $2.50. 
A  hundred  poems  written  in  “linguistic  exile” 
might  have  sacrificed  contact  with  reality.  Not 
so  Ernst  Waldinger’s,  whose  earlier  work,  in¬ 
cluding  the  volume  Die  l^tihlen  Bauernstuben, 
we  have  known  and  admired.  Again  he  shows 
himself  not  merely  as  master  of  many  forms 
(notably  the  sonnet,  represented  by  over  forty 
offerings)  and  of  many  “mcKKls”  hut  of  form 
and  mexjd  themselves. 

Contentwise  he  pays  tribute  to  his  newer 
American  home,  to  his  Austro-Gcrman  her¬ 
itage:  its  language,  music,  painting,  literature, 
in  short  its  entire  Kulturgut.  Keenly  aware  of 
his  magic  verbal  mission,  he  is  perhaps  most 
effective  in  achieving  an  almost  overwhelming 
pathos  of  removal  in  time  and  distance.  These 
are  vigorous  yet  finely-wrought  poems  by  a 
real  poet.  Herman  Salinger 

Grinnell  College 

Juan  Antonio  de  Zunzunegui.  Ram6n  o  la 
vida  haldia.  Buenos  Aires.  Espasa-Caipc. 
1952.  260  pages. 

Today  in  Spain  critics  periodically  put  for¬ 
ward  some  writer  as  a  “successor”  to  Benito 
Perez  (Jaldos.  So  far,  however,  Galdos  does 
not  seem  to  have  found  a  true  heir.  But  the 
Basque  novelist  Zunzunegui  certainly  comes 
closer  to  the  Master’s  tradition  than  most  of 
the  cultivators  of  the  far  from  flourishing  field 
of  the  contemporary  Spanish  novel. 

The  present  novel,  apparently  the  first  in  a 
series  to  l>e  devoted  to  the  World  War  One 
Ixxim  in  Bilbao,  is  distinguished  by  the  au¬ 
thenticity  and  vitality  of  the  middle<lass  life 
it  depicts.  Ramon  Aguirre,  scion  of  a  banking 
family,  is  intelligent  and  urbane,  but  so 
abulico  that  his  liaison  with  Beatriz  never 
achieves  a  definite  status  and  is  finally  broken 
off  to  please  his  mother.  Bea,  a  warm,  pas¬ 
sionate,  and  very  attractive  lower-class  girl, 
recovers  from  her  disappointment  and  enters 
business  for  herself.  She  is  very  successful  and 
as  the  novel  ends  seems  to  lie  on  the  way  to 
even  greater  fortune.  Indeed,  she  is  so  thor¬ 
oughly  attractive  a  heroine,  that  despite  the 
title  of  the  book,  this  reviewer  feels  sbe  over- 
sh.adows  Ramon.  ITie  next  novel  in  the  series 
is  significantly  called  Beatriz  o  la  vida  apa- 
sionada.  Robert  G.  Mead,  /r. 

University  of  Connecticut 


Books  in  French 

( For  other  Books  in  French,  see  “Head-Liners”) 


Abel  Lefranc.  Rabelais.  Etudes  sur  Gar- 
gantua,  Pantagruel,  Le  Tiers  IJvre,  Paris. 
Albin  Michel.  1953.  xxxi  -b  377  pages.  840 
fr. 

Modern  scholarship  concerning  Rabelais  owes 
nearly  everything  to  Abel  lefranc.  He  and  his 
followers  since  early  in  the  century  have  made 
careful  investigations  which  have  all  hut  swept 
away  the  old  legends  long  attached  to  the  im¬ 
mortal  Tourangcau.  It  is  fitting  that  on  the 
(K'casion  of  the  400th  anniversary  of  Ralielais’s 
death  we  have  the  best  possible  monument 
that  could  be  given  him.  I^franc’s  penetrating 
chapters  taken  from  the  three  volumes  of  the 
splendid  critical  edition  which  he  directed  anti 
his  essay  Rabelais  et  le  pouvoir  royal  make  this 
lK)ok  an  indispensable  item  for  any  student  of 
the  Renaissance.  Robert  Marichal’s  preface 
provides  valuable  information  concerning  Le¬ 
franc  and  recent  bibliography  on  Rabelais. 
1  lere  is  a  worthy  monument  to  the  genial  pro¬ 
fessor  of  the  College  de  France,  who  died  in 
Novemlx'r,  1952. 

Willis  II.  Bowen 
University  of  Oklahoma 

Jean  Paris.  Hamlet  ou  les  personnages  du 
fils.  Paris.  Seuil.  1953.  189  pages. 

This  essay  in  three  parts  is  an  unusual  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  collection  Pierres  Vives  (para¬ 
phrasing  a  word  of  Rabelais:  “jc  ne  hastis  cjue 
Pierres  vives  ce  sont  homines”).  After  66  pages 
of  introduction,  the  author  moves  closer  to  the 
problem,  describing  the  kingdom  in  which  the 
Danish  prince  lives.  From  there  he  finds  the 
way  not  only  to  one  hut  to  three  princes  I  lam- 
let:  1  lamlet,  Laertes,  and  Fortinhras.  The 
three  I  lamlets  together  present  a  sonata  in 
three  movements,  a  single  existence  in  three 
Ixxlies,  “les  j^ersonnages  du  fils.”  Laertes  and 
I'ortinhras  represent  satellites,  doubles  of 
I  lamlet.  All  three  are  sons  of  men  who  were 
assassinated.  Hamlet  himself  is  the  son  of  his 
father  killed  by  Claudius;  Laertes  is  the  son  of 
Polonius  assassinated  by  Hamlet,  filius;  and 
Fortinhras  is  the  son  of  that  F’ortinhras  whom 
Hamlet’s  father  has  killed.  This  is  the  Hamlet 
case,  as  Jean  I’aris  poses  and  tries  to  solve  it. 
I  le  looks  at  the  solution  from  the  |X)int  of 
view  of  an  (xcultist,  mythologist,  psychologist. 
And  he  certainly  does  not  neglect  many  of  the 
well  known  solutions.  Thus,  since  Prince 
Fortinhras  finally  takes  over  the  Danish 


throne,  the  tragedy  of  “les  personnages  du  fils” 
comes  to  a  happy  and  optimistic  end. 

Frederick  l-ehner 
West  Virginia  State  College 

**  Jean  Roussel.  Charles  P^guy.  Paris.  Fdi- 
tions  Universitaires  de  France.  1952.  121 
pages. 

Published  in  the  series  Classiques  du  XX* 
Siecle,  this  skilful  study,  with  a  preface  hy 
Daniel-Rops  and  an  introduction  hy  Pierre  de 
Hoistleffre,  first  shows  Peguy  the  jKasant  horn 
of  poor  parents,  who  inherited  the  solid  qual¬ 
ities  of  his  people.  Emerging  from  the  masses, 
he  felt  like  a  man  of  the  masses.  He  received 
a  good  education,  and  already  at  the  College 
Sainte-Harbe  he  was  the  leader  of  young  men 
who  discussed  the  great  themes  of  human 
happiness  and  how  to  rebuild  the  world.  In 
1900  Peguy  founded  Les  Cahiers  de  la  Quin- 
zaine  with  the  intention  “to  tell  the  truth,  all 
the  truth,  and  nothing  hut  the  truth”;  his  col- 
lalx)rators  formed,  as  he  said,  a  company  of 
men,  jx'rfectly  free,  who  believed  in  “some¬ 
thing.”  First  carried  towards  socialistic  con¬ 
ceptions,  he  transformed  himself  slowly,  in  the 
secret  of  his  mind,  into  a  witness  of  the  eternal, 
although  he  knew  well  that  “^crirc  chrciien  en 
ce  siecle,  e’est  prendre  un  brevet  de  misere.” 
He  lx*came  the  a|X)stle  of  a  Christianity  aim¬ 
ing  at  a  total  possession  of  the  temporal  in  the 
[terspective  of  an  eternal  present.  His  poems, 
his  process  of  com}x)sition,  recalled  the  manner 
of  the  great  prophets  of  the  Bible. 

This  venture  was  prepared  in  a  slow  germ¬ 
ination  on  the  way  to  an  astonishing  revela¬ 
tion.  1  lis  work,  henceforth  belonging  to  the 
literary  patrimony  of  France,  proved  the  deep 
fidelity  of  Peguy  towards  himself.  He  an¬ 
nounced,  predicted,  showed  the  abysses, 
enounced  intuitions,  foresaw  great  catastro¬ 
phes — “all  the  other  worlds  have  been  worlds 
of  some  spirituality,  the  motlern  world  alone, 
being  the  world  of  money,  is  the  world  of  a 
total  and  absolute  materiality.”  And  the  catas¬ 
trophe  of  1914  was  to  take  him  away  from  this 
world.  He  who  had  written: 

Heureux  ceux  qui  sont  morts  pour  Ifur  Stre  rt  Icur 
feu 

Ft  les  pauvres  honneurs  «les  maisons  paternelles 
was  killed  at  Villeroy,  on  the  eve  of  the  battle 
of  the  Marne. 

Edmond  de  Jaive 
Gulf  Park  College 
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^  (can  Roussclot.  Edgar  Allan  Poe.  Paris. 

Scj;hcrs.  195?.  221  pages. 

'Iliis  is  No.  ?9  of  Poetes  d'aujottrd’hui,  the 
srrifs  containing  similar  volumes  devoted  to 
foreign  |KK-ts,  Ixjrca,  Rilke,  l^wis  ('arroll,  and 
I  lolderlin,  anthologies  in  French  translation 
with  long  introductions  and  with  illustrations. 
'Ilie  detailed  remarks  by  Jean  Rousselot  (100 
pages )  deal  with  Poe’s  life  and  career,  seek  out 
the  underlying  thought  and  the  artistry,  and 
discuss  the  problems  of  the  translator.  Rousse¬ 
lot  has  added  his  own  translations  of  a  number 
of  texts  to  older  ones  by  Baudelaire  (1856), 
.Viourey  ( 1889),  and  Orban  (1908).  The  choice 
ot  texts  and  the  commentaries  on  them  arc  im- 
|M>rtant  as  a  fresh  [X)int  of  view  on  Poe  by  a 
young  I'rench  jxiet;  they  re-emphasize  the  fact 
that  Poe’s  fame  in  F* ranee  is  of  longer  standing 
atul  greater  significance  than  in  the  United 
St.ites. 

Francis  /.  Carmody 
University  of  California 

*  jean  Soulairol.  Paul  VaUry.  Paris.  L.a  Co- 

lomlx*.  1952.  21?  p3ges. 

Initiating  his  ex{X)sition  and  appraisal  of 
X’altTy’s  [xietry  with  an  account  of  the  {xx-t’s 
e.irliest  exjieriences  with  light  and  water,  the 
author  also  descriltes  Valery’s  introduction  to 
•Mallarme  and  mathematics.  The  substance  of 
the  study  is  lodged  in  the  conviction  that  Im 
feune  Partfue  is  the  key  to  understanding 
X’ai^ry.  While  the  last  three  chapters  do  not 
always  achieve  the  critical  |xrrtincncy  attained 
in  the  cotnmentary  devoted  immediately  to 
Im  feune  Parque,  they  remain  complementary 
to  Soulairol’s  thesis  that  all  of  Valery’s  verse 
|X)ints  to  or  emerges  from  this  fXKm. 

Spire  Pitou 
Marquette  University 

^  Clilbert  Aullen.  /v  Chevalier  Mysthre. 

Paris.  Plon.  1952.  ?0()  pages.  540  fr. 

'Hie  Chevalier  d’l^on,  mysterious  eighteenth- 
century  transvestite,  is  the  hero  of  this  picares¬ 
que  tale.  ,\  formidable  swordsman,  apparently 
of  undoubted  virility,  he  was,  however,  of 
dainty  projxirtions,  blond,  and  able  to  wear 
leniale  attire  with  a  naturalness  that  defied  the 
sharjiest  scrutiny.  Perceiving  the  value  of 
d’l-'on’s  exceptional  talents,  I^uis  XV^  dis¬ 
patches  him  to  St.  Petersburg,  disguised  as  a 
high  Ixirn  damsel,  to  secure  the  Empress 
I^lizalx-th’s  signature  to  a  secret  treaty.  As  the 
British,  too,  are  seeking  an  accord  with  the 
Czarina,  hostile  agents  constantly  harass  this 
unusual  French  courier  both  at  the  Russian 
court  and  during  his  travels  across  Europe.  As 
one  might  expect,  the  Chevalier’s  frequent 


strategic  changes  from  feminine  to  masculine 
guise  result  in  complications  both  amusing  and 
scandalous.  While  history  may  often  yield  the 
stage  to  imagination  in  Aullen’s  bcx)k,  the 
high  sus|)cnse  and  fast  pace  of  the  novel  cer¬ 
tainly  make  for  excellent  entertainment. 

Robert  W.  Kretsch 
Hunter  College 


**  Pierre  Boulle.  Contes  de  I’absurde.  Paris. 

Julliard.  195?.  20?  pages.  390  fr. 

Four  of  the  five  engrossing  short  stories  mak¬ 
ing  up  this  volume  by  the  author  of  the  much 
hallowed  he  pont  de  la  riviere  Kwai  (1952) 
gcK)d-naturedly  caricature  the  pretensions  of 
science  and  the  pretentiousness  of  scientists. 
This  is  the  realm  of  high  fantasy  with  mad 
technicians  in  pursuit  of  robots  having  all  the 
attributes  of  humans,  and  of  devices  capable  of 
giving  the  globe  a  uniformly  temficrate  cli¬ 
mate.  Since  Boulle  is  an  incurable  Cartesianist, 
the  denouements  of  these  tales  are  readily  pre¬ 
dictable,  but  their  ingeniousness,  their  fine 
ironic  touches,  and  the  wealth  of  their  sa¬ 
gacious  humor  raise  them  far  alxive  the  level 
of  most  of  their  numerous  congeners.  The 
thematic  and  tonal  unity  of  the  collection  is 
broken  by  L' hallucination,  a  grim  story  of  a 
confession  wrung  out  scientifically  just  when 
it  appears  that  the  chief  torturer’s  hand  has 
been  stayed  by  a  hallucinatory  vision  of  hell. 

Chester  W.  Obuchowsl{i 
University  of  Connecticut 


**  Gerard  I?outelleau.  Im  barre  d’appui.  Paris. 

Julliard.  1953.  315  pages. 

This  is  the  old,  eternal  story  of  attraction,  un¬ 
certainty,  then  love  between  a  young  girl,  who 
wants  to  pursue  a  career  as  a  dancer,  and  a 
distant  relative,  an  author,  slightly  older  than 
she.  A  tense  situation  is  born  out  of  their  con¬ 
trasting  characters.  Florence,  the  dancer,  be¬ 
lieves  that  she  must  renounce  love  for  her 
art.  Justin,  the  artist,  is  so  absorbed  by  this  love 
that  he  uses  it  as  suhject-matter  of  a  Ixxik.  His 
new  lxx)k  ends  in  failure,  so  closely  are  art  and 
exjxrience  interwoven.  Justin  is  ready  to  sacri¬ 
fice  everything  to  his  love  for  Florence.  The 
realization  on  the  part  of  the  young  woman 
that  her  life  needs  love  more  than  dancing 
leads  to  a  happy  ending  after  a  long  struggle 
of  suffering  and  passion.  The  story  is  pro¬ 
jected  against  the  background  of  postwar  life 
in  Paris.  The  novel  is  closely  knit,  and  reveals 
a  thoughtful  and  observing  author. 

Domenico  Vittorini 
University  of  Pennsylvania 
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**  Michel  Boutron.  Les  enjants  du  matin. 

Paris.  Julliarcl.  1953.  233  pages.  480  fr. 
International  in  spirit,  original  in  subject  mat¬ 
ter,  sincere  in  treatment  is  this  third  work  of 
Ifoutron.  An  American  couple,  hoping  to  ef¬ 
fect  world  peace  by  establishing  camps  for 
foreign  children,  brings  together  fifty  of  them 
from  nine  countries  for  one  month  in  the  east¬ 
ern  United  States.  Despite  different  origins, 
these  youngsters  learn  to  live  happily  with  one 
another;  they  take  home  seeds  of  international 
understanding. 

Boutron’s  optimism  springs  with  warmth 
and  freshness  from  his  pages.  His  style  is  ade- 
t]uate  for  a  work  of  this  kind;  the  setting  and 
plot  are  almost  negligible.  Ideas  definitely  pre¬ 
dominate:  “Plus  de  frontieres"  sing  the  chil¬ 
dren,  in  triumph  over  their  elders’  skepticism. 

A  novel  of  genuine  interest. 

Patricia  M.  Gathercole 
University  oj  Oregon 

Jacqueline  Capelle.  Im  premise  fois.  Paris. 

I^afTont.  1952.  290  pages.  600  fr. 

This  recital  of  the  adventures  of  a  heroine  of 
indomitable  charms  who  meets  and  conquers 
innumerable  men  of  all  sorts,  priest  to  abor¬ 
tionist,  in  her  search  for  “une  horripilation 
voluptueuse,”  has  all  the  marks  of  a  com- 
|iensatory  daydream  and  none  of  the  con¬ 
trolled  work  of  art.  While  some  incidents  pos¬ 
sess  the  momentarily  heightened  reality  of 
fantasy,  the  illogical  and  nebulous  linking  of 
these  incidents  prevents  sustained  interest. 
Several  obtrusive  footnotes  indicate  that  this 
novel  is  a  sequel  to  Ou  se  tapit  la  bete. 

Dorothy  Kelson 
Boston,  Mass. 

**  Michel  Chrestien.  Cher  Monsieur  Moi. 

Paris.  Julliard.  1953.  246  pages.  500  fr. 

As  the  title  would  indicate,  this  book  is  auto¬ 
biographical  in  character.  The  author,  whose 
disarming  pride  in  an  indolence  “qui  ne  me 
laisse  aucun  loisir,’’  charms  the  reader  with 
his  completely  frank  avowal  of  his  personal 
qualities  and  weaknesses  alike. 

The  hero,  with  a  fine  sense  of  humor  which, 
like  Le  Sage’s  hero,  keeps  him  ever  sanely 
balanced  and  prevents  discouragement  in  the 
face  of  life’s  little  adversities,  undergoes  ail  the 
great  and  petty  trials  of  the  mid-twentieth  cen¬ 
tury  citizen.  From  this  point  of  view,  the  book 
is  a  colorful  stroll  in  picaresque  fashion, 
through  the  several  milieus  of  the  journalistic 
world  of  Paris.  Changing  jobs  at  the  rate  of 
four  times  a  year,  the  hero  is  in  turn  a  journal¬ 
ist,  a  translator,  an  international  functionary,  a 
municipal  official,  but  always  a  man  of  good 


will.  A  more  abstract  interpretation  of  the  b<K)k 
would  be  to  see  it  as  an  allegory  of  the  “homme 
de  plume’’  vs.  the  "homme  de  pioitls.’’  But  the 
author  himself  seems  much  tcxi  interested  in 
life  to  care  overly  for  allegory. 

The  IxKjk  carries  a  preface  by  jean  Dutourd, 
in  itself  an  arresting  essay  on  the  author. 

Robert  G.  Marshall 
Wells  College 

Francois  Cruciani.  Le  fuyard.  Paris.  La- 
coste.  1953.  235  pages.  540  fr. 

The  hero,  self-named  Herodicos,  the  strong 
man  who,  having  reduced  his  material  needs 
to  the  essential,  solves  every  problem  as  a 
mathematical  ec|uation  by  reason  and  pure 
logic,  and  prepares  the  future  society  of  ideal 
men — robots,  is  in  reality  a  weakling,  run¬ 
ning  away  from  life.  Having  ignored  the 
human  element,  he  brings  by  his  logical  solu¬ 
tions  unex()ected  and  disastrous  but  . .  .  logical 
results. 

The  “Prix  du  chef  d’oeuvre  inconnu’’  gives 
the  accolade  to  the  author  and  recognizes  the 
quality  of  style  and  the  merit  of  this  work 
which  expresses  the  fear  that,  machine  having 
replaced  man,  man  might  Ix-come  a  machine. 

Berthe  Webb 
SI{iatool{,  0/(la. 

Jean  Ferry.  mScanicten  ct  autres  contes. 

Paris.  CJallimard.  1953.  149  pages.  450  fr. 
These  contes,  with  an  introduction  by  the 
noted  Surrealist,  Andre  Breton,  are  in  their 
turn  examples  of  surrealist  fiction.  Even  with¬ 
out  Breton’s  guidance,  the  reader  would  dis¬ 
cover  that  F'erry’s  short  stories  are  attempts  to 
lead  man  toward  liberty,  the  goal  of  Surreal¬ 
ism.  This  goal  can  be  approached,  P'erry  be¬ 
lieves,  through  non-directed  thought  which 
will  reveal  the  motives  of  human  action.  To 
create  fictionally  this  tyjie  of  thought,  the 
author  introduces  dreams  into  his  stories  and 
prefers  to  write  automatically — that  is,  with¬ 
out  erasing  and  without  hesitating  in  the 
choice  of  words.  A  third  lil>erating  force  advo¬ 
cated  by  Ferry  is  a  study  of  chance,  the  great 
veil  to  be  lifted,  according  to  the  Surrealists. 

The  subject  matter  and  the  technique  cause 
F'erry’s  narrations  to  be  so  enigmatical  and  so 
illogical  in  sequence  that  many  cjuestions  arise 
as  to  their  meaning.  In  spite  of  the  difficulty 
of  comprehension,  the  reader  realizes  that 
F'erry  is  attempting  a  new  dimension  in  order 
to  help  man,  whom  he  portrays  as  lost,  to  find 
his  liberty. 

Martha  O’Nan 
Elmhurst  College 
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**  lean  I’ougerc.  Un  cadeau  utile,  Paris.  Al- 
i)in  Michel.  1953.  245  pages.  480  fr. 

7'he  forty-year-old  novelist  and  nouvelliste 
takes  his  art  seriously.  His  Thomas  Mann  ou 
Im  seduction  de  la  mort  (B.  A.  22:3,  p.  277) 
justifies  its  subtitle  by  dwelling  on  the  morbid 
side  of  Mann’s  nature,  and  there  is  a  similar 
vein  in  Fougcre.  He  has  a  keen  appreciation 
of  the  ridiculous,  as  witness  the  boisterous 
Histoire  de  puree  in  this  collection.  There  is 
humor  and  irony  in  nearly  all  the  stories,  but 
I'ougcre’s  most  engaging  characteristics  are 
his  keen  psychology  and  the  skill  with  which 
he  skirts  the  supernatural  without  ever  doing 
violence  to  plausibility.  In  his  long  and  in¬ 
telligent  introductory  article,  Im  nouvelle,  art 
d’avenir,  he  |)olitely  lifts  the  eyebrow  at  the 
crude  finality  of  the  Maupassant  technique  and 
tleclares  that  the  nouvelle,  “cet  art  de  silence 
.  .  .  ne  doit  jias  finir.”  The  nouvelle  of  today 
and  tomorrow  enlists  the  reader’s  collabora¬ 
tion,  and  leaves  him  fxindering.  Fougcre  does 
this  impressively  in  that  weird  intimation  of 
s[)iritual  survival  after  physical  death,  Im 
chambre  des  reves,  and  that  delicate  master¬ 
piece  of  allusion,  Im  panne.  There  are  twelve 
of  these  “studies"  (he  calls  the  nouvelliste  a 
‘Messinateur,’’  as  distinguished  from  the  nov¬ 
elist,  who  is  an  “artiste”).  Not  all  of  them  are 
as  exjsertly  done  as  these  two.  But  they  are  all 
literature.  R.  T.  H. 

**  C'laude  de  Freminville.  Bien  sous  tous  les 
rapports.  Paris,  (iailimard.  1952.  246  pages. 
’Hie  author  seems  to  have  put  into  practice 
'I'homas  Wolfe’s  maxim  that  all  honest  fiction 
must  lx*  made  from  the  stuff  of  human  life. 
The  novel  is  built  around  a  trivial  “want  ad” 
in  a  pafX'r:  A  disconsolate  widow,  in  her  early 
fifties,  seeks  a  new  husband,  “pas  seVieux 
s’abstenir.”  Six  eager  males  respond,  and  from 
a  life  Ix'hind  a  grocery  counter,  Alice  is 
whirled  into  a  wonderland  of  her  own  mak¬ 
ing,  a  life  of  atlventure,  sordid  most  of  the  time 
rather  than  delightful.  Numlx-r  Six  murders 
her,  but  all  of  the  men  become  sus|iects.  The 
inspecteur  charged  with  the  investigation  is 
an  intellectual  (an  F.xistentialist  of  sorts),  and 
his  iliary  alternates  with  the  narrative  pro{x-r. 
'Hie  Litter  is  technically  most  advanced:  Tfie 
murder  story  is  complete  with  flashbacks  and 
stream  of  consciousness  prtxedure. 

.M.  de  I'reminville  is  an  enthusiastic  and  ex- 
[x-rienced  newspaperman  whose  gifts  are  evi- 
ilent.  However,  he  leaves  us  rather  frustrated: 
Is  it  because  the  union  of  thriller  and  existen¬ 
tialist  novel  proves  an  unhappy  one? 

Georgette  R.  Schuler 
State  College  of  Washington 


**  Franijois  Gachot.  Ims  amants  de  Budapest. 

Paris.  Fasquelle.  1953.  329  pages.  500  fr. 
The  loves  of  Ivan  and  CJabor  unfold  against 
the  background  of  pre-war  Budapest.  The  lo¬ 
cale,  however,  is  of  little  consecjuence;  the 
story  could  as  easily  be  told  of  Paris,  or  any¬ 
where  that  people  strive  to  analyze  the  mys¬ 
teries  of  their  own  personalities. 

Ivan,  the  artist,  disillusioned  by  the  loss  of 
his  first  love,  turns  to  new  {xilitical  and 
amourous  ideals  for  this  key;  (Jalxir,  the 
sch(X)lmaster  who  breaks  the  Ixmds  of  marri¬ 
age  and  the  liens  of  an  extra  marital  attach¬ 
ment  seeks  an  answer  in  the  struggle  for  intel¬ 
lectual  freedom.  Both  finally  discover  that  the 
solution  to  their  existence  lies  in  the  doctrine 
of  effort  anti  striving  to  fulfill  honestly  the  de¬ 
mands  which  life  has  placed  ujxin  them.  It  is 
a  passionate  and  often  jxx^tical  work,  some¬ 
what  reminiscent  of  Clide. 

Cecil  Don  McVic/(cr 
Iowa  State  College 

laiuise  Hervieu.  Im  rose  de  sang.  CJeneve. 
C'ailler.  195f.  282  pages. 

The  physical  sufferings  of  a  sickly  child, 
daughter  of  neurotic  parents  and  heir  to  the 
tainted  bltxxl  of  degenerate  forefathers,  fur¬ 
nish  the  substance  of  this  interminable  ami  de¬ 
pressing  novel,  a  Ix-dated  sequel  to  the  1936 
prize  winner  Sangs.  “Sang  de  navet,”  she  is 
nicknamed,  this  angelic  girl  who  endures  in 
meekness  the  torments  of  the  damned  from  the 
day  we  first  see  her  in  the  lieginners  class  at 
the  convent  through  graduation  and  young 
womanhiHul.  A  subject  of  uncommon  jxissi- 
bilities  and  one  that  modern  novelists,  pre- 
tKCupied  with  the  psychological  and  the  meta- 
[ihysical,  have  generally  overicxiked,  it  Ixigs 
down  hofxrlessly  in  sentimentality,  piety,  and 
agonizing  rejxrtition. 

iMurent  I^Sage 
Pennsylvania  State  University 

^  .'\drien  Jans.  Im  manant.  Bruxelles.  Ar¬ 
tistes.  1953.  208  pages.  60  Bel.  fr. 

A  stranger,  burdened  with  psychological  com¬ 
plexes  and  endowed  with  unusual  fxrccption, 
settles  near  a  small  Ardennes  village;  the 
|X‘asants  link  him  to  unhappy  events  that  dis¬ 
turb  their  even  life.  .After  eight  years,  still  at 
(xlds  with  himself,  the  intruder  leaves  for  a 
destination  as  mysterious  as  his  |X)int  of  de¬ 
parture. 

The  psychological  case  is  indifferently 
handled;  the  author  is  at  his  liest  in  chronicling 
the  daily  cycle  of  the  village,  in  which  the 
slightest  incident  takes  on  drama.  When  he 
sticks  to  his  particular  talent,  Jans  rises  almost 
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to  the  pungent  simplicity  of  Jean  Tousscul. 

lienjamin  M.  Woodbridge,  Jr. 

University  of  California 

**  jMad  Jaton.  L’approche.  Lausanne.  Payot. 
1953.  177  pages. 

A  widower  marries  his  son’s  favorite  teacher, 
F'lorence,  in  the  hoj)e  of  providing  the  child 
with  a  sympathetic  mother.  Soon,  however, 
the  man  finds  he  is  deeply  in  love  with  his 
new  wife.  I  lis  unexjKcted  passion  and  the 
Ixjy’s  jealousy  of  his  father  confuse  Florence. 
It  is  only  after  years  of  marriage  and  the 
shared  sorrow  of  a  miscarriage  that  the  family 
learns,  “a  trois,  on  s’aimc  mieux  qu’a  deux.” 
The  story  is  told  with  admirable  simplicity  and 
clarity,  but  the  plot,  while  efficiently  con¬ 
structed,  lacks  inevitability.  One  feels  the  end¬ 
ing  is  imjKxsed  by  the  author  rather  than  l)eing 
the  necessary  outcome  of  the  characters’  own 
virtues. 

Dorothy  Nyren 
Allandale,  Fla. 

^  (luy  I^*  ('lec’h.  Im  plaie  et  le  couteau, 
Paris.  Albin  Michel.  1952.  283  pages.  480 
fr. 

I^  Clec’h’s  third  novel  follows  the  progress  of 
three  young  jieople  through  the  abysmal  de¬ 
spair  of  maladjustment  until  each  finds  con¬ 
tentment  in  a  love  which  overshadows  his  in¬ 
dividual  deficiency.  Their  struggles  are  de¬ 
picted  with  such  deep  understanding  that  one 
excuses  their  weaknesses,  even  the  frustration 
which  led  Jact|ues  to  murder  Klizalteth,  and 
the  yearning  that  com|xllcd  Elizalxrth’s  sister 
to  plan  to  join  Jacques  after  his  escajx  from 
prosecution.  It  is  sufficient  that  each  will  bear 
the  lifelong  scar  of  past  mistakes. 

A  well-knit  plot  animated  by  constant  action 
in  vivid,  m(M)d-setting  scenes,  Im  plaie  et  le 
couteau  ranks  high  among  contemporary  psy¬ 
chological  novels. 

Virginia  McKenzie 
()al{  Parl{,  III. 

**  Ilerlxrt  Le  Porrier.  paradis  terrestre. 

Paris.  Seuil.  1953.  190  pages. 

A  first-jxrson  novel  with  Sartrean  overtones. 
Ilic  protagonist  is  ostensibly  the  inntxent  vic¬ 
tim  of  an  over-{X)Ssessive  mother  and  of  a 
society  that  denies  him  his  right  to  love  and 
help  his  fellow  man,  yet  as  the  talc  progresses 
one  Ixgins  to  sec  why  it  has  become  im[X)rtant 
to  his  family  and  to  society  that  he  lx*  con¬ 
fined  to  a  psychiatric  home.  Each  incident  re¬ 
lated,  each  character  or  motive  described,  suc¬ 
ceeds  Ixjth  in  giving  the  protagonist’s  view, 


reasoned  with  the  severe  logic  of  insanity,  and 
in  conveying  the  impression  it  makes  on 
others,  whose  motives  arc  at  least  honest  and 
whose  lives  arc  led  within  the  average  context 
of  the  world. 

Warren  B.  Wic/^liffe 
University  of  Oklahoma 

**  Makhali-Phal.  Le  feu  et  I’amour.  Paris. 

Alhin  Michel.  1953.  254  pages.  420  fr. 

A  Eurasian  author  here  recounts  the  life  of  a 
tenth  century  Brahman  child-hride  who,  wid¬ 
owed  at  ten  years  of  age,  eagerly  anticipated 
death  on  her  husband’s  funeral  pyre.  Poign¬ 
ant,  poetic,  permeated  with  Oriental  mysti¬ 
cism  and  theology,  Im  feu  et  I'amour  com¬ 
municates  an  understanding  of  a  civilization 
that  {lermits  the  marriage  of  four-year-old 
girls  so  that  they  may  lx*  trained  to  love  aiul 
resjxct  their  aged  husbands;  to  emulate  their 
way  of  living,  and  to  await  the  rite  of  the  sati 
after  their  husband’s  death. 

Noteworthy  as  a  study  of  customs  and 
philosophy,  this  is  also  a  unique  and  moving 
narrative.  Virginia  McKenzie 

Oaf^  Far/(^,  III. 

^  Fclicicn  Marceau.  Bergere  legere.  Paris. 

Gallimard.  1953.  278  pages.  400  fr. 

A  charming  story  of  teen-agers,  their  hojxs, 
frustrations,  ambitions,  their  groping  for  a 
philosophy  of  life.  The  setting:  Belgium  (sur¬ 
prisingly  well  {wrtrayed;  those  who  know  and 
like  it  will  recognize  the  atmosphere  with 
pleasure).  Marie-Jeanne,  the  heroine,  is  thir¬ 
teen  when  the  story  Jiegins,  eighteen  when  it 
ends.  She  is  “charmante  avee  ses  cheveux  hruns 
coupes  courts,  ses  {ximmettes  rondes,  ses  yeux 
bleus,  d’un  bleu  tres  fonce,  son  air  insolent.” 
Her  companions  and  friends  are  a  colorful  lot: 
There  is  Ted  and  his  Idore,  he  a  retired  jtxkcy, 
she  a  lady  of  doubtful  virtue,  but  endowed 
with  a  heart  of  gold;  Miric-Jeanne’s  brother 
Harry,  resolutely  “anti-intellectual,”  and  seri¬ 
ous,  studious  Nicolas,  who,  in  order  to  test  the 
validity  of  his  favorite  author’s  assertions,  hires 
himself  out  as  a  valet.  In  spite  of  a  somewhat 
shadowy  denouement,  a  readable,  ap^xaling 
story,  told  simply  and  well. 

Georgette  R.  Schuler 
State  College  of  Washington 

Rolicrt  Margerit.  Lm  femme  forte.  Paris. 

Gallimard.  1953.  231  pages.  390  fr. 

The  author,  Prix  Kenaudot  1951  (Dieu  nu) 
describes  the  interesting  ncwspajxrr  world  and 
introduces  his  lifelike  characters  as  they  work, 
rush,  quarrel  through  the  complicated  process 
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of  making  a  provincial  daily,  under  the  rc- 
sjiected  authority  of  Dominique,  the  general 
secretary,  efficient,  hard,  of  strange  behavior. 
Under  her  able  direction  La  Presse  grows  so 
im|)ortant  that  an  editor  is  needed.  With  him 
enters  drama,  for  Dominiejue,  using  feminine 
wea|X)ns  not  discarded  when  woman  entered 
man’s  career  field,  prepares  the  ruin  of  her 
creation  in  order  to  destroy  her  rival. 

Informative,  technical,  but  easy  to  read,  this 
lxK)k  has  meaning. 

Berthe  Webb 
SI({atool(,  0\la. 

**  Zoe  Oldenlxjurg.  La  pierre  angulaire. 

Paris,  (iallimard.  1953.  463  pages.  680  fr. 
'Phis  many-faceted  historical  novel,  which  won 
its  author  last  year’s  Prix  Fcmina,  deals  with 
three  successive  generations  of  French  landed 
gentry  in  the  thirteenth  century,  hence  with 
the  Ousades,  the  Albigensian  Wars,  trouba¬ 
dours,  tournaments,  and  the  provincial  courts 
of  love.  Based  on  research,  well-written,  if  at 
times  rather  rhapsodic,  it  conveys  a  feeling  of 
living  within  the  ficriod  evoked.  The  prob¬ 
lems  of  guilt  and  expiation,  earthly  love  and 
('hristian  charity,  very  earthy  realism  and  sub¬ 
lime  idealism  arc  projected  upon  the  past  by 
an  exquisitely  sensitive  twentieth  century 
author.  Somewhat  in  the  tradition  of  Scott’s 
novels,  this  work  transcends  them  by  adding 
to  passion  physiology  and  psychology.  Where 
Ix-fore  do  we  find  a  young  idealist  who  is 
heartsick,  lx)th  medically  and  figuratively? 

Marianne  Bonwit 
University  of  California 

®  Henri  QucfTclec.  Un  homme  d'Ouessant. 

Paris.  Mercure  de  France,  1953.  213  pages. 

360  fr. 

In  this  latest  of  his  novels,  Queff^lec  gives  us 
an  insight  into  the  Breton  soul.  The  time  is 
the  eighteenth  century,  the  place  a  barren 
island  on  the  coast  of  Britanny.  The  inhabi¬ 
tants  live  on  fishing  and  meager  sheep  raising. 
The  men  serve  the  King  during  the  American 
wars.  So  many  have  died  that  only  widows 
and  children  arc  left  to  starve.  The  few  men 
remaining  w'ish  to  leave  the  island,  because 
the  ('hurch  and  the  Island  government  deny 
them  the  right  to  pick  up  remnants  of  ship¬ 
wrecks  to  eke  out  their  miserable  existence. 
'Fhe  author  has  blended  religious  and  primi¬ 
tive  traditions  with  a  rude  love  story  to  en¬ 
gross  the  reader.  1  le  has  given  his  narrative  a 
philosophical  turn  w-hich,  although  difficult  to 
understand,  is  not  lacking  in  interest. 

Pierre  Courtines 
Queens  College 


**  Jean  Rounault.  I^e  troisihme  del.  Paris. 

Plon.  1952,  254  pages.  390  fr. 

TTe  author,  who  left  Russia  in  1949,  bases  his 
novel  on  an  extraordinary  incident  in  a  south¬ 
ern  collective  village.  Peasants,  deciding  that 
their  private  plot  of  land  was  too  small,  that 
labor  was  evil,  refused  to  work,  gave  away 
their  pr)ssessions,  and  waited  to  be  “taken  to 
Heaven.’’ 

Was  there  the  germ  of  a  revolution?  After 
years  of  oppression  the  })easants  are  still  deeply 
religious,  and  today,  disillusioned,  they  ques¬ 
tion  Communism  and  resist  it  in  their  sly 
ways.  Prison?  .  .  ,  Worse?  .  .  .  Nitchevo! 

The  peasants  talk  like  lawyers,  but  the  well 
written  book  gives  authentic  information  on 
the  workings  of  a  Soviet  community, 

Berthe  Webb 
Sl{iatool{,  Ol{la. 

Yves-Marie  Rudel.  Tonnerres  de  Dieu. 
Paris.  La  Table  Ronde.  1953.  254  pages. 
420  fr. 

The  Breton  novelist,  Rudel,  places  the  action 
of  his  novel  in  the  mind  of  his  character, 
Flech,  an  insurgent  fledgling  of  the  middle 
class.  Ironically,  this  character’s  rebellion  led 
to  memlicrship  in  ('atholic  groups  such  as  the 
Tonnerres  de  Dieu.  There,  he  develo{5cd  an 
idealism  which  he  carried  into  a  vulgar  world; 
he  became  a  noble,  blundering  Don  Quixote. 
Declared  insane,  he  was  sent  to  an  asylum  near 
a  snow-capped  mountain  whose  whiteness — 
symbolical  of  (lod’s  pureness — became  so  un- 
liearable  that  he  longed  for  the  vices  of  men. 
His  tormented  transition  from  spirituality  to 
materialism  recalls  the  struggles  of  Martin  du 
Card’s  characters  in  fean  Barois. 

Martha  O’Nan 
Elmhurst  College 

**  Marquis  de  Sade.  Histoire  secrete  d’lsa- 
belle  de  Baviere,  reine  de  France.  Paris, 
Ciallimard.  1953.  336  pages.  560  fr. 

Near  the  end  of  his  life,  in  1814,  the  Marquis 
de  Sade  wrote  his  last  novel,  the  story  of  Isa¬ 
belle  de  Baviere,  the  cruel  and  cunning  queen 
of  Charles  VI  (1368-1422).  According  to 
Sade,  the  documents  upon  which  he  based  his 
novel  were  found  by  him  at  the  Convent  des 
Chartreux  in  Dijon  in  1764  and  were  de¬ 
stroyed  during  the  F'rench  Revolution. 

Isabelle  de  Baviere  played  a  major  role  in 
the  bloody  events  of  her  time.  She  used  her 
physical  charms  to  attach  men  to  her  cause 
and  it  has  been  said  that  her  lovers  were  as 
numerous  as  her  crimes. 

This  novel  (which  has  remained  in  manu¬ 
script  form  until  now)  has  as  its  prototype  the 
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infamous  Juliette  by  the  Marquis,  but  is  not 
as  (xjrnoj'raphic  as  the  earlier  work. 

Hobart  Ryland 
University  of  Kentucky 

^  Marcel  Schneider.  L’enfant  du  dimanche. 
Paris.  Alhin  Michel.  1953.  255  pages.  450 
fr. 

Adolescents  are  a  good  subject  for  a  novelist. 
Sixteen-year-old  Patapon,  passionately  fond  of 
his  mother,  hits  ujxtn  the  idea  of  taking  re¬ 
venge  u|X)n  his  father,  who  seems  cold  and 
indifferent.  He  persuades  his  mother,  round, 
easy-going,  pretty  Amanda,  to  take  a  lover. 
She  hesitates  at  first,  but  then  takes  the  plunge 
and  finds  a  novel,  exciting  life  in  a  rapidly 
changing  gallery  of  amants.  “Sa  vie  changea 
du  tout  au  tout,  elle  voulut  enfin  quelque 
chose:  son  caractcre  prit  comme  une  creme”: 
she  jellied  into  a  somewhat  naive  version  of  a 
Hovary.  As  his  mother,  in  the  end,  tloes  not 
seem  much  happier,  and  his  father  remains 
al(H)f,  Pata[X)n  is  crushed,  I  le  says  ‘‘Quelle 
salade!”  and  the  reader  is  tempted  to  agree. 

This  book  by  a  talented  author  is  not  as 
rewarding  as  its  colorful  beginning  promises. 
It  suffers  from  an  emharras  de  richesse,  a 
somewhat  awkward  mixture  of  the  comic 
with  the  serious.  The  plight  of  an  adolescent, 
torn  by  conflicting  life-forces  within,  is  treated 
with  what  sometimes  seems  Uk)  light  a  hand. 
Some  of  the  characters,  old  Lebranchu,  e.g., 
the  family  lactotum  who  is  a  religious  maniac, 
the  old  aunts  in  their  jealous  fury,  and  lovely, 
scatterbrained  Amanda  herself  are  comedy 
material. 

Georgette  R.  Schuler 
State  College  of  Washington 

Jean  des  Vallieres.  U escadrille  des  anges. 
Paris.  Albin  .Michel.  1953.  397  pages.  690 
fr. 

This,  with  some  fictional  coloration  added,  is 
the  story  of  the  wartime  exploits  of  one  of 
I'rance’s  earliest  and  most  renowned  fighter 
squadrons  by  one  who  joined  it  as  a  youth  of 
nineteen.  Death  took  no  recess  from  the  war 
fought  by  these  pioneers  alx)ve  the  Champagne 
front  in  the  (Jreat  War — their  aerial  duels 
were  fierce  and  many — but  essentially  combat 
was  for  them  a  chivalric  joust.  Moreover,  once 
on  firm  ground,  sophomoric  high  jinks,  senti¬ 
mental  excursions,  and  a  studied  panache  af- 
fortled  these  warriors  easy  release  from  care. 

Eventually  the  severely  decimated  squadron 
was  transferred  to  the  Verdun  sector  where, 
fused  into  larger  units,  it  sacrificed  its  dash 
and  laisser-aller  to  the  exigencies  of  the  titanic 


struggle.  Numbed  with  fatigue,  deprived  of 
the  sustaining  sight  of  Notre-Dame-de-Reims 
majestically  rising  alx)ve  a  p<Kkcd  country¬ 
side,  no  longer  under  the  aegis  of  an  inspiring 
squadron  leader,  these  angels  found  them¬ 
selves  in  hell, 

I>;s  Vallicres’s  “novel” — one  wonders  what 
is  not  called  a  novel  nowadays — is  probably 
most  valuable  as  a  psychological  source  book 
on  World  War  One  flying  personnel. 

Chester  W.  Obuchowsl^i 
University  of  Connecticut 


**  Nicole  Vedr^s.  Les  cordes  rouges,  Paris. 

Ciallimard.  1953.  284  pages.  550  fr. 

This  second  instalment  of  a  cyclic  novel  liears 
the  seal  of  distinguished  talent. 

Mingo,  the  young  simpleton-turned-village- 
mayor,  hero  of  Christophe  ou  Le  choix  des 
armes,  takes  to  the  nearby  woods  when  the 
(lerrnans  arrive  in  1940.  While  he  is  presumed 
dead,  his  unseen  hand  succors  his  compatriots, 
harasses  their  foreign  overseers.  Subsetiuently, 
among  other  things,  he  emerges  from  hiding 
to  save  a  friend,  is  caught,  leaps  from  the  train 
taking  him  to  captivity,  and  participates  in 
underground  activities  in  (lermany,  finally  re¬ 
turning  to  France  disguised  as  a  (ierman 
soldier,  only  to  lie  unwittingly  shot  dead  by 
some  of  the  same  villagers  who  had  wor¬ 
shipped  his  very  name. 

The  situations  are  highly  romantic;  the 
characters,  symlxdic;  the  writing  itself,  strik¬ 
ingly  impressionistic.  The  story  has  to  do  with 
France,  (Jermany,  the  Occupation,  the  Re¬ 
sistance,  and  concentration  camps,  but  the  lat¬ 
ter  are  never  mentioned,  for  here,  as  every¬ 
where,  all  is  fragmentary,  oblique,  and  half 
buried  under  a  jxxrtic  haze. 

Whatever  her  intention,  Nicole  Vedr^s  has 
written  an  outstanding  anti-war  novel,  one  of 
the  surprisingly  few  produced  in  France  since 
jean-Christophe.  Visions  of  a  cathedral  under 
aerial  Ixtmbardment,  of  helmeted  soldiers  and 
dogs  liearing  down  on  a  fear-paralyzed  man  in 
the  brush,  of  a  lonely  (ierman  srddier  playing 
his  own  dirge  on  a  harmonica  while  guarding 
a  bridge,  of  trainloads  of  helpless  humans  mov¬ 
ing  through  the  stillness  of  the  night  en  route 
to  mysterious  destinations  will  live  much 
longer  in  the  reader’s  memory  than  the  bloated 
cadavers,  the  imprecations,  and  the  profanities 
of  a  Harbusse.  It  could  be  that  in  literature 
only  a  poet’s  imagination  can  make  war’s 
abominations  abominable. 

Chester  W.  Obuchowsh} 
University  of  Connecticut 
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**  Andre  Wurmscr.  Fleurs  et  plumes.  Paris. 

fJitcurs  Franqais  Rcunis.  1953.  403  pages. 
Although  this  novel  is  not  numbered  in  the 
author’s  series  Vn  homme  vient  au  monde,  it 
must  Ixr  No.  6,  as  the  titles  of  Nos.  1-5  refer 
to  the  childhtxMl  and  youth  of  the  narrator, 
fulien  Dubroc;  and  No.  7  is  in  preparation. 
The  reader  who  has  not  seen  the  earlier  vol¬ 
umes  is  lost  among  the  names  of  so  many 
characters  and  their  family  relationships,  until 
he  learns  that  in  his  youth  Julien  belonged  to 
a  lx)hemian  club  called  Contrescarpe;  and 
that  the  friends  of  his  maturity  are  from  this 
group  and  from  a  circle  of  intellectuals. 
Among  the  others  arc  Olivier,  a  dcKtor  and 
founder  of  a  journal  of  aesthetics;  and  Roger, 
a  Jewish  Omimunist  who  has  won  the  Croix 
dc  (luerrc  and  is  recovering  from  serious  in¬ 
jury  in  the  home  of  Olivier. 

Julien  is  a  businessman  who  has  had  one 
novel  accepted  by  the  NRF  (there  are  tanta¬ 
lizing  glimpses  of  (lallimard,  (tide,  and  Ben¬ 
da).  But  his  second  lx>ok  has  liecn  rejected;  he 
knows  all  tex)  well  that  it  is  “confus,  gachc  par 
exces  dc  speculations  intcllectuclles.”  One 
might  say  the  same  of  Fleurs  et  plumes,  since 
it  prcsup|xjscs  an  accjuaintancc  with  all  the 
|X)litical  and  literary  figures  of  I^aris;  and  in 
form  it  is  somewhat  disjointed.  Aside  from 
|>crsonal  letters  and  dinner  conversations,  it 
consists  largely  of  Julien’s  journal  Intime 
1925-ii,  w’hich  he  had  left  in  the  care  of 
Olivier  at  the  time  of  his  flight  from  Paris  in 
1940.  This  is  read  by  Roger  during  his  con¬ 
valescence,  and  enlivened  by  annotations 
which  reveal  his  own  philosophy.  On  reread¬ 
ing,  Julien  finds  that  “La  camera  ctait  mal 
placcc”;  that  “Jc  suis  beaucoup  plus  souvent 
d’accord  avee  Ic  commcntatcur.” 

But  in  the  author’s  freely  colloc|uial  style 
and  tolerant  irony,  he  depicts  life  as  well  as 
literature.  Julien’s  |icrsonal  life  and  marriage 
arc  ideally  happy;  and  Roger  is  “un  garqon 
dc  premier  ordre — dans  son  domainc.”  Since 
his  “domainc”  is  Communism,  and  the  bcx)k 
ends  in  the  midst  of  a  time  of  crisis,  it  would 
Ixr  well  to  reserve  comment  until  the  next  vol¬ 
ume  apjicars.  Helen  M.  Ranson 

Santa  Fe,  N.M. 

*  Un  demi  siecle  de  poesie.  J^ausanne.  (x)n- 
cordc.  1953.  297  pages.  10  Sw.  fr. 

Jean  Roussclot,  cd.  Panorama  critique  des 
nouveaux  pobtes  fran^ais.  Paris.  Seghers. 
1952.  390  pages. 

Yves  Bonnefoy.  Du  mouvement  et  dc  I'lm- 
mobilite  de  douve.  Paris.  Mercurc  dc 
I'rancc.  1953.  94  pages. 

The  first  of  these  anthologies  is  the  fruit  of  the 


meetings  of  Kurojican  }X)cts  in  Knfxrkc,  Bel¬ 
gium,  in  1952.  A  commission  was  set  up  in 
order  to  prepare  an  international  anthology  of 
|x>ctry  and  a  committee  of  French,  Belgian, 
and  Swiss  fxjcts  decided  to  edit  this  anthology 
of  |X)Cts  who  were  born  before  the  turn  of  the 
century  but  whose  creative  effectiveness 
reaches  into  the  twentieth  century.  This  com¬ 
mittee  invited  a  large  numltcr  of  [xxrts  of  all 
cultural  areas  to  take  part.  However,  not  every¬ 
one  accepted.  Thus,  we  find  a  very  strange  and 
highly  stimulating  company:  T.  S.  Hliot  and 
Mao  Tsc  Toung;  Edith  Sitwell  and  Bertolt 
Brecht;  Jean  C(x:teau  and  Marianne  Moore; 
Piir  Lagerkvist  and  Archibald  MacLcish; 
Nicolas  (luillen  and  Carl  Sandburg;  fifty  first 
rate  |XK:ts  ail  in  all. 

'Fhcrc  are  a  few  words  of  introduction  for 
each  of  them;  then  follows  one  or  more  jxiems 
in  French  translation.  ’Fhese  arc  excellent — 1 
can  answer,  of  course,  only  for  a  few  Euro- 
|X-an  tongues;  they  arc  faithful,  rhythmically 
exact,  and  correct  as  to  content  and  form.  The 
editorial  remarks  are  most  welcome,  if  they 
do  not  contain  gratuitous  evaluative  com¬ 
ments,  e.g.,  “Ifenn  is  incontestably  the  great¬ 
est  German  poet  since  Rilke,”  which  is  comical 
particularly  in  view  of  the  fx)cms  chosen 
which  arc  brittle  and  not  at  all  distinguished 
either  in  thought  or  feeling. 

I'his  anthology  is  csjx'cially  valuable  in  that 
it  acquaints  the  French-reading  public  of  this 
country  with  l.atin  American,  Italian,  and 
Asiatic  jxx-ts  who  would  otherwise  lie  inacces¬ 
sible.  The  editors  have  conscientiously  main¬ 
tained  a  very  high  standard  throughout,  even 
where  [lersonal  taste  may  have  run  along  other 
lines. 

Not  less  distinguished  is  the  anthology  by 
Jean  Roussclot,  an  original,  brilliant  mixture 
of  criticism  and  editing.  The  book  is  arranged 
topically.  'Fhere  are  cosmic,  metaphysical,  and 
religious  {X)ets;  fifty  pages  are  dedicated  to 
jxx'ts  who  honor  man;  the  question  is  raised 
whether  there  can  be  a  materialistic  poetry,  and 
in  four  chapters  the  great  evils  of  contem- 
ix)rary  life  arc  discussed.  It  is  difficult  if  not 
impossible  to  find  good  and  convincing  rea¬ 
sons  why  certain  fxx;ms  arc  moving  and  why 
others  lack  in  their  expression  the  sincerity 
which  they  ostensibly  {X)sscss.  Naturally,  not 
all  }xxrms  in  this  collection  arc  equally  valid. 

However,  all  in  all,  this  anthology  and  its 
arrangement  deserve  to  lx:  imitated  by  our 
{xjctry  anthologists;  there  is  nothing  resem¬ 
bling  the  “store-window”  impression  to  be 
gotten  from  this  passionate,  though  rational 
work. 
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Yves  Bonncfoy,  a  jx)et  who  is  not  in  cither 
anthology,  wrote  a  small  Ixxtkiet  of  unpre¬ 
tentious,  well-formed  verses.  The  voices  flow, 
the  images  have  sweep;  words  clarify 
thoughts,  intensify  feelings.  There  is  a  fluidity 
in  him,  as  well  as  in  most  of  the  younger 
French  fX)ets,  which  contrasts  strangely — and 
favorably — with  the  present-day  English  lan¬ 
guage  {xjets  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

rhe  f^x)etic  form  is  in  dissolution  every¬ 
where;  however,  based  on  a  strong  feeling  for 
accumulated  time  and  an  even  stronger  reli¬ 
ance  on  their  native  locale,  these  French  [X)ets 
exjK'rimcnt  less  and  cx|x;ricnce  more.  And 
that  will  some  day  make  for  great  jXK-ts  and 
greater  |X)etry. 

joseph  //.  Humel 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

^  Rene  Daumal.  Chaque  fois  que  I’aube 
parait.  (Hssais  et  Notes,  I).  Paris.  (Jalli- 
mard.  1953.  276  pages.  580  fr. 

Rene  Daumal  was  born  in  1908  and  died  in 
1944,  haunted  during  his  life  by  disease  and 
sickness.  In  spite  of  this,  he  was  in  love  with 
sun  and  life,  “('haque  fois  ejue  I’aubc  parait,” 
he  writes,  “le  mystere  est  la  tout  entier.”  Thus, 
he  tries  to  discover  this  mystere-.  He  is  “a  la 
recherche  d’une  cglise.” 

On  his  way  to  reach  his  purpose,  Daumal 
discovers  India,  for  instance,  and  Tilx*t.  Three 
pajKTs  deal  with  “Deux  textes  tilxtains  sur  la 
conversion  des  oiseaux,”  with  a  Jewish  and  an 
,'\lrican  anthology.  This  volume  presents  also 
an  essay  alx)ut  how  to  understand  “L’art 
|xx-tii]ue  hindou.”  Furthermore,  Daumal’s 
(riciuls  collected  and  published  a  pajxr  about 
Spinoza,  alx)ut  Jacques-Dalcroz,c,  pajxrs  on 
philosophy,  literature,  linguistics.  Es^xcially 
impressive  are  two  pajxrs  showing  Daumal’s 
personal  development.  There  is  also  an  essay 
on  the  limit  of  the  philosophical  language,  and 
still  another  alx)Ut  French  {xx*ts.  East  but  not 
least,  Daumal  descrilx's  in  the  final  essay  of 
this  lxx)k  a  basic  exjxriment  in  which  he  tries 
to  step  over  the  threshold  on  his  way  into  his 
future.  Even  though  one  resents  some  of  the 
topics  and  solutions,  one  must  admit  sincerely 
a  feeling  of  sadness  over  the  premature  passing 
of  this  able  mind. 

An  essayist  maudit. 

Fred  eric  Iwhner 
West  Virginia  State  College 

Henri  Polles.  journal  d’un  homme  heu- 
reux.  Paris,  (iailimard.  1953.  368  pages. 
690  fr. 

Oddly  enough,  I  received  at  the  same  time 


L’angoisse  du  temps  present  (see  following 
review)  and  this  Breviaire  du  parfait  bon- 
heuriste  (How  to  He  Happy,  Though  Living). 
Both  represent  ancient  trends.  Polles  counts 
among  his  ancestors  Rabelais,  Emile  Souves- 
tre,  Raoul  Ponchon,  and  particularly  Beranger 
(/^  Dieu  des  bonnes  gens,  Roger  Bontemps). 
These  368  pages  expand  to  the  limit  two  |X)pu- 
lar  French  sayings:  "Im  vie  est  belle,"  and 
"T’en  jais  pas." 

On  this  side,  we  have  our  inalienable  right 
to  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  and  a  Niagara  of 
Pollyanna  literature.  After  orgies  of  pAisten- 
tialism,  this  is  a  relief. 

It  is  a  sign  of  our  present  anguish  that  a 
plea  for  happiness  should  have  the  tang  of 
paradox.  The  Ixxjk  is  a  pleasing  hmlge-podge 
of  miniature  essays,  reflections,  aphorisms, 
quotations,  parodies,  bits  of  free  verse.  'I'he 
most  paradoxical  thing  alx)ut  the  lxH)k  is  that 
it  sounds  sincere.  1  could  detect  no  bitter 
irony,  and  the  humor  is  {)ro|x*rly  sulxlued.  1 
did  not  need  this  antidote;  but  I  found  it 
palatable. 

.Albert  Ctuerard,  Sr. 

Stanford,  Calif. 


^  Rencontres  Internationales  de  (leneve,  ed. 

L’angoisse  du  temps  present  et  les  devoirs 

de  I'esprit.  Neuchatel.  Baconnierc.  1954. 

386  pages. 

The  admirably  printed  rc[X)rt  of  the  eighth 
Symposium  (Rencontres  Internationales)  held 
in  (leneva.  Six  lectures,  five  public  and  four 
private  discussions,  in  which  more  than  fifty 
prominent  Eurojxans  tcM)k  part.  Fhc  lectures: 
Raymond  de  Saussure,  “L’as|xct  psychologi- 
que  de  I’angoisse”;  Paul  Rictxur,  “V'raic  et 
fausse  angoisse”;  Mircca  E.liade,  ‘‘lx-  syrn- 
Ixilisme  religieux  et  la  valorisation  de  I’an- 
goisse”;  Rolxrt  Schuman,  “I^es  causes  scxiales 
et  fxjlitiques  de  I’angoissc”;  (uiido  Calogero, 
“L’angoisse  et  la  vie  morale”;  Frantjois  Mau- 
riac,  “La  victoire  sur  I’angoisse.”  Regret  the 
absence  of  the  English-speaking  element:  In 
previous  years,  men  like  Stephen  S|xnder, 
Charles  Morgan,  J.  B.  S.  Haldane,  |.  Middle- 
ton-Murry  had  participated.  This  cleavage  is  a 
peril.  I  maintain  that  Anglo-Saxons  arc  human. 

Anguish  is  not  new  in  the  Western  world. 
It  was  one  of  the  keynotes  of  the  .Middle  Ages, 
strong  in  Shakespeare  and  Pascal,  long  Ixforc 
Romanticism  and  its  epigone  Kierkegaard. 
None  of  the  lecturers,  and  few  of  the  other 
mcrnlxrs  brought  out  clearly  enough  what 
seems  to  me  the  central  element:  We  suffer 
anguish  (i.c,,  nameless  dread  with  an  obscure 
sense  of  guilt)  because,  [xilitically,  srxially,  re- 
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li>'iuu$ly,  wc  arc  afraid  that  the  logic  of  our 
thought  will  undermine  our  cherished  preju¬ 
dices.  Free  thought  in  the  fulness  of  the  term 
dissolves  anguish. 

Albert  Guerard,  Sr. 

Stanford,  Calif. 

^  Felix  dc  Cirand’comltc.  Tu  viens  en  F.s- 
pagne.  Paris.  Presses  Universitaires  de 
F'rance.  1953.  241  pages.  600  fr. 

An  informal  guidclxx>k  to  contcmjKjrary 
Spain,  in  the  guise  of  a  pleasant,  imaginary 
dialogue,  the  present  Ixxjk  has  much  to  com¬ 
mend  it  and  very  little  that  even  a  hyjter- 
sensitive  Spaniard  should  object  to.  In  the 
process  of  communicating  much  valuable  in- 
lormation  to  the  prosix-ctive,  intelligent 
French  traveler  in  regard  to  Spain’s  geogra¬ 
phy,  language,  MKial  customs,  [xilitics,  and 
government,  the  author  adheres  religiously  to 
his  announced  goal  of  keeping  possible  preju¬ 
dices  from  intruding  into  his  pages,  and  of  re¬ 
fraining  from  absolute  judgment  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  things  Spanish.  At  the  same  time  he 
sh<»ws  a  warm  regard  for  the  country  and  its 
[x-ople  and  a  sympathetic  understanding  of 
many  of  their  problems.  All  this  notwithstand¬ 
ing,  the  author,  a  73-ycar-old  hemiplegic,  was 
arrested  in  April  1953  and  cxjxrllcd  from  the 
country  as  persona  non  grata.  He  was  never 
informed  of  the  reasons  for  such  degrading 
treatment. 

Robert  G.  Mead,  fr. 

University  of  Connecticut 

**  Simone  Bergmans.  Im  peinture  aneienne. 
Bruxelles.  Office  dc  Puhlicitc.  1952.  129 
pages  -f-  48  plates.  300  fr. 

I'hc  title  of  this  lxK)k  is  very  inadecpiate;  a 
previous  choice,  Problemes  d'expertise,  wouUl 
have  licen  much  lictter,  for  it  is  a  study  of  what 
one  might  call  an  art  detective  trying  to  iden¬ 
tify  subjects  and  painters  in  works  of  dubious 
attribution  and  faulty  naming.  In  this  instance, 
they  arc  mostly  works  of  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries  and  of  the  Flemish 
sch(H)l,  although  the  study  leads  to  such  for¬ 
eign  artists  as  (»oya,  Ix*  Nain,  etc. 

The  volume  is  interesting  and  the  author 
makes  a  rather  g<x)d  case  for  her  solutions.  She 
is  a  distinguished  art  cx[xrrt  well  versed  in 
dcKumentation  and  in  the  various  techniques. 
She  is  also  endowetl  with  a  vast  literary  knowl- 
edge  and  an  insatiable  curiosity  that  makes  her 
pursue  the  slightest  hit  of  detail  on  a  canvas  to 
its  |X)ssihle  meaning,  whether  erotic,  [x>liticai, 
chronological,  or  literary.  Her  last  chapter. 


“Cx)nscils  Inutiles.  Marches  ct  Marchands. 
Faux  et  F'aussaircs,”  is  esjxrcially  full  of  wit 
and  wisdom. 

().  B.  facobson 
Norman,  0\la. 

**  Reynaldo  dos  Santos.  L'art  portugais. 
Paris.  Plon.  1953.  xii  -j-  98  pages  -|-  100 
plates.  2,250  fr. 

Portuguese  art,  though  developing,  on  the 
whole,  parallel  to  Spanish  art,  has  always 
shown  a  number  of  distinctive  traits  which 
Reynaldo  dos  Santos  jxiints  out  with  pride  and 
understanding.  Portugal,  ojxrn  to  the  sea,  re¬ 
ceived  more  influences  from  France,  the 
Netherlands,  and  the  Orient  than  Spain.  Lyri¬ 
cism,  psychological  j)enctration,  and  “sweet¬ 
ness”  (in  contrast  to  Spanish  “austerity”) 
characterize  lx)th  Portuguese  art  and  litera¬ 
ture.  A  contcmjx)rary  of  Jan  van  F.yck,  Nuno 
(ioiKjalvez,  deserves  sf^ecial  attention.  Dos 
Santos  writes  clearly  and  without  aesthetic 
verbiage,  though  with  some  patriotic  fervor, 
about  an  art  which,  through  its  influence  over¬ 
seas,  is  not  without  imjx)rtance.  Magnificent 
illustrations. 

fohannes  A.  Gaertner 
Ijifayette  College 

Ixnnart  Breitholtz.  /x-  theatre  historique 
en  France  jusqu'd  la  Revolution.  Uppsala. 
Lundecjuist.  1952.  394  pages.  20  kr. 

There  are  not  many  French  plays  based  on 
history  which  were  written  before  the  eight¬ 
eenth  century.  In  spite  of  the  success  of  Cor¬ 
neille’s  Le  Cid,  the  neo<lassicists  were  op[X)sed 
to  the  use  of  historical  subjects  for  tragedies. 
The  situation  Ix-gan  to  change  with  Racine’s 
Bajazet  in  1672.  By  the  time  of  Voltaire’s 
Zaire  (1732)  F'rench  history  could  Ite  used. 
The  great  interest  in  Fngland  and  in  Shake- 
sftcare’s  plays  led  to  more  action  on  the  stage, 
more  local  color,  and  a  wider  variety  of  sub¬ 
jects.  Changes  in  the  state  of  affairs  were  not 
due  entirely  to  Fnglish  influence  but  were  the 
natural  development  of  the  French  theater. 
This  evolution  continued  down  to  the  French 
Revolution. 

Making  use  of  much  previous  scholarship, 
Breitholtz  has  written  a  readable,  important 
lxx)k.  He  gives  judicious  treatment  of  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  Shakcsjtcare  and  Dryden  upon  Vol¬ 
taire,  the  parallel  between  Zaire  and  Othello, 
trends  towards  the  mixing  of  genres,  etc.  This 
is  a  valuable  addition  to  lxx)ks  on  the  French 
theater. 

Willis  //.  Bowen 
University  of  Oklahoma 
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*»  Brice  Parain.  Sur  la  diaUctique.  Paris. 

Callimarcl.  1953.  245  pages.  400  fr. 

This  lx>ok  contains  a  long  essay,  a  philosophi¬ 
cal  treatise,  and  a  drama.  The  essay  (“Pascal”) 
deals  with  the  development  and  changes  of 
Pascal’s  attitude  towards  mathematics,  philoso¬ 
phy,  and  religion.  The  treatise  ("Des  proposi¬ 
tions  en  general  et  surtout  de  celles  qu’on  dit 
negatives”)  discusses  the  limits  of  verbal 
thinking  and  advocates  a  new  kind  of  reason¬ 
ing  which,  by  the  constant  im()licit  considera¬ 
tion  of  all  the  opposites  to  any  given  statement, 
overcomes  the  limitations  of  ordinary  dialec¬ 
tics.  The  somewhat  wordy  and  inconclusive 
drama  (“Noir  sur  blanc”)  tries  to  apply  the 
author's  findings  to  a  given  dialectical  situa¬ 
tion. 

Though  the  author’s  concepts  are  difficult 
to  grasp,  they  are  not  without  depnh  and  orig¬ 
inality.  The  form  in  which  he  exp^resses  them, 
however,  is  not  always  convincing. 

johannes  A.  Caertner 
Ijtjayette  College 

**  Henry  Contamine.  L' Europe  est  derriere 
nous.  Paris.  Fayard.  1953.  460  plages.  800 
fr. 

This  very  interesting  lx)<)k  depiicts  the  last 
aspxrct  of  the  monarchistic  states  of  Europx-. 
With  an  abundant,  meticulously  profuse,  and 
at  times  pxrhapis  t(X)  prolix  erudition,  Henry 
Contamine  shows  how  the  last  influences  of 
the  eighteenth  century  piersistcd  during  the 
nineteenth,  the  regulating  force  of  the  mon¬ 
archistic  regimes  in  a  world  already  demo¬ 
cratic;  the  slow  but  uninterrupued  decay  of  the 
monarchies;  the  coming  of  dictatorships  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  government  by  ministers  on 
the  other.  In  the  course  of  the  chapters,  we  find 
truculent  descripitions  of  the  England  of  Oueen 
Victoria,  and  her  dearest  Albert;  of  the  (ler- 
many  of  Bismarck,  and  that  of  William  II, 
the  histrionic  Kaiser;  of  the  intricate  pxilitics  of 
the  explosive  Balkan  states,  their  fantastic 
rulers,  etc.  No  historian  should  ignore  this 
work,  for  it  is  a  clever  and  richly  documented 
guide  through  the  meanderings  of  the  last 
decades  of  Europx-an  history  previous  to  the 
fatal  date  of  1914.  Edmond  de  faive 

Gulf  Parf^  College 

Henri  Mondor.  Alain.  Paris.  Clallimard. 
1953.  263  pages.  490  fr. 

Alain  was  more  than  a  journalist:  He  was  an 
essayist,  a  moralist,  a  phdosophe.  The  epues- 
tion  remains  whether  he  is  another  Montaigne, 
to  be  enjoyed  by  remote  generations,  or  a 
“publicist,”  whose  curious  fame,  at  the  same 
time  pxipular  and  esoteric,  is  already  fading 


away.  The  piresent  Ixxik  pxjses  the  problem  and 
leaves  it  unsolved. 

I  lenri  Montlor,  a  pirominent  surgeon,  is  also 
a  lover  of  books  and  a  friend  of  writers.  This 
made  him  an  ideal  member  of  the  Academy, 
which  never  was  intended  to  lx  a  sexiety  of 
professional  authors.  A  devoted  disciple  of 
Mallarmc,  a  great  admirer  of  Valery,  he  fell 
under  the  spxll  of  Alain.  A  stroke  of  luck  en¬ 
abled  him  to  meet  the  pihilosopiher.  He  brought 
Alain  and  Valery  together,  and,  pxiles  asunder 
as  they  were,  they  took  to  each  other  at  once. 
Among  the  rich  fruit  of  this  friendship  are 
Alain’s  invaluable  commentary  on  Charmes, 
and  the  record,  in  tw'o  versions,  of  the  historic 
luncheon  at  Lapxrouse’s,  w'hen  Mondor  intro¬ 
duced  them  to  each  other.  It  is  hard  to  discern 
Alain’s  influence  on  V'alery.  But  Valery’s 
friendship  gave  Alain  a  Ixtter  understanding 
of  modern  pxietry,  of  pxxtry  in  general,  and  ol 
his  own  pxK-tic  gifts. 

“L’empxcher  de  mourir.  .  .”  Will  those  who 
have  known  Alain  alive  pirevent  him  from 
vanishing  altogether?  This  is  a  very  valuable 
testimony;  but  as  an  introduction  to  Alain, 
Andre  Maurois’s  Ixxik  is  undoubtedly  more 
effective.  Albert  Guerard,  Sr. 

Stanford,  Calif. 

^  jean  Casstiu.  Im  memoire  courte.  I’aris. 

.Minuit.  1953.  130  piages. 

This  is  a  melancholy,  angry  Ixxik.  A  prom¬ 
inent  figure  of  the  Resistance,  Cassou  cannot 
reconcile  himself  to  the  vanishing  of  its  climate 
of  “man’s  hopie”  under  the  conspiracy  of 
ambient  conformism  and  laziness  of  heart.  His 
indictment  is  mainly  <lirectcd  toward  his  com- 
piatriots,  but  there  is  many  a  hint  at  broader 
implications.  In  its  chastizing,  ('assou’s  prose 
reaches  more  than  (xcasionally  summits  of 
elocpuence. 

It  is  somewhat  ticklish  to  comment  on  a 
family  cpuarrel,  for  Cassou’s  intimate,  piassion- 
ate  piampihlet  chastizes  the  thing  he  loves.  The 
Ixxik  is  the  fruit  of  the  pxiisoncd  climate  sur¬ 
rounding  the  present  drole  de  paix;  it  can  not 
leave  indifferent  anyone  concerned  with 
France  and  who  shares  the  author’s  conviction, 
“Pourtant,  il  faut  cpu’il  y  ait  I'rance.”  It  is  all  a 
very  old,  very  sad  story  of  many  eternal  “un¬ 
happy  returns,”  a  variation  of  that  most  des- 
pierate  of  threnodies,  “Denn  Patroklus  liegt 
crschlagen,  und  Thersites  kchrt  zuriick.”  It 
may  well  lx  that  “Ce  siccle  est  noir,  et  les  der- 
niers  esprits  fibres  ne  pxuvent  ipue  descendre 
dans  ses  profondeurs  et,  en  compiagnie  des 
morts,  y  ronger  Icur  melancolie.”  And  yet 
there  may  well  lx  another  French  miracle. 

E.  E.  N. 


Books  in  German 


{ For  other  Booths  in  German,  see  “Head- 

Krnst  Beer.  Thomas  Stearns  h'llot  und  der 

Antiltberalismus  des  XX.  jahrhtsnderts. 

Wien.  Hraumullcr.  1953,  248  pages.  S4.4(). 
This  first  full-length  Ixxjk  on  T.  S.  Eliot  to 
apjxrar  in  (icrman  will  lx:  of  considerable  in¬ 
terest  even  beyond  the  limits  of  this  language 
area.  It  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  Eliot 
studies  in  spite  of  a  numlicr  of  obvious  defects, 
and  it  will  lx-  im|X)ssiblc  for  scholars  in  the 
future  to  disregard  it,  even  though  its  author 
could  hardly  complain  if  they  tlid.  Eor  he  him¬ 
self  has  in  many  instances  disdained  to  con¬ 
sult  the  work  of  his  predecessors  in  the  field 
or  give  credit  where  credit  was  due.  Eor  long 
stretches  he  covers  the  same  ground  as,  e.g., 
E.  ).  n.  (ireene  in  his  T.  S,  Eliot  et  la  France 
( 1951),  on  the  whole  a  much  lietter  informed 
anil  more  careful  investigation,  but  Beer  never 
mentions  (ireene. 

(ienerally  sfieaking,  it  must  lx*  said  of  Beer’s 
lxx)k  that  it  is  uneven  in  practically  all  re- 
s|K:cts:  Some  parts  are  excellent,  others  medi- 
(xre,  a  few  simply  indefensible.  Passages  with 
grammatical  and  s(x:lling  errors  as  well  as 
stylistic  atriK'ities  stand  side  by  side  with  lucid 
and  excellent  formulations.  Whereas  most 
previous  studies  devoted  to  T.  S.  Eliot  were 
fiK'ussed  on  his  |XK-try,  Beer  has  put  all  the 
emphasis  on  Eliot’s  critical  writings,  esjxrcially 
on  his  views  alxiut  non-artistic  matters.  His 
intellectual  antecedents  are  traced  back  to 
Irving  Babbitt,  Ezra  i’ound,  T.  E.  Hulme,  and 
through  them  to  Charles  Maurras  and  (ieorges 
Sorcl — all  anti-lilx:rals  while  Beer  most  def¬ 
initely  is  in  the  opjxisite  camp.  To  him,  Eliot’s 
sixial  and  intellectual  outl(K)k  ap|x:ars  to  lx* 
clearly  jiro-P'ascist  and  his  attitude  is  charac¬ 
terized  as  trahison  des  clercs. 

Harry  Hergholz 
Unlverstty  of  Michigan 

Paul  I'riedlander.  Rhythmen  und  Ijtnd- 
schaften  im  zweiten  Teil  des  Faust.  Wei¬ 
mar.  Bdhlau.  1953.  114  pages.  6  dm. 

The  publisher  of  the  jxrriodical  Goethe  gives 
us  here,  at  a  ridiculously  low  |)rice,  in  exem¬ 
plary  form,  a  most  distinguished  contribution 
to  the  uiulerstanding  of  (Joethe  in  his  old  age, 
eipial  in  value  to  one  of  his  other  recent  publi¬ 
cations,  Emmel’s  Ixxik  on  Monte’s  Peregrina- 
dtchtung.  When  a  scholar  of  the  rank  of  Eried- 
lander,  well  known  for  his  work  on  classical 
art  and  legend,  investigates  Faust,  we  may  ex- 
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})ect  something  similar  to  Beissner’s  studies  on 
Hiilderlin.  His  discussion  of  rhythmical  forms, 
(iiK-thc’s  relation  to  Dante,  treatment  of 
ancient  motifs,  and  the  like,  is  far  alx)ve  the 
usual  search  for  influences  and  themes.  F'ried- 
liinder  knows  how  to  make  us  feel  the  creative 
processes  that  let  tKcasional  readings  and  cas¬ 
ual  contacts  come  to  fruit  in  final  |xx:tic  |)cr- 
fection  through  a  slow  prixess  of  maturation. 
The  lxx)k  is  so  subtle  and  rich  on  varied  planes 
of  understanding  that  its  wealth  will  not  l)c 
exhausted  in  one  reading.  This,  then,  is  an  in- 
disjxnsable  b<x)k  for  (iix-the  students.  But  it 
is  more.  It  is  a  great  joy  to  every  sensitive  critic 
and  artist. 

Heinrich  Meyer 
Muhlenberg  College 

Karl  Jacobs.  Felix  Timmermans.  Diissel- 
dorf.  Schwann.  1949.  251  pages,  ill.  2 
plates.  7.50  dm. 

A  lively  interest  in  Timmermans  continues  in 
(Jermany.  His  novels  are  still  Ixring  translated, 
and  two  biographies  of  him  have  ajjpeareil  in 
recent  years.  This  one  by  his  (Jerman  trans¬ 
lator  and  collalx)rator  consists  of  three  chapters 
with  many  quotations  from  the  author’s  Ixxiks 
and  from  material  in  fx-rioilicals.  The  exact 
sources  of  these  quotations  are  never  indicated, 
and  there  is  no  index.  But  Jacobs  has  re¬ 
nounced  any  claim  to  writing  a  scholarly  lxx)k. 
Perhaps  this  is  appropriate  for  a  life  of  Tim¬ 
mermans,  for  he,  tix),  was  fX)pular  and  with¬ 
out  intellectual  pretensions.  Jacobs  has  some 
worthwhile  things  to  say  about  Timmermans’s 
interest  in  art,  and  alx)ut  the  later  years  of  his 
life,  when  he  knew  Timmermans  personally. 
Yet  one  misses  depth  and  [penetration  in  this 
Ixxpk.  Seymour  L.  Flaxman 

New  Yor/(  University 

(lottfried  Keller.  Samtliche  Werl{e  in  zwei 
Handen.  Miinchen.  Drix-mer.  1953.  1,088, 
1,008  pages.  15,60  dm. 

Tastefully  and  most  readably  printed  on  Bible 
pajx-r,  this  edition  comprises  the  selection 
made  by  (Jettfried  Keller  himself  for  the  first 
Gesamtausgabe  of  his  works  published  in 
1890.  \^ol.  I  offers  Der  Griine  Heinrich  (still 
unavailable  in  English!),  Die  Leute  von  Seld- 
wyla,  and  Sieben  l^gendcn.  Vol.  II  has  the 
Ziiricher  Novellen.  Das  Sinngedicht,  chapters 
1-21  of  the  great  Swiss  writer’s  last  work, 
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Martin  Salander,  ant!  Cesammelte  Gedichte, 
among  which  arc  some  of  the  most  licautiful 
(jcrrnan  |xx-ms  ever  written.  Erwin  Acker- 
knccht’s  introductory  short  essay  Gottfried 
Keller:  luhen  und  Wert{  is  concise  and  in¬ 
formative  though  rather  brief.  The  publisher 
has  selected  excerpts  from  Keller’s  letters  and 
diaries  which  provide  gtKxl  background  ma¬ 
terial.  Another  fine  offering  that  graces  the 
Droemersche  Vcrlagsanstalt’s  Knaur  Klassii^er 
series. 

E.  E.  .V. 

Friedrich  Ranke.  Gott,  Welt  und  Humani- 
tat  in  der  deutschen  Dichtung  des  Mittel- 
alters.  Basel.  Schwalic.  n.d.  108  pages.  6 
Sw.  fr. 

The  Liilieck-born  author  came  to  Basel  in 
!‘M0  to  occupy  his  last  chair  of  (icrman  litera¬ 
ture.  After  his  death  at  sixty-nine,  Maria  Bind- 
schedlcr  edited  the  three  unpublished  lectures 
which  make  up  this  limpid  little  book  of  crys¬ 
tal  charm. 

In  the  Minnesang  of  I  lohcnstaufen  time. 
Clod  and  Worhl  apjx-ar  in  harmony.  Who 
scorns  the  w’orld  scorns  Clod,  its  Oeator.  The 
jHiets  thank  (lod  for  the  love  of  woman  which 
fills  their  hearts.  Another  as|x-ct  of  knightly 
“lieing  at  home”  in  the  world  is  the  notion  of 
the  chivalrous  heathen  and,  eventually,  the 
feeling  of  world-wide  brothcrhoixl.  W^ilfram 
von  Eschenbach  lets  the  lady  Gyburg  plead 
for  the  Moslems,  “(Jod’s  handiwork.”  All  men 
arc  Ixirn  heathen,  without  baptism.  Wolfram’s 
Willehalm  fX'rmits  the  Saracens  to  take  home 
their  dead  on  Willchalm’s  beasts  of  burden  for 
burial  according  to  their  faith. 

The  picture  changes  between  1200  and  n50. 
Pessimism  is  the  signature  of  the  later  period. 
.Men  and  women  are  evil.  The  world  is  licyond 
redemption.  However,  a  new  positive  accent 
is  placed  upon  the  burgher’s  homely  life  and  its 
virtues.  The  age  of  chivalry  is  past. 

Eritz  Marti 
Ijower  Salem,  Ohio 

Erich  Simenaucr.  Rainer  Maria  Rilf(e. 
I^gende  und  Mythos.  Bern.  Ilaupt.  1953. 
759  pages,  ill.  29  dm. 

This  impressive  volume  is  the  result  of  a  very 
long  and  thorough  study  of  Rilke’s  life  and 
work:  The  author,  physician  and  psychiatrist 
in  British  East  Africa,  does  not  satisfy  himself 
and  an  already  somewhat  biased  reader  by  de¬ 
livering  a  sycophantic  apotheosis  of  the  mysti¬ 
que  Rilke,  but  investigates  his  life,  his  writ¬ 
ings,  his  character,  his  art,  and  his  many  weak¬ 
nesses. 
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Though  Simenaucr  may  lie  critical,  he  never 
approaches  the  subject  without  due  love  ami 
resjiect.  As  a  psychoanalyst  he  brings  many 
new  and  interesting  details  alxiut  the  connec¬ 
tions  lietwcen  the  [xict  and  Freud’s  science.  As 
a  gtxxl  historian  the  biographer  proves  the 
somewhat  sadilcning  and  ridiculous  fact  that 
Rilke’s  so-called  adlige  .'ibstammung  was 
nothing  but  the  invention  and  daydream  of  a 
hofielessly  snobbish  and  insecure  {xiet. 

After  so  many  nebulous  and  unnecessary 
writings  on  the  great  .Austro-CJerman,  this 
lxx)k  comes  to  the  fore  like  a  clear,  imjxirtant, 
and  scholarly  work. 

Robert  Rie 
Clarity  College 

Theodor  Storm.  Werl{e.  Miinchen.  Droe- 
mer.  1953.  1,040  pages.  7.80  dm. 
Presented  in  typical — and  highly  commend¬ 
able — Knaur  Klassil^er  garb  (distinguished, 
Ix-autifully  reatlable  firint  on  Bible-type 
pajier),  this  collection  offers  the  Ixst  known 
and  essential  of  Storm’s  work:  32  Novellen 
and  a  most  discriminating  selection  from  his 
|xx-ms.  In  a  moving  and  searching  Nachwort 
titled  Theodor  Storm,  Thomas  .Vfann,  himself 
no  mean  |xrlormer  in  the  exacting  realm  of 
the  novella,  makes  a  fine  appraisal  of  one  who 
belongs  with  the  true  (Jerman  masters  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  dwelling  especially  on  the 
lyric-jxxrtic  c|uality  of  Storm’s  work.  (Jratify- 
ingly,  he  singles  out  for  c|uotation  and  com¬ 
ment  one  of  this  reviewer’s  favorite  “mes¬ 
sages”: 

Was  ilu  imtner  kannst,  zu  wcnlrn, 

Arfxit  scheue  nkht  urnl  Wachen; 

Abt-r  hiitc  <Uinc  St-clc 
V<ir  (Icni  ('arrit-rc-Mathen. 

E.  E.  N. 

I  leinrich  Straumann,  ed.  Phonix  und 
Taube.  Zurich.  Artemis.  1953.  63  pages. 
6.25  dm. 

The  lxK>k  is  atldressed  Ixith  to  sjxcialists  and 
to  laymen.  For  this  reason  the  original  text  of 
the  |X)cm  is  accompanied  by  a  remarkably 
g(X)d  pcx-tical  and  by  a  literal  translation  into 
German.  The  author  surveys  the  previous,  ap¬ 
parently  widely  divergent,  interpretations,  and 
comes  to  the  conclusion  that  they  can  be  recon¬ 
ciled  in  a  comprehensive,  fxilysemantic  read¬ 
ing  to  which  all  of  them  contribute.  As  a  fur¬ 
ther  help  in  elucidation,  the  author  relates  the 
imagery  of  the  ptxm  to  that  of  Shakespeare’s 
sonnets  and  plays.  All  these  investigations  lead 
to  a  new  evaluation  of  the  cryptic  composition 
which,  according  to  him,  occupies  an  im¬ 
portant  position  within  the  jxict’s  develop- 
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mcnt:  ITic  fx»cm  stands  at  the  turning  {xiint 
of  Shakcsfiearc’s  attitude  towards  the  relation¬ 
ship  between  Ixrauty  and  truth  or  sincerity  in 
love;  l)eginning  with  The  Thoenix  and  the 
Turtle  he  no  longer  Ix-lieves  their  union  to  be 
(x>ssil)le.  The  small  lxx)k  is  a  iruMJel  of  scholar¬ 
ship  without  clumsiness,  of  humanistic  inter¬ 
pretation. 

IJenhard  Hergel 
Queens  College 

^  Walther  Victor.  Marx  und  Heine.  Berlin. 

Henschel.  1951.  IW)  pages  -f-  ?  plates. 
This  controversial  subject  is  handled  largely 
through  a  technitpie  of  adducing  evidence  and 
then  “laying  it  on  thick.”  Perhaps  the  sub 
title  (“Tatsache  und  Spekulation  in  der  Dar- 
stellung  ihrer  Beziehungen”)  can  be  made  to 
cover  sins  of  commission  and  omission.  Writ¬ 
ten  from  consistent  .Marxist  view[xjints,  this 
brief  monograph  (its  meat  is  largely  in  one 
20-page  chapter  on  Heine  and  (x)mmunism) 
l<x)ks  at  the  jxx’t  from  an  angle  and  through 
<larker-than-rosy  glasses.  As  such,  however, 
the  treatise  has  interest.  For  most  readers, 
Heine  will  remain  the  Judaeo  ('hristian  {xx"t 
of  love  and  suffering,  the  Hellenic  Nazarene 
with  the  jx)lemic  rapier.  His  “verborgene 
Fanheit”  ( Stdssinger’s  phrase)  is  not,  to  this 
reviewer’s  Ix-st  judgment,  reducible  to  .Marxist 
terms. 

Herman  Salinger 
Crinnell  College 

**  Peter  Bamrn.  Die  unsiehthare  Flagge. 
Munchen.  Kbsel.  1952.  374  pages.  14.80 
dm. 

This  very  successful  Ixxjk  is  an  account  of  the 
war  on  the  Russian  front.  It  covers  the  ojK-ra- 
tions  from  the  Dniester  to  the  Crimea  and  be¬ 
yond,  the  retreat,  the  encirclement  in  FLast 
Prussia,  and  finally  a  strange  escajic  to  Den¬ 
mark.  Hence  the  situations  are,  in  a  manner 
of  speaking,  normal;  they  do  not  defy  the 
imagination  and,  therefore,  allow  the  author, 
whose  literary  gift  is  unquestioned,  to  endow' 
his  account  with  a  strong  epic  quality.  (“Nor¬ 
mal” — we  mean  this  in  comparison  with,  say, 
Stalingrad,  a  nightmare  where  humanity  and 
war  ceased  to  lx:.) 

In  this  w’ork,  a  division  medical  officer  re¬ 
ports.  This  is,  for  the  sake  of  the  narrative,  a 
fortunate  circumstance.  The  author  was  direct¬ 
ly,  deeply  involved  in  the  war  and  yet  allowed 
a  measure  of  detachment;  he  tells  the  story  of 
combat  medicine  not  in  a  vein  of  professional 
pedantry  but  as  a  true  physician  holding  up 
(sometimes  a  bit  Ux)  high)  the  invisible  flag 


of  humaneness  and  humanity.  He  also  sees 
the  war  and  sees  it  well  and  to  the  end,  when 
it  ceased  to  be  one.  When  things  lose  all 
semblance  of  reality,  Bamm  is  capable  of  writ¬ 
ing  as  he  should.  He  does  not  write  as  a  Sur¬ 
realist,  but  the  end  of  the  Hericht — possibly  the 
strongest  part  of  the  lxx)k — is  Surrealism. 

Gerhard  Loose 
University  oj  Colorado 

Herlx-rt  F'iscnreich.  Auch  in  ihrer  Siinde, 
Hamburg.  \^on  Schroder.  1953.  254  pages. 
10.80  dm. 

That  the  assertedly  reactionary  spirit  of 
restoration  in  present-day  Cermany  has  as  yet 
made  no  conspicuous  inroads  among  young 
writers  is  Ixjrne  out  by  a  number  of  recent 
works,  one  of  them  lieing  this  first  novel  by 
Fiisenreich,  an  Austrian  now  living  in  Ham¬ 
burg.  The  only  restoration  this  young  author 
is  concerned  with  is  the  restoration  of  that 
stjrely  needed  minimum  of  faith  in  human 
nature  which  makes  life  meaningful  enough 
to  lx-  worth  living.  And  to  be  sure,  the  bright 
s|X)t  of  this  faith  is  just  barely  visible  in  the 
gray  web  of  drab  modern  existence,  here 
exemplified  above  all  by  the  life  of  the  wid¬ 
owed  V'iktoria  Baumann,  driven  to  attempt 
suicide  with  her  little  son,  and  of  their  guilt- 
stained  protector,  a  former  general  trying  to 
find  the  purity  of  heart  which  is  man’s  only 
ho|x  of  salvation.  The  author’s  primary  con¬ 
cern  is  with  the  barren  spiritual  climate  of  our 
times  as  such,  rather  than  with  realistically 
true  particulars  as  ordinarily  perceived.  From 
the  point  of  view  of  .straight  narrative,  this 
novel  has  its  puzzling  aspects,  but  there  is  no 
lack  of  creative  ability. 

John  R.  Frey 
University  of  Illinois 

Simon  Glas.  Die  schwachen  Punl{te. 
Braunschweig.  Westermann.  1953.  326 
pages. 

In  the  fall  of  1952,  I  set  down  within  these 
pages  the  reasons  why  I  could  take  but  a  dim 
view  of  Cilas’s  novclistic  attempt  to  blend  the 
profound  with  the  amusing  {Das  Netz,  see 
li.  A.  26:4,  p.  372).  The  author  now  offers  a 
humorous  narrative — quite  without  presum¬ 
ing  to  engage  our  mind  and  what  one  calls, 
1  supfX)se,  our  finer  aesthetic  sensibilities.  Die 
schwachen  Punl^te  is  a  piece  of  Lesejutter. 
But  the  fodder  here  offered  is  neither  rich  nor 
is  it  palatable.  C»las  manipulates  a  paradox; 
the  unexpected  does  happen,  the  unexpected 
word  is  sjx>ken.  This  is,  of  course,  a  perfectly 
acceptable  gimmick  if  judiciously  employed. 
However,  this  condition  is  not  fulfilled.  The 
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humor  is  largely  of  the  verbal  kind:  the  tor¬ 
tured  phrase,  the  stuffy  epigram,  the  g(K)d- 
natured  cynicism,  and  the  like.  TTcy  are  amus¬ 
ing  on  occasion. 

Gerhard  Loose 
University  of  Colorado 

^  Franz  Nabl.  Die  Ortlichschcn  Frauen. 
Wien.  Kremayr  &  Scheriau.  1953.  590 
pages.  68  s. 

A  tragic  family  tale,  endlessly  exfxmnded  in 
every  |X)ssible  direction,  and  still  leaving  the 
reader  untouched  by  the  sheer  monotony  of 
hellish  spook,  this  outdated  novel  will  not  ful¬ 
fil  the  early  expectations  of  a  fine  beginning. 
In  forcing  the  young,  fatherless  Walter  under 
the  brutal  yoke  of  his  demoniac  ehler  sister 
josephine,  Nahl  has  taken  to  almost  unlx-liev- 
ahle  and  silly  actions  which  mar  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  the  basic  plot.  The  few  normal  and 
light-hearted  char.icters  ap|x-aring  in  this 
novel-version  of  Weihsteufel  leave  the  scene 
not  to  show  up  again,  and  finally  total  dark¬ 
ness  descends  ujxjn  the  family,  some  of  whose 
memlicrs  cannot  cscaj)c  their  tragic  fate. 

With  all  the  intrinsic  details  of  broad  narra¬ 
tion,  even  with  the  exact  vocabulary  of  genu¬ 
ine  Viennese  dialect,  so  masterfully  interjx)- 
lated,  with  all  the  tender  interludes  of  timid 
love  and  hopeless  despair,  the  crafty  tone  for 
the  sardonic  scenes,  which  together  prove  the 
author’s  rich  and  original  talent,  the  work  col¬ 
lapses  like  a  house  of  cards,  blown  to  bits  by 
the  wind  of  reality.  Nothing  remains  but  the 
sincerest  regrets  that  such  an  immense  amount 
of  loving  lalx)r  was  spent  on  a  project  that  was 
stilllx)rn  from  the  very  onset  of  an  unhappy 
idea. 

Robert  Breuer 
New  Yorl(.  N.Y. 

«  Eckart  von  Naso.  Fariser  No/^turno. 
Frankfurt  a.M.  SchefTler.  1952.  171  pages. 
6.50  dm. 

This  short  novel  centered  around  the  sinister 
but  at  the  same  time  thoroughly  attractive 
figure  of  the  notorious  French  [X)isoner,  Mar¬ 
quise  Madeleine  de  Brinvilliers,  could  serve  as 
an  ideal  case  history  stressing  two  main  con¬ 
cepts  of  modern  depth  psychology:  the  ambi¬ 
valence  of  human  feelings  and  the  fateful  in¬ 
fluence  of  detrimental  childhood  impressions. 
The  fact  that  the  heroine,  daughter  of  a  high- 
ranking  jurist  and  member  of  the  French 
parliament  of  the  seventeenth  century,  was 
deprived  of  the  natural  love  of  her  mother 
and  at  the  same  time  subjected  to  the  cold  in¬ 
difference  of  a  whimsical  father  furnished  the 


dangerous  basis  of  her  psychopathic  liehavior, 
finally  leading  to  coldbltxided  mass  murder. 
The  child  had  become  so  thoroughly  disgusted 
with  life  that  her  only  way  to  exist  at  all  re¬ 
quired  the  destruction  of  other  human  Ixrings 
including  her  own  child  and  her  father. 

Eckart  von  Naso,  an  old  hand  in  (lerman 
literature,  writing  much  better  than  many  of 
his  younger  colleagues  of  to<iay,  succeeds  in 
translating  his  psychological  ideas  into  artistic 
action.  Hut  his  “chronicle”  is  too  short  to  |x:r- 
mit  a  deefier  analysis  of  his  main  figure,  let 
alone  of  the  {x*rs(jns  of  her  environment.  The 
p.'ice  of  the  narrative  is  a  little  t(x>  breathtaking 
to  allow  for  a  full  evaluation  of  all  the  com¬ 
plicated  elements  involved. 

Reaching  the  end  sooner  than  he  would 
have  wished,  the  baffled  reader  traces  three 
main  strains  of  literary  heredity:  the  devilish 
seducer  to  crime,  a  figure  entirely  in  the  man¬ 
ner  of  the  late  Alfred  Neumann;  the  half¬ 
crazy  but  awesome  nurse,  formed  in  the  image 
of  juliet’s  nurse  in  Shakesfieare’s  Romeo  and 
Juliet;  and  finally  the  Marquise  herself, 
Strintll)erg’s  Frpken  Julie  in  the  disguise  of  a 
lady  contemjxjrary  with  Racine.  Psychology 
certainly  has  its  high  merits,  as  this  writer 
must  know  from  his  own  professional  work; 
hut  is  the  transmission  of  our  twentieth<en- 
tury  concepts  to  the  ways  and  manners  of 
Louis  XIIFs  courtiers  really  meaningful? 

Henry  Walter  Brann 
New  Yorl(.  N.  Y. 

**  Fritz  Ohrtmann.  Bunte  Glaser.  Braun¬ 
schweig.  Westermann.  1953.  158  pages. 
The  “colorful  pieces  of  glass”  in  the  title  of 
Fritz  Ohrtmann’s  novel  (his  first)  refer  to  the 
irridescent  designs  which  the  artist  .Martin 
crc.ates  for  his  most  mature  work,  a  series  of 
stained  glass  windows  for  a  cemetery  cha[icl. 
The  irony,  and  also  the  culmination,  of  the 
novel  arises  when  Martin  experiences  the 
tragic  beauty  of  his  own  work  after  the  funeral 
services  held  for  his  wife  in  the  very  chajiel 
where  his  completed  designs  have  been  hung. 
Secondary  characters  are  the  artist’s  daughter 
and  her  fiance,  both  of  whom  allow  the  artist 
to  finish  his  masterpiece  in  fierlin,  ignorant  of 
the  fact  that  his  wife  is  dying  of  an  unsuccess¬ 
ful  tumor  operation  in  their  provincial  home 
town. 

The  novel  is  modest  in  what  it  attempts  and 
it  is  successful.  Postwar  poverty  anti  petty 
regulations  occasionally  enter  the  narrative, 
but  always  take  second  place  to  the  main 
theme,  which  is  the  primacy  of  love  in  the 
face  of  suffering  and  loss,  a  theme  Ohrtmann 
implies  by  the  action  of  his  characters,  for- 
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tunatcly  never  jKJStulatcs,  and  does  not  senti¬ 
mentalize. 

Donald  H.  Sands 
Springfield,  Mass. 

I  Icinz  Rissc.  Die  Grille.  Bremen.  Schiine- 
mann.  1953.  83  pages. 

The  uncertainty  of  life  stems  from  the  in- 
numerahle  op[X)rtunities  for  action  confront¬ 
ing  each  of  us.  In  view  of  the  many  possibil¬ 
ities,  who  can  say  why,  at  any  given  time,  we 
ch(M)sc  a  certain  course  or  to  w-hat  it  may  lead? 
Although  conscience  im|)els  us  to  review  our 
behavior,  we  know  that  cogitation  will  not 
reveal  the  final  answer.  Such,  in  essence,  is  the 
philosophy  underlying  the  two  short  narra¬ 
tives  that  comprise  this  volume.  To  make  his 
|X)int,  Risse  employs  no  little  exjx)sition  in  the 
midst  of  narration.  In  trying  to  universalize 
the  cx|x-riencc  of  his  characters,  he  <locs 
achieve  something  of  the  spirit  usually  associ¬ 
ated  with  the  (icrman  I^gcnde. 

Fred  Genschmer 
Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology 

^  lohannes  Riilx-r.  Das  Miidchen  Amaryll. 
Miinchen.  Langen  'Miiller.  1953,  173 

pages.  7.50  dm. 

This  fine  novel  by  a  very  young  author  blends 
the  love  story  of  two  young  jxfoplc  in  wartime 
Italy  with  elements  of  fxasant  legends  and 
ancient  ntyths.  It  succeeds  because  the  author 
apprt'aches  his  theme  with  candor  and  an  en¬ 
tirely  mcKlern  sensibility.  His  unusual  sense  of 
form  and  his  simple  and  graceful  language 
help  him  to  weave  all  elements  convincingly 
together.  The  Ixx)k  celebrates  the  sheer  facts  of 
life,  their  sadness  an<l  joy  and,  alxwc  all,  their 
sacred  right  to  im[X)rtance  in  a  world  at  war. 
It  d(K-s  so  with  warmth  and  clarity;  if  the 
author  can  keep  to  this  level,  his  lxK)k  might 
lx  a  significant  |X)int  of  departure. 

F.mma  /•’.  Kann 
New  Yor{.  N.  Y. 

**  Franz  Tumicr.  Das  Hochzeitsbild.  Salz¬ 
burg.  I’ilgram.  1953.  84  pages.  25  s. 

A  married  woman  and  her  unmarried  para¬ 
mour  sjxnd  a  short  time  in  the  mountains 
where  their  fate  is  to  lx  ilecided.  By  chance 
they  attend  a  peasant  wedding,  and  their  pic¬ 
ture,  Das  Hochzeitsbild,  is  taken  by  a  rural 
photographer.  The  picture  is  sjxiiled,  for  the 
photographer  takes  tw-o  ex[X)sures  on  the  same 
negative.  And  the  afTair  of  the  lovers  is  spoiled 
also.  They  return  to  their  former  life. 

Franz  Tumler,  a  young  .Austrian  novelist 
who  has  already  published  a  novel  {F.in 
Schloss  in  Dsterreich)  and  other  talcs,  show’s 


in  this  last  Erziihlung  unusual  energy  and  a 
gift  for  writing.  Frederic^  I^hner 

West  Virginia  State  College 

Hans  Figon  Holthusen,  Fricdhelm  Kemp, 
comps.  Frgriffenes  Dasein.  Deutsche  Lyril{ 
]9()()-I950.  Fibenhausen  Ixi  Miinchen. 
Langewiesche-Brandt.  1953.  393  pages. 
This  anthology  of  CJerman  verse  during  the 
first  half  of  our  century  is  not  a  conventional 
inventory  of  the  [xxtic  high  lights  of  the 
jxriod.  The  compilers  wanted  to  project  a 
clearly  discernible  evolution  by  offering  a 
panorama  in  (xrspective.  Cyclicly  arranged  in 
order  to  reveal  a  poet’s  essence  through  his 
tlecisive  achievements,  the  work  is  delilxrately 
limited  to  the  verse  of  a  select  few  Ixionging 
to  clearly  established  literary  groups.  Fmphasis 
is  on  bringing  into  hxus  the  milestone  dates 
in  the  development  of  modern  (ierman  verse. 
The  inclusion  of  each  of  the  p<xms  is  con¬ 
ceived  as  integration  into  an  essential  ensemble, 
not  unlike  the  role  and  part  of  each  different 
instrument  in  a  symphony  orchestra  where  the 
distinct,  specific,  and  yet  subordinated  indi¬ 
vidual  contributions  of  divergent  cpiality  and 
tone  achieve  final  harmony. 

The  compilers  have  not  really  fallen  short 
of  such  an  ambitious  program.  Their  selection 
of  [xxts  and  jxxms  is  discriminating  and  re¬ 
sponsible,  although  there  is  occasionally  cause 
for  dissent.  Alphalxtically  from  Benn  to  Zuck- 
mayer,  sixty-two  authors  are  included,  with 
[xxms  varying  in  numfx’r  from  the  average 
dozen  to  only  one.  Some  inclusions  are  ojxn 
to  challenge,  some  omissions  regrettable,  cer¬ 
tain  unbalances  in  representation  (eight  jxtems 
by  F'riedrich  (leorg  liinger  as  compared  to 
only  three  by  VVerfel!)  indicate  stretching  of 
the  compilers’  privilege  of  subjective  choices 
and  their  self-admitted  Fehlbart{eit.  Yet,  every¬ 
thing  well  considered,  here  is  a  careful  and 
stimulating  work  of  distinct  and  probably 
lasting  value.  Its  usefulness  is  considerably  en- 
hanceil  by  tables  of  Ixjth  fxxts  and  verse  vol¬ 
umes,  contents  index  with  source  references, 
anti  an  index  combining  titles  anti  first  lines 
of  the  [xx’tns  included.  The  explanatory  anti 
programmatic  Nachwort  der  Herausgeber  is 
tht)ught-provoking.  The  publishers  have  is- 
suetl  a  special  Studienausgabe  of  this  wt)rk  in 
|xxket-lxx)k  format  for  the  price  of  only  5.80 
ij.M.  which  is  more  easily  within  the  reach  of 
students’  purses.  F.  E.  N. 

Wolfgang  Weyrauch.  Die  Minute  des 
Negers.  Hamburg.  Rowohlt.  1953.  84 
pages. 

This  long  fxtem  describes  the  last  minute  of 
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a  Negro,  Joseph  Billings,  member  of  the 
Olympic  team  who  flies  on  a  TWA  I)C-6 
straight  into  Mount  Whitney.  His  “mom”  and 
his  youth,  his  love  and  his  family,  his  studies, 
his  thoughts  and  feelings,  his  desperations  and 
ho|x-s  are  shown  and  brought  out  in  brittle, 
rhythmical,  sometimes  “dadaistic”  lines.  Wey- 
rauch  the  former  actor  may  have  wanted  to 
write  a  piece  for  recitation;  indeed,  adding 
music  and  dance  the  jxxm  may  have  the  mak¬ 
ings  of  an  effective  concert  spectacle. 

ITie  author  sees  the  Negro  and  his  problems 
somewhat  romantically  and  in  the  continental 
lilxral  tradition.  But  his  verses  seem  to  me  to 
lack  most  elements  of  great  prjetry,  or  even  of 
any  jxxtry.  Yet  this  jx)em  and  its  author  have 
found  many  admirers  among  the  literati 
ahroatl  who  consider  this  a  great  opus,  sur¬ 
realistic  in  form.  To  one  reviewer,  however, 
it  seems  devoid  of  form,  predeux,  and  quite 
artificial. 

Joseph  II.  Runzel 
Rittsburgh,  Pa. 

**  A.  I)()hlin,  ed.  Minotaurus.  Wiesbaden. 

Steiner.  1953.  320  pages.  11.80  dm. 

I'he  diverse  contents  of  Minotaurus,  largely 
an  anthology  of  critical  essays,  are  not  well 
descrilied  by  the  subtitle,  Dichtung  unter  den 
Ilufen  von  Stoat  und  Industrie,  to  which 
many  of  the  twenty-four  contributions  have 
only  ohli(|uc  relevance,  l^xhar  Schreyer’s  dis¬ 
cussion  of  Der  Sturm,  which  he  hel[xd  edit 
for  years,  and  Karl  Thieme’s  account  of  Der 
Rrenner,  assexiated  with  Trakl  and  Diiuhler, 
have  historical  value.  Diiblin  finds  propitious 
phrases  when  writing  of  Berlin,  as  he  always 
does;  his  treatment  of  politics,  religion,  and 
literature  is  more  groping  than  incisive.  Boll- 
now’s  discourse  on  coincidence  and  misunder¬ 
standings  in  intellectual  history,  on  fashions 
in  the  evaluation  of  ejxKhs  contains  fresh 
ideas.  In  French-C/ermanist  Minder’s  “Sozio- 
logie  der  deutschen  und  franzosischen  Lese- 
hiicher” — the  I'rench  jxjet  is  a  part  of  his  age, 
his  German  counterpart  lives  outside  of  it! — 
there  are  noteworthy  cjuotations  and  examples. 
Other  essays  show  that  the  sociological  ap¬ 
proach  can  further  literary  interpretation — 
the  Zurich  School  and  the  New  Criticism  not¬ 
withstanding. 

Harold  von  Hofe 
University  of  Southern  California 

Aurelio  Fuentes  Rojo,  et  al.  Jose  Ortega  y 
Gasset.  7.u  seinem  70.  Ceburtstag.  Stutt¬ 
gart.  Deutsche  V'erlags-Anstalt.  1953.  75 
pages. 

Approximately  one-half  of  this  slim,  but  hand¬ 


somely  designed  and  printed  volume  in  honor 
of  the  seventieth  birthday  of  the  famous  Span¬ 
ish  philosopher  who  is  Ixst  known  to  the 
world  through  his  lxK)k  The  Revolt  of  the 
Masses  consists  of  skilfully  selected  aphorisms 
from  his  works.  7'he  remainder  includes  a 
concise  outline  of  his  life  and  major  works  by 
Aurelio  I'uentes  Rojo  and  a  somewhat  diffuse 
article  dealing  with  his  relationship  to  Spanish 
philosophy,  I’henomenologism,  ami  Existen¬ 
tialism  by  Julian  Marias.  To  present  a  more 
systematic  or  analytically  inclined  philosopher 
through  a  selection  of  aphorisms  w'oulil  Ix' 
rather  uninformative,  but  since  Ortega  is  es¬ 
sentially  an  essayist  who  extensively  endeavors 
to  communicate  his  ideas  through  a  series  of 
aper(us,  the  brief  selection  here  presented  may 
well  serve  as  a  stimulus  for  a  further  |x*rusal 
of  the  writings  of  the  man  who  said  of  his  own 
work  that  it  is  “very  complex,  full  of  secrets, 
allusions,  and  intimations,  thoroughly  inter¬ 
woven  with  the  course  of  my  own  life.” 

R.  F.  Munster 
Springfield,  Mass. 

The<Klor  I  leuss.  Rrudcrlichl^eit.  I  lam- 
burg.  1953.  47  pages.  1.80  dm. 

In  this  little  lx)oklet  seven  recent  sjxeches  by 
the  President  of  the  (Jerman  Federal  Republic 
have  Ixen  selected.  They  reflect  his  well- 
known  liberal  and  ('hristian  philosophy  ami 
deal  with  the  sufferings  of  our  age,  esjxcially 
those  inflicted  or  exjx'rienced  by  the  (lerman 
jxople.  The  talks  are  r(X)ted  in  the  material 
and  spiritual  problems  of  a  great  nation  thor¬ 
oughly  defeated  and  now  rising  again.  The 
most  im|X)rtant  sjxcch  is  concernetl  with  the 
key  issue  of  coojxration  Ixtween  (ierman 
('atholics  and  Protestants. 

F.  M.  Wassermann 
Kansas  Wesleyan  University 

Kurt  Hiller.  Der  Aufbruch  zum  Parodies. 
.Miinchen.  Desch.  1952.  278  pages.  9.80 
dm. 

ITie  continued  reissue  of  Kurt  Hiller’s  works 
serves  the  dual  purjxjse  of  self-justiHcation  and 
apjxal  to  the  younger  generations  who  are  so 
grossly  unaware  that  men  like  Hiller  with  bit¬ 
ing,  often  bitter  and  des[xratc  sarcasm  in- 
scrilxd  hantlwritings  on  the  wall  long  Ixrfore 
this  world  tumbled  into  the  ideological  cata¬ 
clysm  in  which  we  find  ourselves  tcxlay.  Hil¬ 
ler’s  forte  today,  however,  is  that  as  a  socialist 
he  is  thoroughly  critical  of  .Marxism  and  per¬ 
haps  the  first  publicist  who  discovered  Karl 
.Marx’s  break  with  the  ideals  and  ethics  of  his 
younger  years.  It  is  not  possible  to  give  Hiller 
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here  his  full  due  for  this  and  the  myriad  other 
asf)ects  of  his  “activist”  writings,  and  it  can  be 
only  hojX’d  and  wished  that  the  youth  of  Cier- 
many  will  read  him  more  thoroughly  than  did 
their  parents. 

Siegjned  Wagrner 
Allensparl{,  Colo. 

^  Rudolf  I’echel.  Deutsche  Gegenwart. 
Darmstadt.  Stichnote.  1953.  279  pages. 
9.80  dm. 

'I'hese  essays  and  lectures  from  the  years  1945- 
1952  reveal  the  publisher  of  the  noble  and 
courageous  (ierman  magazine,  Deutsche 
Rundschau,  not  only  as  a  staunch  opponent  of 
Udh  brown  and  red  tyranny,  a  democrat  and 
a  grKxi  Kuropean,  hut  also  as  a  distinguished 
writer  of  (ierman  prose.  His  study  on  “Juda¬ 
ism,  (Christianity,  and  the  Western  W^orld”  as 
well  as  the  article  on  the  (ierman  Resistance 
movement  as  part  of  the  anti-totalitarian 
struggle,  and  particularly  the  memorials  for 
Kicarda  I  luch.  Max  Osborn,  and  Monty  Jacobs 
and  the  ap|)eal  to  “overcome  the  inertia  of  the 
heart  (Herzenstriigheit)"  characterize  the 
writer  as  that  ty(x-  of  genuine  “conservative 
revolutionary”  who  is  willing  and  able  to  dis- 
c(»unt  diverse  view|X)ints  in  the  service  of  a 
common  cause,  as  once  demanded  by  Hugo 
von  I  lofmannsthal. 

Karl  O.  Paetel 
Forest  Utils,  N.  Y. 

**  Fduard  Spranger,  et  al.  Rildungsfragen 
der  Gegenwart.  I'ranz  Arnold,  ed.  Stutt¬ 
gart.  Klotz.  1953.  345  pages. 

The  e<litor  is  Professor  of  Theology  in  the 
('atholic  branch  of  Tiihingen,  and  his  conclud¬ 
ing  essay,  almost  plea,  for  collaboration  be¬ 
tween  the  churches  is  one  of  the  best  articles 
in  this  rich  assembly.  It  is  dedicated  as  a 
Festschrift  to  the  distinguished  educator  and 
administrator,  Thecxlor  J3auerle.  President 
I  leuss  opens  it  with  personal  recollections  of 
his  coilalx>ration  with  Bauerle.  Then  follows 
a  series  of  unusually  bright  anti  informative 
studies  by  F.ugen  I.bffler,  Wilhelm  Flitner, 
Wolfgang  Pfleiderer,  Eduard  Spranger,  Jo¬ 
hann  Dietz,  and  Hugo  Moser  on  matters  of 
sch(X)I  and  country.  Weber  and  Wilhelm  add 
essays  on  the  educational  values  of  English 
anil  I'rench,  and  Rudolf  Haas  discusses  “Man 
and  Technology  in  Modern  American  Poetry.” 
f'.ight  other  contributions  deal  with  political 
and  sociological  matters  related  to  education 
anil  national  life. 

This  lxx)lc  is  high  above  the  level  of  a 
siholarly  medley  such  as  generally  appears  on 
similar  occasions,  and  underneath  the  his¬ 


torical  and  practical  studies  a  stream  of  human 
warmth  and  depth  flows  freely,  showing  that 
F^urope  is  quite  alive. 

Heinrich  Meyer 
Muhlenberg  College 

Paul  Fechter.  Kleines  Worterbuch  fur 
Mustl{gesprache.  (liitersloh.  Bertelsmann. 
1953.  368  pages.  11  dm. 

Tliis  is  quite  a  departure  from  the  current 
musical  dictionary.  ITie  author  has  taken  137 
musical  topics,  ranging  from  absolute  pitch  to 
twelve-tone  music,  and  has  treated  their  tech¬ 
nical,  historical,  and  aesthetical  as[x*cts.  A 
wealth  of  information  is  given,  and  the  inter¬ 
ested  reader  will  find  an  incentive  for  further 
investigation.  Though  biographies  of  mu¬ 
sicians  are  omitted,  pertinent  material  alx>ut 
com}x»sers  and  their  works  is  included.  The 
easy,  informal  style  in  which  the  b<K)k  is  writ¬ 
ten  certainly  adds  to  its  usefulness. 

Edvard  Fendler 
Mobile,  Ala. 

**  Curt  Riess.  Furtu’dngler:  Musil{  und  Poli- 
ttl{.  Bern.  Scherz.  1953.  319  pages  -j-  8 
plates. 

A  journalistic,  but  precise  presentation  of  the 
relations  of  the  conductor  \Vilhelm  Furtwang- 
ler  with  the  Nazis.  Although  obviously  in¬ 
tended  as  an  attempt  to  clear  Furtwiingler  of 
Nazi  activity,  the  evidence  is  presented  so  dra¬ 
matically  that  the  reader  is  enriched  in  factual 
knowledge,  without  being  forced  to  accept 
Riess’s  conclusions.  Riess’s  own  dual  role  be¬ 
tween  the  forces  of  World  VV'ar  Two  encumber 
this  IxKjk  with  some  suspicions  as  to  motives, 
while  the  accuracy  of  his  facts  can  probably 
not  Ixr  doubted. 

Alfred  R.  Neumann 
University  of  Houston 

**  Otto  Zoff.  Die  grossen  Komponisten,  gese- 
hen  von  ihren  Zeitgenossen.  Bern.  Scherz. 
1952.  343  pages. 

A  popular  anthology  of  biographical  back¬ 
ground  material  alxjut  Bach,  Handel,  Haydn, 
Mozart,  Beethoven,  Schubert,  Schumann, 
Chopin,  Wagner,  Verdi,  Brahms,  Debussy, 
and  Richard  Strauss.  The  selection  is  made 
with  the  musical  layman  in  mind,  for  the 
stories  included  are  mainly  anecdotal  and 
concern  external  events  in  the  lives  of  the  com¬ 
posers.  Curiously  enough,  in  all  but  three  in¬ 
stances,  descriptions  of  the  death  of  the  artists 
are  prominently  included,  as  if  that  had  been 
their  most  important  contribution.  Sources 
are  listed  in  an  appendix,  unfortunately  not 
in  the  order  in  which  the  excerpts  occur  in  the 
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text.  Furthermore,  the  references  never  include 
page  numbers,  regardless  of  the  size  of  the 
work  cited. 

,^1  If  red  R.  Neumann 
University  of  Houston 

**  Emerich  Coreth,  S.  J.  Das  dialel^tische  Sein 
in  Hegels  Logik,.  Wien.  Herder.  1952.  191 
pages.  37.90  s. 

Since  Pope  Pius  X  “approved”  the  philosophy 
of  Thomas  Ac]uinas  as  infallible,  any  deviation 
from  his  doctrines  is  considered  heresy.  The 
Jesuit  Order,  on  the  other  hand,  has  recently 
changed  its  tactics;  it  is  no  longer  prone  to 
combat  Protestantism,  but  to  ally  itself  with  it 
in  a  common  battle  against  Marxist,  material¬ 
istic  Communism.  Therefore,  numerous  Ixxiks 
written  by  Jesuits  treat  the  most  important 
Protestant  writers  with  understanding  and 
sympathy.  ITtis  excellent  work  on  Hegel  is 
one  of  those.  Hegel  is  declared  to  be  amazingly 
close  to  us  (Thomists);  his  dialectic  is  almost 
indistinguishable  from  the  Thomistic  analogia 
entis.  Hut  he  is  blameworthy  insofar  as  scjme 
minor  aspects  of  his  system  give  an  excuse  for 
the  development  of  Marxism.  Despite  the  ad¬ 
mirable  political  flexibility  of  the  author  (or 
the  Order),  this  work  is  one  of  the  most  lucid, 
thorough,  and  competent  exjxjsitions  of  dia¬ 
lectic. 

Gustav  Mueller 
University  of  0/(lahoma 

**  H.  Gauss.  Hand/(ommentar  zu  den  Dia- 
logen  Flatos.  I,  1:  Allgemeine  Einleitung 
in  die  platonische  Philosophie.  Bern.  Lang. 
1952.  24?  pages.  20.80  Sw.  fr. 

This  is  an  introductory  volume  to  be  followed 
by  three  other  volumes  containing  a  detailed 
commentary  on  the  early,  middle,  and  late 
groups  of  Plato’s  dialogues.  TTiis  first  volume 
justifies  the  undertaking. 

The  author  believes  that  Plato  is  not  only 
the  historical  founder  of  the  true  and  central 
tradition  of  a  philosophia  perennis,  but  also  its 
never-to-be-forgotten  peak.  The  usual  miscon¬ 
ceptions  of  Plato’s  ideas  as  independent  en¬ 
tities,  due  in  English-speaking  countries  to 
Jowett’s  “translation,”  are  hardly  mentioned. 
Instead,  we  have  the  classical  division  of 
philosophy  into  problems  of  knowledge  sub¬ 
ordinate  to  problems  of  ethical  becoming, 
aesthetics,  and  metaphysics.  Most  valuable  is 
the  author’s  distinction  between  the  historical 
Plato,  with  his  limitations  particularly  in  poli¬ 
tics,  and  the  perennial  philosophical  core. 

Gustav  Mueller 
University  of  Oklahoma 


**  Jakob  Hommes.  Zwiespdltiges  Dasein. 
Freiburg  i.  Hr.  Herder.  1953.  viii  -|-  363 
pages.  19.80  dm. 

This  is  a  substantial,  original,  and  well-written 
account  of  the  development  of  dialectic  in 
(Jerman  philosophy  since  Hegel:  “In  Being  as 
such,  man  thinks  himself  at  the  same  time  as 
he  thinks  his  object.  The  object  becomes  evi¬ 
dent  through  various  active  attitudes  in  which 
it  is  grasped.  The  one  and  whole  of  Being 
in  himself  also  comprehends  his  partner.” 

Unusually  clear  presentation  of  Heidegger’s 
fundamental  ontology  is  contained  in  the  first 
part  so  that  the  dialectic  in  Feuerb:»ch,  Marx, 
the  late  Schelling,  Nietzsche,  Kierkegaard,  and 
Dilthey  are  seen  as  steps  leading  to  this  twrn- 
tieth  century  result.  The  last  part  compares  the 
Aristotelian-Thomistic  system  with  dialectical 
Existentialism  and  finds  corresponding  pas¬ 
sages  in  TTiomas. 

Gustav  Mueller 
University  of  Ol^lahoma 

**  Heinrich  Knittermeyer.  Die  Philosophie 
der  Existenz.  Wien.  Humlxfldt.  1952.  504 
pages.  13.50  dm. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  penetrating  and  Ixrst 
balanced  presentations  of  Existentialism  from 
lx)th  a  historical  and  philosophic  point  of  view 
despite  a  marked  bias  in  favor  of  an  “existen¬ 
tial”  theology  of  the  Barth-CJogarten-Brunner 
variety,  and  notwithstanding  a  few  lacunae,  as 
far  as  the  French  Existentialists  are  concerned. 
As  the  title  indicates,  Knittermeyer  takes  in 
the  vast  territory  extending  from  Italian  Hu¬ 
manism  to  contemporary  existential  thinking. 
Most  illuminating,  and  apt  to  dispel  many  mis¬ 
understandings,  is  the  Heidegger-analysis  and 
in  particular  the  convincing  demonstration  of 
the  close  kinship  that  exists  between  Heideg¬ 
ger’s  and  Luther’s  approach  to  human  exist¬ 
ence. 

Kurt  E.  Reinhardt 
Stanford  University 

®  Karl  I^with.  Heidegger,  Denver  in  diirf- 
tiger  Zeit.  Frankfurt  a.M.  S.  Fischer. 
1953.  110  pages.  2.25  dm. 

This  critical  analysis  of  Heidegger’s  philoso¬ 
phy  by  the  well-known  Heidell)erg  philoso¬ 
pher  Karl  Lowith  found  acclaim  at  its  first 
appearance,  which  was  in  Die  Neue  Rund¬ 
schau.  In  its  new  form  as  a  separate  booklet 
in  Fischer’s  Ausblic^e  it  becomes  even  more 
valuable  since  we  can  now  read  and  re-read  it 
in  order  to  gain  more  and  better  explanations 
and  interpretations  of  Heidegger’s  rather  ob¬ 
scure  way  of  philosophizing.  In  his  thought- 
provoking  presentation  of  Heidegger’s  ideas. 
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Diwith  tries  to  be  objective  by  taking  a  mid¬ 
dle  stand  between  admiration  and  condemna¬ 
tion.  Me  <leals  especially  with  the  role  that 
I  leidegger’s  Existentialism  plays  in  relation  to 
the  intellectual  and  spiritual  situation  of  our 
time.  In  style  and  diction  the  analysis  is  clear 
and  brilliant. 

Leo  Uertel 
North  Dal^ota  State  College 

**  Josef  Piefx-r.  Vhilosophta  negativa.  Miin- 
chen.  Kfiscl.  195?.  104  pages.  3.80  dm. 
Although  this  slim  volume,  written  by  one  of 
the  most  authentic  representatives  of  contem- 
|X)rary  Thomism,  contains  hardly  anything 
“new,”  it  ()iaces  new  emphasis  on  some  almost 
“forgotten”  asfxrcts  in  the  teaching  of  Ac]uinas. 
In  a  crystal<lear  style  that  is  merely  the  nat¬ 
ural  expression  of  an  equally  clear  and  admir¬ 
ably  disciplined  thinking,  Piejser  comments  on 
that  “negative  philosophy”  which  the  Doctor 
Communis  elalxirated  in  his  theological  Sum- 
ma  and  in  his  commentary  to  Btiethius’s  De 
Trinitate:  de  Deo  scire  non  possumus  quid  sit, 
sed  quid  non  sit.  There  are  three  stages  in  the 
human  knowledge  of  Clod:  On  the  lowest 
stage  we  learn  to  know  (Jod  from  Mis  effects 
in  the  created  universe;  on  the  second  stage 
we  know  Him  as  Me  is  mirrored  in  intellec¬ 
tual  creatures;  hut  on  the  highest  stage  we 
know  Him  tamquam  ignotum,  as  the  great 
Unknown.  Taking  this  docta  ignorantia  as  his 
frame  of  reference,  Piejier  explains  and  de¬ 
fends  lx)th  the  intelligibility  and  the  su|)er- 
intelligihility  which  made  St.  Thomas  say  that 
with  all  their  efforts  philosophers  have  shown 
themselves  incapable  of  gaining  an  adequate 
understanding  of  the  essence  or  nature  of  even 
a  single  little  fly. 

Kurt  F.  Reinhardt 
Stanford  U  niversity 

^  Heinrich  VVeinstock.  Die  Tragodie  des 
I lumanismus.  Wahrheit  und  Trug  im 
abendlandischen  Menschenbild.  Meidel- 
Ix-rg.  Quelle  &  Meyer.  1953.  363  pages.  22 
<lm. 

The  Frankfurt  educator  and  interpreter  of 
classical  antic|uity  offers  us  a  summary  of  his 
anthrojxdogical  convictions,  to  which  the  ideas 
anil  ideals  of  the  great  (Jreek  tragedy  and  of 
( diristianity  are  maile  to  conform.  Weinstock 
Iselieves  in  one  Revelation  and  yet  is  convinced 
that  man,  once  he  is  religiously  shaken,  will 
find  and.  throughout  the  history  of  Western 
civilization,  .actually  has  found  the  same  an- 
thro(X)logical  solutions.  One  senses  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  Otto  as  well  as  of  the  dialectic  the¬ 
ologians;  one  discerns  the  impact  of  the  last 


war  and  its  aftermath;  but  whether  one  ac¬ 
cepts  the  underlying  thesis  or  treasures  also 
the  F.rasmian  and  eighteenth  century  forms  of 
Humanism — which  cannot  lie  explained  away 
if  one  accepts  Ciod  in  History — the  fxKik  re¬ 
mains  enjoyable  and  richly  rewarding  through 
its  excellent  interpretations  of  classic  literature. 
There  is  much  that  is  Nietzschean  in  the 
[xiinted  antitheses,  e.g.,  in  the  treatment  of 
Winckelmann,  hut  that  need  not  deter  us. 
This  is  a  work  of  love  and  therefore  most 
lively  and  genuine. 

Heinrich  Meyer 
Muhlenberg  College 

**  Aloys  Wenzl,  ed.  Hans  Driesch.  Persbn- 
lichf^eit  und  Redeutung  jiir  Hiologie  und 
Philosophie  von  heute.  Basel.  Ernst  Rein¬ 
hardt.  1951. 221  pages.  II  Sw.  fr. 

At  the  turn  of  the  century,  an  ex[ieriment  by 
an  unassuming  young  (Jerman  biologist 
named  Mans  Driesch  made  history  in  natural 
science:  Me  proved  that  if  an  egg  of  a  particu¬ 
lar  species  of  Echinoidea  (sea  urchins)  is  cut 
in  two,  a  new  whole  s|iecimen  is  formed  from 
each  of  the  two  halves.  This  was  contrary  to  all 
accepted  theories  (Roux,  VV'cismann),  and 
could  not  be  reconciled  with  a  mechanistic  ap 
proach  to  life.  It  took  I  Ians  Driesch  a  decade 
to  realize  the  full  implications  of  his  discovery. 
When  he  did,  the  biologist  turned  philosopher. 
I  Ians  Driesch’s  The  Science  and  Philosophy  of 
the  Organism  (English  in  1907/08,  (lerman 
in  1909;  since  revised)  is  still  the  cornerstone 
of  modern  vitalism. 

At  a  time  when  mechanism  and  materialism 
were  rampant.  Mans  Driesch  dared  to  main¬ 
tain,  to  substantiate,  and  to  recreate  a  philoso¬ 
phy  in  which  lx)th  soul  and  mind,  as  well  as 
matter,  are  recognized  as  fundamentals  in  the 
structure  of  life.  Mans  Driesch’s  wholly  non¬ 
metaphysical  approach,  which  in  many  re- 
s[x;cts  resembles  that  of  Aristotle,  has  ofX'ned 
up  new  vistas.  7'he  many  ramifications  where 
his  influence  on  modern  thinking  was  thor¬ 
oughly  felt  are  surveyed  in  the  articles — or 
lietter,  monographs — of  this  volume,  fittingly 
published  on  the  occasion  of  the  tenth  anni¬ 
versary  of  Mans  Driesch’s  death.  Significantly 
enough,  the  bulk  of  it  deals  with  vitalism  and 
its  extension  to  a  general  philosophy  of  life.  A 
short,  but  for  a  disciple  of  Mans  Driesch  a 
rather  pathetic  biography  by  his  late  wife, 
published  five  years  after  her  death,  completes 
this  valuable  volume  of  many  essays  by  friends, 
pupils,  and  colleagues,  which  contains  also  the 
most  complete  available  bibliography  of  Hans 
Driesch’s  writings.  Mauritius  Kahn 

New  Yorl^,  N.  Y. 
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Prnnz  Altheim.  Romische  Religionsge- 
schichte.  1.  Baden-Baden.  Kunst  und  Wis- 
scnschaft.  1951.  325  pages.  35.25  dm. 

This  work  first  apjwared  in  1931-33  and  later 
in  an  enlarged  version  translated  into  English 
by  H.  Mattingly  (1938).  The  present  volume 
is  the  first  in  a  revision  of  the  work  and  covers 
the  f)eriod  ending  ca.  100  B.  C.  The  order  of 
some  chapters  has  been  rearranged  and  some 
have  been  completely  reworked  (e.g.,  “The 
Earliest  Calendar  of  Festivals”).  Others  such 
as  “The  Italian  Bull-god”  have  lx.-en  kept  in¬ 
tact  with  the  addition  of  more  recent  bibliogra¬ 
phy  in  the  notes.  New  as  separate  sections  are 
the  chapters  “Athena  und  Minerva,”  “Lex 
Sacrata,”  and  “Diodors  Romische  Annalen.” 
The  sections  dealing  with  the  early  racial  and 
linguistic  history  of  Italy  have  received  the 
thorough  overhauling  which  they  required. 

Altheim  is  well  equipjjcd  for  his  task  by 
virtue  of  the  breadth  of  his  scholarship  in  Ro¬ 
man  studies.  The  revision  draws  heavily  u{X)n 
his  own  writings  as  well  as  those  of  Traut- 
mann,  Kerenyi,  and  Koch.  Presenting  Roman 
religion  in  its  historical  and  sociological  con¬ 
text  and  avoiding  any  arbitrary  schematic 
arrangement,  he  finds  the  genuinely  Roman 
in  the  form.  Noteworthy  is  the  author’s  in¬ 
creasing  awareness  of  the  value  of  literary 
authorities  lor  the  later  phases  of  Roman  re¬ 
ligion  and  of  the  influence  of  outstanding  in¬ 
dividuals  u[x»n  its  development. 

We  trust  that  indices  and  bibliography  are 
present  in  the  second  volume. 

William  R.  F.  Tongue 
University  of  ()l(lahoma 

**  Friedrich  Hielx'l.  Die  Hotschaft  von  Hel¬ 
las.  Bern.  Francke.  1953.  256  pages.  17.80 
Sw.  fr. 

A  disciple  of  the  anthro}x>sophist  Rudolph 
Steiner  has  deciphered,  in  the  spirit  of  his 
master,  the  deefx:st  meaning  of  the  “mission” 
of  (Jreek  culture.  Under  providential  guidance 
the  mind  of  (ireece  is  shown  making  sm(X)th 
the  way  for  the  ultimate  (-hristian  revelation. 
Heracles  and  Orpheus  prefigure  Christ;  the 
Odyssey  is  an  elalx)rate  allegory  of  the  adven¬ 
tures  of  the  human  soul,  its  turning  jxjint  lic- 
ing  a  soul’s  initiation  in  I  lades  into  the 
mysteries  of  death  and  rebirth;  Cireek  drama 
rises  from  the  dying  fires  of  the  Pdeusinian 
mysteries;  Heracleitus  discovered  Western 
philosophy  in  the  shadows  of  Diana’s  temple 
at  Ephesus;  his  logos,  elalxirated  into  the  ten 
categories  of  Aristotle,  providentially  supplied 
the  author  of  the  Fourth  (lospel  with  the 
framework  of  his  prologue.  Thus,  the  entire 
history  of  (ireece  is  dissolved  into  a  parable. 


and  the  word  of  the  prophet  Novalis  is  ful¬ 
filled:  “Die  ganze  (leschichte  ist  Evangelium.” 

Ronald  li.  Levinson 
University  of  Maine 

Karl  Kerenyi.  Die  fungfrau  und  Mutter 
der  griechischen  Religion.  Zurich.  Rhein. 

1952.  79  pages.  8  Sw.  fr. 

A  (Jreek  god,  Kerenyi  illuminatingly  declares 
in  his  preface,  presents  himself  to  us  as  so  com¬ 
plex  in  character  and  in  local  asscKiations,  and 
upon  so  many  diverse  levels  of  cultural  devel¬ 
opment  in  the  land  of  his  birth,  that  the  first 
operation  to  Ise  |)erformed  u|X)n  him  is,  as  it 
were,  a  piecing  together  of  his  separate  bones. 
But  let  no  hasty  reader  conclude  that  Kerenyi 
is  a  mere  anatomist  in  his  field.  Structure  must 
indeed  Ise  found  out,  and  by  a  discipline  as 
exact  and  as  exciting  as  is  archaeology.  But  in 
this  task  a  feeling  for  Stil  ami  for  the  con¬ 
crete  particularities,  as  well  as  for  the  morpho 
logical  pattern,  is  involved.  What  results  is 
not  a  skeleton  hut  an  evexation  of  a  reani¬ 
mated  whole.  Kerenyi,  a  recognized  authority 
in  his  field,  has  applied  this  method,  with  im¬ 
mense  learning  and  insight,  to  the  evexation 
of  Fallas  Athene,  the  virgin  mother  of  (Jreek 
religion.  Ronald  li.  J..evinson 

University  of  Maine 

^  Alfred  Weber.  Der  dritte  oder  der  vierte 
Mensch.  Miinchen.  Fiper.  1953.  275  pages. 
16  dm. 

Welier  here  continues  the  attempt  of  his  pre¬ 
vious  major  works  at  a  synthesis  of  historiog¬ 
raphy  and  scx'iology,  and  provides  us  with  still 
another  explanation  of  our  “historic.il  exist¬ 
ence,”  i.e.,  predicament.  The  result  is  not  phil¬ 
osophy  but  philosophizing  alx)ut  (M>litical  his 
tory,  the  history  of  ideas,  the  present  and  fu¬ 
ture  dire  state  of  affairs,  on  art,  architecture, 
music,  science,  and  learning — and  all  in  a  lan¬ 
guage  so  tortuously  |X)m(X)Us  and  involved  as 
to  reveal  a  basic  lack  of  intellectual  purpose. 
This  is  itulecd  a  harsh  thing  to  say  alxnit  a 
prominent  academician  whose  human  and  hu¬ 
mane  intent  are  admirable.  Still,  his  thinking 
and  writing  are  overlaid  with  the  traditional 
enervating  kind  of  Weltschmerz  which,  as 
always,  makes  for  a  s|X)ngily  imprecise  use  of 
concepts  and  deprives  ideas  of  any  natural 
clarity  and,  ultimately,  of  any  meaning. 

Herbert  Sonthoff 
IJttleton,  Mass. 

Franz  Babinger.  Mehmed  der  F.roherer 
und  seine  Zeit.  .Miinchen.  Bruckmann. 

1953.  xiv-|-392  pages,  ill.-|-24  plates. 
36  dm. 

Constantinople  fell  half  a  millennium  ago,  the 
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climactic  cpistxlc  in  the  longest  war  on  record 
—hot,  tepid,  and  cold.  Its  downfall  marked  the 
end  of  two  ages,  the  last  shadow  of  Antiquity, 
and  the  Middle  Ages.  But  to  this  day,  we  think 
of  the  Turks  as  a  blind  force,  a  scourge,  not  as 
a  people  with  leaders,  aims,  organization.  A 
mediocre  plotter  like  lx)uis  XI,  a  flamlxiyant 
anachronism  like  Charles  the  Bold,  even  Max¬ 
imilian  of  the  Few  Pence,  loom  larger  and  are 
more  vivid  in  our  minds  than  Mahomet  II,  the 
(>>nqueror,  Weltensturmer  riner  Zeitwende. 

Hence  the  extraordinary  interest  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  study.  It  makes  us  realize  that  Mahomet, 
although  ruthless,  is  not  unworthy  to  be  men¬ 
tioned  with  Alexander  and  Napoleon.  He 
showed  remarkable,  if  contemptuous,  toler¬ 
ance  for  the  cultures  and  faiths  of  his  sub¬ 
jects.  He  himself  was  something  of  a  free 
thinker,  and  was  interested  in  Christianity  and 
in  Western  art. 

The  book  is  meant  for  “the  layman”;  a 
companion  volume,  for  the  specialist,  will  be 
devoted  to  the  discussion  of  sources.  But  the 
layman  must  be  prepared  for  a  sustained  effort. 
These  five  hundred-odd  pages  of  text  are  un¬ 
relieved  by  any  concession  to  picturesqueness, 
drama,  humor,  psychology.  The  laurels  of 
(libbon  are  safe.  A  basaltic  monolith,  dark, 
hard,  dense,  and  impressive. 

Albert  Guerard,  Sr. 

Stanford,  Calif. 

*  Werner  Beumelburg.  fahre  ohne  Gnade. 
Oldenburg.  Stalling.  1952.  423  pages-|-15 
maps.  16.80  dm. 

To  write  a  completely  objective  history  of 
World  War  Two  is,  of  course,  impossible,  and 
for  most  C»erman  historians  to  be  only  fairly 
objective  is  still  a  far  cry.  Among  the  few  who 
seriously  try  belongs  Werner  Beumelburg, 
who  does  not  mind  showing  his  countrymen 
the  infantile  blundering  of  Nazi  policy,  tac¬ 
tics,  and  strategy  against  the  wide  and  deep 
horizon  of  international  politics  for  which 
few  Cermans  of  the  Third  Reich  had  any  kind 
of  understanding.  That  in  the  process  he 
heaves  a  few  bricks  in  the  direction  of  the 
U.  S.  A. — as  in  his  account  of  the  American- 
{apanese  negotiations  preceding  Pearl  Har- 
lior — is  merely  a  symptom  of  what  is  more 
and  more  becoming  a  habit  of  Continental 
critics  and  chroniclers  of  history.  But  as  long 
as  they  do  not  fail  to  remind  F.urop)e  of  the 
grievous  shortcomings  of  her  own  statesmen 
during  the  critical  Nazi-Fascist  overture  to 
the  Kremlin  show,  it  is  perhaps  the  best  that 
can  be  expected.  Siegfried  Wagener 

Allensparl{,  Colo. 


**  Friedrich  Hccr.  Die  Tragodie  des  Heiligen 
Reiches.  Stuttgart.  Kohlhammer.  1952. 
361  pages.  16.80  dm. 

To  review  this  book  was  a  labor  of  love.  It 
primarily  appeals  to  the  student  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  The  150,000  words  of  text  are  inter¬ 
spersed  with  numerous  Latin  quotations.  It 
would  have  been  much  better  if  these  had  l>een 
placed  as  footnotes  on  each  page.  The  Vienna 
historian  deals  with  the  Holy  Roman  Empire 
from  the  eleventh  to  the  thirteenth  century,  a 
j)eriod  of  great  cultural  advances,  which  at 
the  same  time  witnessed  that  great  struggle 
between  the  Papacy  and  the  Hohenstaufens. 
The  author  examines  minutely  the  ideology  of 
the  Empire,  its  tasks,  growth,  and  decay — the 
relations  of  Cod  and  Em[)eror,  with  the  latter 
as  (jod’s  representative  on  earth.  All  this 
makes  for  rather  dry  reading  for  a  layman  but 
provides  a  mine  of  information  for  the  theolo¬ 
gian  and  historian.  H.  Tren^ner 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

**  Murad  Kamil.  Das  iMnd  des  Negus.  Inns¬ 
bruck.  Inn.  1953.  118  pages-l-20  plates-j-l 
map. 

The  author  of  this  small  but  fact-filled  book 
on  Ethiopia  is  a  professor  at  Cairo  University. 
He  was  invited  to  visit  the  country  in  1943  and 
instituted  a  reform  of  the  school  system.  A 
chapter  is  also  devoted  to  the  province  of 
Eritrea  which  borders  on  the  Red  Sea.  In  the 
sections  on  Ethiopia  the  author  succeeds  in 
packing  a  wealth  of  information  into  each 
page.  Races,  languages,  literature,  painting, 
customs,  religions,  and  government  are  ade¬ 
quately  covered.  In  the  absence  of  an  extensive 
literature  on  this  country  the  book  serves  as  a 
handy  guide  book  for  quick  reference  on  any 
of  the  above  subjects.  There  are  also  numer¬ 
ous  photographs.  E.  Tren^ner 

New  Yor{.  N.  Y. 

Paul  Sethe.  Schicl{salsstunden  der  Welt- 
geschichte.  Frankfurt  a.  M.  Scheffler.  1952. 
324  pages,  ill.-(-  20  plates.  14.80  dm. 

The  author,  a  journalist,  gives  a  quick,  clear, 
and  well-written  survey  of  the  high  points  in 
international  relations  through  more  than  four 
centuries  from  the  time  of  Charles  V  to  the 
present  day.  The  book  is  designed  for  the  ris¬ 
ing  generation  of  youth  and  for  busy  men  who 
have  no  time  for  large  and  more  detailed  his¬ 
torical  accounts.  In  the  vast  field  covered,  the 
author’s  wise  principle  of  selection  is  to  pick 
out  those  points  in  which  the  past  has  useful 
instructions  for  the  present.  He  begins  with 
an  excellent  account  of  Machiavelli,  whose 
demoniac  spirit  seems  to  influence  strongly 
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subsequent  diplomacy.  A  dozen  sketch-maps 
and  some  thirty  illustrations  add  interest  and 
clariheation  to  the  narrative. 

Sidney  H.  Fay 
Harvard  University 

**  Kurt  Guggisl)erg.  Philipp  Emanuel  von 
Fellenberg  und  sein  Krziehungsstaat.  2 
vols.  Bern.  Lang.  1953.  519  pages-f-29 
plates,  viii-|-586  pages-(-29  plates.  56.20 
Sw  fr. 

This  important  work  is  the  hrst  comprehen¬ 
sive  study  of  the  famous  Swiss  educator.  Ex¬ 
ploring  the  rich  Fellenl)crg  archives,  it  contrib 
utes  new  insight  into  the  transition  from  the 
aristocratic  eighteenth  to  the  democratic  nine¬ 
teenth  century.  It  shows  Fellenberg  as  a  man  of 
heroic  action  in  the  last  days  of  the  old  Bern, 
and  influential  in  opjKjsing  reactionaries  after 
Napoleon’s  defeat.  It  adds  a  new  facet  to  the 
history  of  idealism  in  relation  to  Kant,  Pesta- 
lozzi,  Fichte,  and  (ioethe,  to  whom  Fellen- 
berg’s  Hofwyl  was  a  source  for  his  “Peda¬ 
gogical  Province”  in  Wilhelm  Meisters  Wan¬ 
der  ja  hr  e. 

Fellenberg  unites  in  his  [lerson  the  genius  ot 
patrician  rule  with  Kantian  ethics — a  rare 
“philosopher  king”  who  created  in  his  vast 
and  complex  institution  a  model  state.  The 
second  volume  deals  mainly  with  this  edu¬ 
cational  republic  and  its  radiation  around  the 
world,  including  the  U.S.A.  To  this  work  he 
unconditionally  devoted  his  intense  enthusi¬ 
asm  and  inventive  skill.  He  intended  nothing 
less  than  to  demonstrate  that  srxriety  can  be 
saved  from  evils  by  an  education  which  com¬ 
bines  professional  training  with  a  moral,  re¬ 
ligious  solidarity  of  all  men;  agricultural  and 
industrial  work  with  intellectual  and  individ¬ 
ual  self-activity. 

Style  and  organization  of  this  Nx)k  arc 
careless  (Fellenberg  dies  in  several  chapters); 
in  spite  of  its  inordinate  length  it  contains  not 
a  single  complete  Fellcnlicrg  text,  which  would 
have  been  a  more  appropriate  apfjendix  than 
lists  of  visitors,  students,  and  teachers. 

Gustav  Mueller 
University  of  0/(lahoma 

X  Rudolf  Ocsterreicher.  Emmerich  Kalman. 

Zurich.  Amalthca.  1954.  2M)  pages.  76  s. 
This  biography,  the  first  volume  of  a  new  se¬ 
ries  Meister  der  Operette,  appeared  in  Central- 
European  lxK)kstores  eight  days  after  Kalmin’s 
death.  The  author,  a  lifelong  friend  of  the 
composer,  had  intended  to  crown  Kalman’s 
life  with  this  publication — Fate  changed  the 
book  to  become  a  timely  eulogy.  Fortunately, 
however,  tone  and  style  of  Gesterreicher’s  well- 


balanced  chapters  preserved  their  original  san¬ 
guine  freshness,  richly  augmented  by  humor¬ 
ous  episodes  and  many  a  hitherto  unknown 
musical  bon  mot.  The  introductory  pages, 
“Kindheit  und  Jugendjahre,”  depicting  Kal¬ 
man’s  early  years  in  Siofok  and  Budaf^est — 
where  he  com[X)sed  songs,  piano  pieces,  and 
sonatas,  even  a  long-forgotten  symphonic  poem 
{Saturnalia)  and  a  work  for  orchestra  {Endre 
und  Johanna) — were  written  by  the  comjx)ser 
himself  and,  therefore,  should  be  an  authentic 
document. 

The  world-wide  fame  Kalinin  gained  with 
such  works  as  Ilerbstmanover,  Zigeuner- 
primas,  Csardasfurstin,  Hajadere,  Grdfin  Ma- 
riza,  Zir/^usprinzessin  (to  name  only  a  few) 
was  not  always  easily  attained.  VV'hcn  1  litler 
marched  into  Austria  Kalman  had  to  leave 
Vienna,  which  had  l)ccomc  his  second  home. 
After  many  years  in  the  United  States  he  re¬ 
turned  to  Europe,  settling  in  Paris  from  where 
he  traveled  often  to  Austria,  ( lermany,  Switzer 
land,  conducting  new  and  old  works,  and 
again  reaping  well  deserved  honors  for  his 
sparkling,  rhythmic  tunes.  The  light-hearted 
world  of  old  Fairojx;  invites  us  once  more; 
words  and  pictures  combine  to  lead  us  back  to 
the  glorious  days  of  Kalman,  his  works,  and 
all  those  who  made  them  unforgettable  mem¬ 
ories.  Robert  lireuer 

New  Yorl(,  N.  Y. 

X  Walther  (L  Oschilewsky,  ct  al.  blrich  ()l- 
lenhaucr,  der  Fuhrer  der  Opposition.  Ber¬ 
lin.  Arani.  1953,  56  pages  (-8  plates.  1.95 
dm. 

This  slender  Ixxiklet  telling  the  life  story  of 
the  head  of  the  S(Kial  DemcKratic  Party  of 
(iermany  is  remarkably  frank.  Certainly,  writ¬ 
ten  with  the  biographee’s  approval,  his  assets 
are  stressed  and  his  shortcomings  glossed  over, 
but  no  assets  are  added,  no  shortcomings  tle- 
nied.  This  reviewer,  who  happened  to  meet 
Ollenhauer  a  few  times  during  his  Paris  per¬ 
iod,  is  inclined  to  think  that  this  honesty  is 
just  what  Ollenhauer  wanted.  Unpretentious, 
truly  humble,  without  ambition,  he  handles 
men  and  situations  with  an  honest  bluntness. 
A  fxx)r  man’s  son,  lx)rn  a  Socialist,  he  has  risen 
from  the  ranks.  His  promising  career  seemed 
broken  when  Hitler’s  seizure  of  pcjwer  sent 
him  into  exile.  Those  thirteen  years  in  Czecho¬ 
slovakia,  France,  and  England  have  hardened 
him.  He  is  now  the  undisputed  lea<lcr  of  the 
opposition.  ITiis  14,()00-word  lxx)k  is  a  gootl 
introduction  to  one  of  the  most  im|X)rtant  fig¬ 
ures  on  the  political  stage  in  (Jermany. 

Carl  E.  Misch 
Centre  College 
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I  Ians  Sittncr.  Kitml-Rosegger.  hline 

Kunstlrrjrcundschajt  1H76-I9I8.  Wien. 

Amalthca.  195?.  480  paj'cs,  ill. -4-20  plates. 
The  exchange  of  letters  between  the  Styrian 
Hctmatdichter  Peter  Rosegger  and  the  Voll{s~ 
{(omponist  Wilhelm  Kicn/,1  is  only  a  small  })art 
of  this  biographical  work  which  centers  around 
the  conifxjscr’s  autobiographical  Mrine  l^bens- 
wanderung,  a  most  accurate  and  minute  de- 
scrijnion  of  an  artistically  strenuous  and  in¬ 
teresting  life,  not  without  great  successes  and 
bitter  disap|x>intments.  Sittncr  wrote  a  short 
“supplementing  biography,”  dealing  with 
Kicnzl’s  last  years,  so  fearfully  overshadowed 
by  the  Nazi  occupation  of  Austria.  The  corn- 
|K)ser  of  the  Kuhreigen,  the  Kvangeltmann, 
and  other  works  still  in  the  repertoire  of  On- 
tral-Kurofican  opera  houses,  was  a  mcxlcst, 
sincere  (X'rsonality  of  highest  character.  He 
collected  every  letter  and  postcard  addressed 
to  him,  all  programs,  wreaths  and  laurels,  ar¬ 
ticles  and  reviews  concerning  his  works.  The 
little  museum  stored  in  his  house  was  only  re¬ 
cently  given  by  his  widow  to  the  archives  of 
the  ('ity  of  Vienna.  Kneompassing  a  fruitful 
era  of  creative  work,  glimpses  of  famous  con- 
tcm[X)raries,  and  general  observations  on  life, 
art,  |x>etry,  music,  and  philosophy,  the  letters 
between  Kicnzl  and  Rosegger  will  Ise  read 
with  interest  by  anyone  cherishing  an  excur¬ 
sion  into  Austria’s  fruitful  past. 

Robert  Hreuer 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

**  Hans-1  leinrich  VV'elchcrt.  Theodor  Ueuss. 

Bonn.  Athenautn.  1953.  2?2  pages  f- 8 

plates.  7.80  dm. 

The  seventieth  birthday  of  Theodor  Heuss, 
the  President  of  the  (Jerman  Federal  Republic, 
presents  the  occasion  for  this  eulogistic  biog¬ 
raphy.  'Hie  author’s  somewhat  |X)m(x)us  praise 
dtx*s  not  cjuite  fit  in  with  the  modest  }x*rson- 
ality  of  I  leuss,  a  diligent  scholar  and  littera¬ 
teur,  with  all  the  virtues  and  limitations  of 
lx>urgeois  tradition,  who  frowns  at  all  great 
gestures.  I  Ic  was  chosen  as  Presi<lent,  it  seems 
to  me,  not  so  much  for  his  sjiecific  individual¬ 
ity  but  as  a  man  of  the  middle  way  who  did 
not  Iselong  to  either  of  the  great  rival  parties: 
the  Christian  or  the  Stxrialist,  but  to  the  small 
1  )em(H:ratic  Party.  1  le  was  not  objectionable  to 
the  ('hristians,  since  he  was  not  hostile  to 
('hristianity,  and  not  objectionable  to  the  So¬ 
cialists,  since  he  was  not  in  favor  of  clericalism. 
This  compromise  candidate  is  an  honest  man 
and  a  fine  writer,  but  certainly  not  a  man  of 
the  dimensions  to  which  VVelchert  inflates 
him.  Max  Fischer 

New  School  for  Social  Research 


CJertrud  Biiumer.  Im  Licht  der  Erinne- 
rung.  Tubingen,  Wunderlich.  1953.  164 
pages.  6.80  dm. 

In  a  country  where  Kinder,  Kiiche,  Kirche 
were  considered  the  three  “K’s”  which  should 
fill  a  woman’s  life  to  the  exclusion  of  anything 
else,  the  late  (Jertrud  Baumer  had  the  courage 
to  devote  her  life  to  a  fight  for  a  better  fem¬ 
inine  education.  Not  so  much  to  acc]uire  new 
rights,  but  to  make  woman  a  more  perfect, 
more  resjxjnsible  and  enlightened  licing  was 
her  aim.  Her  memoirs  will  delight  those  who 
know  her  (and  there  are  many),  and  will  in¬ 
terest  and  inform  those  who  do  not.  She  was 
very  fond  of  a  young  girl  who  taught  physical 
education;  and  we  are  interested  when  she 
tells  us  of  the  genuine  tears  she  wept  when  the 
alte  Kaiser  died.  What  the  writer  and  peda¬ 
gogue  has  to  say  about  her  youth  in  Pomerania 
and  her  teachers  at  the  University  of  Berlin, 
among  whom  were  Dilthey,  I  larnack,  anil 
FTich  Schmidt,  is  also  well  worth  noting. 

Georgette  R.  Schtder 
State  College  of  Washington 

Jurgen  Rausch.  In  einer  Stunde  wie  dieser. 
Stuttgart.  Deutsche  Verlags-Anstalt.  1953. 
440  pages.  12.80  dm. 

Perspicacious  and  sensitive  meditations  on  the 
problems  of  freedom,  on  the  existential  un¬ 
certainties  of  man  and  on  the  need  for  a  valid 
spiritual  faith  are  interspersed  through  this 
authentic,  very  readable  diary  of  a  former 
(Jerman  officer  and  teacher.  Rausch,  who  was 
stationed  in  V'enice  during  the  last  war,  fl'‘d 
with  four  companions  during  the  German 
collapse  in  Italy  and  hid  for  several  months 
in  a  hut  in  the  Tyrol  mountains,  ('aptured 
eventually,  he  was  interned  in  various  prisoner- 
of-war  camps  until  his  release  in  1947.  The 
journal,  which  covers  the  years  1945-1947, 
liears  the  mark  of  a  gifted,  creative,  and  civil¬ 
ized  mind.  Paul  Kurt  Acl^ermann 

Boston  University 

**  Karl  Strolin.  Verrdter  oder  Patrioten:  Der 
20.  full  1944  und  das  Rccht  auf  U'/der- 
stand.  Stuttgart.  Vorwerk.  1952.  47  pages. 
The  author  of  this  treatise  was  mayor  of  Stutt¬ 
gart  during  the  entire  Nazi  period.  Also  a 
friend  of  Cioerdeler’s,  he  clearly  outlines  the 
dilemma  faced  by  those  who  failed  to  kill  Hit¬ 
ler  in  1944.  That  an  apology  for  those  events 
should  be  thought  necessary  seven  years  after 
Hitler’s  end  should  interest  the  students  of 
contemporary  history.  Beyond  the  well  sub¬ 
stantiated  and  concise  account  of  Rommel’s 
part  in  the  affair,  the  report  shows  the  slight 
chances  of  any  military  Putsch  within  a  high- 
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ly  organized  totalitarian  dictatorship:  The 
conspirators  get  embroiled  in  the  elaborate 
network  of  mutual  supervision  and  in  the 
pseudo-legal  maze  of  propaganda,  perverted 
oaths,  and  misunderstood  loyalties.  W^ell  worth 
reading.  Marianne  Bonwit 

University  of  California 

Rainer  Maria  Rilke.  Die  Briefe  an  Frau 
Gudi  i\olf(e.  Paul  OlK'rrnulIer,  etl.  Wies¬ 
baden.  Insel.  1953.  207  pages-f-4  plates. 
12  dm. 

One  of  the  amazing  aspects  offered  by  the 
seemingly  never  ending  publication  of  Rilke’s 
letters  is  the  versatility  of  the  writer  even  in 
his  later  years.  In  these  letters,  written  be¬ 
tween  1919  and  1924,  it  pleased  the  poet  of 
the  Duino  Elegies  to  appear  as  a  mundane  and 
even  practical  gentleman,  giving  advice,  lend¬ 
ing  a  helping  hand,  sending  little  presents,  oc¬ 
casionally  even  trying  to  lie  humorous.  For 
Rilke,  this  “Santa  Claus  of  loneliness’’  (W.  H. 
Auden),  reflected  in  his  letters  the  personality 
of  the  addressee  rather  than  that  of  the  sender. 
I'hus  one  does  not  need  the  photograph  of 
(ludi  Nblke,  a  (Jerman  convalescent  in  Switz¬ 
erland,  her  three  children,  and  the  Japanese 
companion  Frau  Asa,  to  visualize  them:  ITie 
letters  have  preserved  their  likeness  better  than 
the  objective  lens  of  a  camera.  Of  Rilke  we 
learn  little  that  is  new.  Most  interesting,  how¬ 
ever,  especially  in  view  of  the  material  re¬ 
cently  submitted  by  Peter  Demetz  in  his  book 
on  the  poet’s  years  in  Prague,  is  the  stress  Rilke 
put  on  his  noble  descent,  even  while  he  was  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  thoroughly  biirgerlich  corre- 
sjxmdence. 

Paul  OlKmiiiller,  who  edited  this  volume, 
has  added  elalwrate  notes;  most  noteworthy 
among  them  are  the  reviews  of  Rilke’s  Swiss 
[M)etry  lectures  in  Octol^er  and  November  1919 
and  1  lenry  Liideke’s  memoir,  “Mit  Rilke  in 
Sijglio.’’  Heinz  Politzer 

Oberlin  College 

**  Oskar  Seidlin,  ed.  Der  Brief ti'echsel  Ar¬ 
thur  Schnitzler-Otto  Brahm.  Berlin.  Ge- 
sellschaft  fiir  Theatergeschichte.  1954.  266 
pages-f-3  plates. 

In  his  excellent  Introduction,  Seidlin  delin¬ 
eates  the  relationship  of  the  two  correspond¬ 
ents.  'ITie  letters,  thoroughly  annotated,  offer 
valuable  data  on  Schnitzlcr  and  Brahm  and, 
in  addition,  much  interesting  information  on 
other  playwrights,  directors,  and  some  actors 
of  the  time  from  1894  till  1912.  The  great  Aus¬ 
trian  writer  is  highly  regarded  in  our  country. 
His  friend  and  sponsor,  Otto  Brahm,  however, 
is  little  more  than  a  name  although  he  was  one 


of  the  founders  of  the  Freie  Biihne  in  Berlin 
and  the  outstanding  producer  in  the  |ieriod 
following  the  Duke  of  Meiningen.  We  are 
therefore  very  grateful  for  this  carefully  edit¬ 
ed  publication.  Wedther  R.Volbach 

Texas  Christian  University 

*  Joseph  Cjregor.  Der  Schauspielfiihrer.  I: 
Das  deutsche  Schauspiel  vom  Mittelalter 
bis  zum  Expressionismus.  Stuttgart. 
Hiersemann.  1953.  xvi  -j-  375  pages.  28 
dm. 

This  competent  companion  volume  of  Der 
Romanfiihrer  (see  B.  A.  25:2,  p.  155),  au¬ 
thored  by  a  recognized  expert  in  the  field,  is  to 
list  and  describe  with  brief  yet  factually  and 
interpretatively  relevant  appraisals  the  con¬ 
tent,  history,  and  career  of  the  plays  of  all 
times  and  nations  most  often  played  on  the 
German  stage.  This  first  volume  contains  vital 
information  on  280  German  plays  from  the 
Middle  Ages  to  1930.  The  forthcoming  second 
and  third  volumes  are  to  deal  with  present- 
day  German  plays  and  foreign  plays  of  various 
periods,  resfjectively.  The  present  volume  has 
thirteen  chapters,  ranging  from  Mittelalter — 
Religioses  Drama  und  Ausstrahlungen  to  Das 
Drama  des  Flxpressionismus.  The  main  head¬ 
ings  within  the  chapters  are  under  authors’ 
names,  but  the  arrangement  is  neither  alpha- 
lietical  nor  chronological;  however,  various 
indexes,  esjiecially  of  titles  and  authors,  make 
up  for  this.  The  brief  characterizations  of  the 
plays  and  the  condensed  summaries  of  con¬ 
tents  are  adequate  and  helpful.  I  lere  is  another 
reference  work  of  distinct  usefulness  which 
ought  to  stimulate  publishers  in  other  coun¬ 
tries  to  prepare  a  similar  tyjx:  of  guide  book. 

E.  E.  N. 

Joachim  Kirchner,  ed.  IxxH^on  des  Buch- 
wesens.  I:  A-K.  II:  L-'/..  Stuttgart.  Hierse¬ 
mann.  1952,  1953.  viii4-405  2<ol.  pages, 
523  2<ol.  pages.  28,  36  dm. 

Joachim  Kirchner  has  compiled  several  care¬ 
ful  and  useful  reference  works  on  [periodical 
and  book  publishing.  The  Ijexi^on  des  ge- 
samten  Buchwesens  (1935-47),  on  which 
he  collalxprated  with  the  late  Karl  LbfTler, 
was  well  received  but  is  now  out  of  print, 
and  this  new  lexicon,  with  a  less  ambitious 
title,  is  its  conciser  and  less  expensive  succes¬ 
sor. 

It  carries  almost  every  conceivable  tyjxr  of 
information  alxput  books  and  brxpkmen,  from 
Aristotle  to  Herschel  Jones  and  from  the  dis¬ 
puted  Greek  origin  of  the  word  Almanac h  to 
the  best  way  of  preserving  leather  bindings; 
and  the  famous  J4cnaissance  French  sculptor 
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Jean  Cioujon,  for  instance,  won  inclusion  here 
primarily  by  virtue  of  his  contribution  to  the 
art  of  the  wood<ut,  just  as  the  famous  Ameri¬ 
can  statesman  Benjamin  Franklin  is  repre¬ 
sented  by  one  of  the  longest  articles  in  the  book, 
not  qua  statesman,  but  qua  printer  and  book¬ 
seller. 

The  work  is  international  in  coverage. 
France,  England,  and  the  United  States  are 
almost  as  generously  treated  as  (Jermany,  and 
there  are  data  on  libraries  and  publications  in 
even  the  small  countries,  not  only  of  Europe 
and  America  but  of  the  less  lx)okisb  continents. 
Inhere  is  a  substantial  article  on  Koreanisches 
Huchwesen,  and  one  on  lx)ok  publishing  in 
Albania.  An  extremely  interesting  and  prac¬ 
tical  feature  of  the  work  is  its  thorough  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  extensive  special  vcxabulary  of  the 
printing  and  bookmaking  fraternity,  in 
French  and  English  as  well  as  in  (Jerman. 

The  work  limits  itself  to  IxKiks,  and  has 
only  incidental  information  on  fX“riodicals. 

R.  T.  IL 

**  Franz  A.  Schmitt,  comp.  Beruf  und  Arbeit 
in  deutscher  Erztihlung.  Stuttgart.  Ilierse- 
mann.  1952.  xvi-|-667  2<ol.  pages.  28  dm. 
llie  Cierman  veneration  for  work  has  found 
reflection  in  numerous  literary  productions. 
Inspired  by  a  similar  American  attempt, 
Schmitt  has  collected  a  bibliography  of  factual 
and  fictional  treatments  of  vocations  and  pro¬ 
fessions  in  Cierman  literature,  excluding  trans¬ 
lations.  Among  his  12,380  titles  describing  400 
vexations  arc  novels,  short  stories,  prose 
sketches,  but  also  biographies,  rcpx)rts  of  cx- 
jxricnccs,  anecdotal  and  other  anthologies. 
F'rom  the  midwife  to  the  gravedigger  all  tyjxs 
of  human  work  of  the  last  150  years  have  been 
listed.  The  presentation  is  clear  and  concise; 
indices  of  authors,  persons,  and  vocations  make 
the  lxx>k  all  the  more  useful. 

Richard  Got  he 
New  Yorl(  University 

*  Wilhelm  Zentner,  Anton  Wiirz,  cds.  Re¬ 
clams  Opern-  und  Operettenfiihrer.  Stutt¬ 
gart.  Rcclam.  New  cd.,  1951.  622-|-301 
pages.  9.80  dm. 

United  in  a  onc-voIumc  edition  these  are,  rc- 


Thc  Adiinais  Prize  of  Spam  has  been  awarded  for 
the  first  time  to  an  .American:  the  Dominican  poet 
Antonio  Fernindez  Spencer. 


spcctivcly,  the  fifteenth  edition  of  Rcclam’s 
well-known  Opernfuhrer  and  the  fourth  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  Operettenfiihrer,  Ixrth  signally  aug¬ 
mented  in  order  to  include  the  complete  stand¬ 
ing  repertoire  of  the  present  theater  and  radio. 
The  arrangement  is  made  chronologically  by 
composers’  names  and,  under  these  main  head¬ 
ings,  chronologically  by  works.  A  list  of  dra¬ 
matis  personae  is  followed  by  a  brief  but  com¬ 
petent  and  easily  digestible  description  of  the 
stage  action  and  plot.  Condensed  biographies 
characterize  the  essential  traits  of  the  com- 
{X)scr  and  indicate  the  history  of  the  origin 
of  his  various  works,  as  well  as  of  the  libretti. 
One  hundred  and  seventy  permanently  played 
operas  and  ninety-six  of  the  most  popular 
ojxrettas  are  thus  digested  in  what  amounts  to 
a  survey  of  three  hundred  years  of  operatic  his¬ 
tory.  A  carefully  prepared  alphabetical  index  of 
composers,  ofxras,  and  ojxrettas  makes  for  easy 
and  sm(X)th  consultation  of  this  reliable  guide 
lxx)k.  E.  E.  N. 


Paul  Distelbarth.  Frani^reich  gestern, 
heute,  immer.  Heilbronn.  Heilbronn.  1953. 
223  2<oI  pages,  ill.  18  dm. 

The  author  of  Lebendiges  Franl^reich  (Ro- 
wohlt,  1935)  is  particularly  well  equipped  and 
qualified  to  project  a  reliable  picture  of  France 
today,  gloriously  alive  between  tradition  and 
mission.  The  result  of  his  postwar  travel  is  a 
book  of  overwhelming  beauty  where  vivid  de¬ 
scription  and  thoughtful  insight  combine  with 
two-hundred  odd  lavish  photos  to  reveal 
men  and  country,  history  and  present-day 
problems,  thus  capturing,  with  the  qualities 
and  aspirations  of  the  nation  west  of  the  Rhine, 
its  essential  traits.  Twenty-nine  chapters,  alter¬ 
nating  general  topics  and  specific  descriptions 
and  interpretations  of  regions,  the  all-impor¬ 
tant  provinces,  deal  intelligently  with  that 
beautiful,  often  puzzling  yet  always  living 
entity,  France;  the  pictures,  eighty  of  which 
were  taken  by  the  author  himself,  are  exceed¬ 
ingly  well  integrated  into  the  pertinent  and 
always  conifxtent  text.  The  amazingly  rea¬ 
sonable  price  recommends  this  truly  Ix-autiful 
book  as  a  particularly  attractive  gift  item. 

E.  E.  N. 


The  Swiss  IxMik  prculuction  for  1953  comprises  3,S9> 
titles,  an  increase  of  more  than  10  per  cent  over  1952. 
The  {greatest  increase  was  in  the  field  of  fiction. 


Books  in  Spanish 

(For  other  Books  in  Spanish,  see  '‘Head-Uners") 


*  Francisco  Fernandez  del  Riego.  Manual  de 
la  literatura  gallega.  Vigo,  (ialaxia.  1951. 
169  pages. 

ITiis  first  panorama  de  la  literatura  gallega  in¬ 
terprets  its  phases  and  evaluates  its  contribu¬ 
tions  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  present 
moment.  Noteworthy  figures  of  each  period 
are  determined  by  the  significance  of  their 
work  rather  than  the  glamour  of  the  name, 
guided  throughout  by  a  keen  appreciation  of 
literary  values.  Consequently,  while  dense  with 
secondary  material,  the  main  trends  through 
the  centuries  stand  out  clearly,  the  high  points 
centering  in  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  twenti¬ 
eth  century.  To  the  latter  are  devoted  60  pages, 
half  of  which  deal  with  the  literature  of  today. 
While  poetry  predominates,  fiction,  drama,  the 
essay,  history,  criticism,  scholarly  productions, 
and  even  journalism  are  treated  as  well  as  the 
Castilian  writings  of  Cialicians.  There  is  an 
excellent  index  and  a  brief  but  valuable  bibli¬ 
ography  which  unfortunately  omits  exact 
dates  of  periodicals. 

Josephine  de  Boer 
Berl^eley,  Calif. 

**  B.  A.  Ciutierrez,  ed.  Gente  maicera.  Mo- 
saico  de  Antioquia  la  Grande.  Medellin. 
Bedout.  1950.  R)?-f-viii  pages.  $6  m/col. 
This  unusual  and  very  attractive  book  is  an 
anthology  of  Antioquian  writing:  history,  po¬ 
etry,  essay,  folklore,  short  story,  travelogue. 
Since  some  of  the  best  of  Colombian  literature 
has  come  from  Antioquia,  the  volume’s  quality 
is  high.  Well-known  names  to  a  total  of  one 
hundred  nine  are  represented  in  its  pages, 
among  them  Rafael  Arango  Villegas,  Porfirio 
Barba  Jacob,  Fidel  Cano,  Tomis  Carrasquilla, 
Alfonso  Castro,  I^on  de  (ireiff,  Efe  Ciomez, 
Max  Crillo,  Adel  Lopez  (lomez,  Julio  Po¬ 
sada,  Francisco  de  P.  Rendon,  Baldomero 
Sanin  Cano,  Eduardo  Zuleta.  The  covers 
of  the  volume  are  attractively  illustrated;  fur¬ 
ther  illustrations  include  a  map  of  Antioquia 
in  color,  pictures  of  numerous  literary  men, 
coats  of  arms  of  four  Antioquian  cities,  and — 
at  the  end  of  the  book — several  clever  drawings 
by  Rendon.  The  book  is  indeed  one  of  the 
best  to  have  come  out  of  Colombia  in  many 
years. 

Gerald  K.  Wade 
University  of  Tennessee 


®  Eduardo  M.  Torner.  Ensayos  sobre  estilis- 
tica  literaria  espahola.  Oxford.  Dolphin. 
1953.  132  pages.  12/6. 

This  work  consists  of  four  related  essays  deal¬ 
ing  with  stylistic  effects  produced  through  the 
use,  largely  unconscious,  of  rhythm  patterns 
and  vowel  combinations.  The  author  presents 
abundant  examples  of  the  use  by  three  modern 
writers,  V^alle  Inclan,  Azon'n,  Cfrtega  y  Gasset, 
of  such  rhythms  and  combinations.  His  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  effect  of  this  use  is  frankly 
subjective  despite  the  profusion  of  statistical 
data.  One  of  the  theories  which  Torner  de¬ 
velops  at  length  is  that  because  vowel  sounds 
arc  related  to  color  in  intensity,  a  predomi¬ 
nance  of  certain  vowel  combinations  evokes  a 
sensation  of  clarity,  drabness,  etc.  A  39-page 
ap()endix  considers  additional  works  ranging 
in  time  and  scope  from  Poema  del  Cid  to 
poems  by  Ruben  Dario. 

Dorothy  McMahon 
University  of  Southern  California 

Jose  A.  Balseiro.  En  vela  mientras  el  mun- 
do  duerme.  San  Juan,  P.  R.  Bibliotcca  de 
Autorcs  Puertorriquenos.  1953.  242  pages. 
One  autumn  there  came  to  the  University  at 
Rio  Piedras  an  emotional,  poetry-writing  Ixty 
from  the  hills,  Juan  Jesus  Rivera,  who  ideal¬ 
istically  dreamed  of  solving  all  of  Puerto  Rico’s 
problems.  An  independista,  he  wanted  Puerto 
Rico’s  independence.  He  did  not  believe  in  vio¬ 
lence  because  he  was  convinced  that  the  U.  S. 
would  grant  it  of  its  own  accord  when  the 
island  was  ready.  His  best  friend,  realistic, 
city-bred  Bernardo  Garcia,  who  had  traveled 
and  lived  much  abroad,  believed  just  as  sin¬ 
cerely  in  Puerto  Rico’s  becoming  a  federated 
state  of  the  U.  S.  with  full  rights  and  responsi¬ 
bilities. 

Both  sides  arc  presented  in  all  sympathy 
and  fairness,  and  when  the  two  students  say 
goodby,  each  to  go  his  own  way,  they  know 
that  they  both  want  Puerto  Rico’s  happiness 
even  though  they  believe  in  following  different 
means  to  the  same  end.  Bernardo  prophesies 
that  they  will  meet  again,  "for  compromise  is 
the  answer.’’  The  ptditico-social  message  gets 
in  the  way  of  the  plot  and  the  characters  arc 
little  more  than  symbols.  But  this  novel  is  such 
an  intelligent,  rational  summing  up  of  U.S,- 
Puerto  Rican  relations  that  its  flow  of  interest- 
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ing  ideas  more  than  makes  up  for  its  fictional 
failings.  Marcelle  Michelin 

Ruthejord,  N.  /. 

*  Dario  Fernandez  Florez.  Frontera.  Barce¬ 
lona.  Destino.  1953.  338  pages.  50  ptas. 
F'our  episodes  of  life  on  the  Spanish-French 
Ixjrder.  Most  of  the  characters  are  human  dere¬ 
licts:  Communist  refugees  from  present-day 
Spain;  innkeepers  and  their  tawdry  clients;  fx>- 
litical  idealists  and  disillusioned  radicals.  The 
most  admirable  character  seems  to  be  Adriana, 
a  French  girl  who  married  a  Oerman  during 
the  Occupation  and  who  is  apparently  capable 
of  living  through  all  crime  without  being  a 
part  of  it.  Theft,  illicit  love,  murder,  and  even 
cannibalism  are  all  portrayed  by  the  author. 
Out  of  long  descriptions  of  places  and  people 
there  rises  starkly  a  cruel  and  unusually  weird 
story.  Minnie  M.  Miller 

Kansas  State  Teacher’s  College 

**  Alvaro  Fernindez  Suarez.  Se  abre  una 
puerta  .  .  .  Buenos  Aires.  Sur.  1953.  171 
pages.  $16  m/arg. 

If  these  six  talcs  of  fantasy  leave  the  reader 
with  a  feeling  of  disapfiointment,  it  is  because 
the  author  has  not  l)cen  satisfied  to  write  within 
a  specialized  field  of  the  literature  of  escape. 

1  Ic  has  a  fertile  imagination  which  has  even 
enabled  him,  in  La  misteriosa  ciudad  de  Au¬ 
rora,  to  advance  a  new  explanation  for  the 
“flying  saucers.”  But  he  must  attempt  to  invest 
his  work  with  religious  and  philosophical  sig¬ 
nificance;  consequently  the  thread  of  his  nar¬ 
rative  frequendy  becomes  lost  and  the  Fnglish- 
languagc  reader  will  think  impatiendy  how 
much  Ixrttcr  Ray  Bradbury  or  hrcdric  IJrown 
could  have  handled  these  plots. 

Todd  Downing 
Germantown  Academy 

**  Surama  Ferrer.  FA  girasol  enfermo.  La  Ha- 
bana.  Mondial.  1953.  147  pages. 

Born  in  Habana  province  in  1923,  and  not 
well-known  yet  outside  of  Cuba,  the  author 
made  her  literary  debut  with  a  novel,  Romelia 
Vargas,  in  1951.  She  has  published  numerous 
cuentos  in  perioilical  literature  of  Cuba,  most 
of  which  form  the  present  collection.  Surama 
Ferrer  is  at  present  associated  with  the  Minis¬ 
try  of  Flducation  and  writes  for  the  radio  and 
TV.  She  is  one  of  the  youngest  promising  writ¬ 
ers  of  Cuba. 

In  the  new  Antologla  del  cuento  cubano. 
1902-1^52  (Habana,  1953)  edited  by  Salva¬ 
dor  Bueno,  she  is  represented  among  the 
younger  generation  with  1ms  ratas,  a  very  pow¬ 


erful  and  realistic  short  story  also  included  in 
FA  girasol  enfermo.  Three  of  the  twelve 
cuentos  in  this  collection  won  cither  honorable 
mention  or  a  prize  in  the  well-known  “Her¬ 
nandez  Cata”  international  competitions. 

The  total  picture  of  FI  girasol  enfermo  is  un¬ 
fortunately  too  true  a  description  of  the  work¬ 
ing  class  of  Habana,  with  their  filth,  death, 
suicide,  pregnancies,  etc.  Terrifically  realistic; 
almost  Naturalism.  There  is  drama  and  feeling 
in  her  narrative  but  it  is  hof)ed  that  the  author 
will  also  cultivate  the  brighter  side  of  life. 

fose  Sanchez 
University  of  Illinois  at  Chicago 

**  Manuel  (Jalich.  Obras  de  teatro.  1:  M’hijo 
el  bachiller.  (iuatemala.  Ministerio  de  Edu- 
cacion  Fublica.  143  pages. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  play  Pedro  Zapata, 
who  has  risen  to  a  |x)sition  of  comparative  af¬ 
fluence  from  a  mere  shoemaker,  is  celebrating 
his  son’s  attainment  of  a  bachelor’s  degree  at 
long  last.  His  friend,  Don  Jose,  docs  not  share 
the  father’s  high  opinion  of  the  boy’s  intellec¬ 
tual  ability  and  promise  of  success.  Through 
the  bad  influence  of  Don  Jose’s  son,  the  new 
graduate  is  s<M)n  embarked  on  a  career  of  itlle- 
ness,  vice,  and  dissolution  that  finally  lands 
him  in  jail.  After  bailing  out  his  errant  son, 
the  fond  father’s  eyes  arc  suddenly  opened  to 
harsh  realities;  he  realizes  that  attaining  an 
academic  degree  does  not  of  necessity  assure 
success.  The  play  closes  with  a  diatribe  on 
Pedro’s  part  against  higher  education — es|x;- 
cially  for  those  of  his  own  son’s  ilk. 

W m,  Marion  Miller 
Miami  University 

Joaquin  Cianticr.  Teatro.  Sucre  (Bolivia). 
Charcas.  n.  d.  112  pages. 

Five  short  plays,  written  for  children  and  pre¬ 
sented  in  1939  and  1940,  make  up  this  volume. 
One  is  a  Peter  Pan-ish  tale  in  which  an  Indian 
boy  is  saved  from  an  evil  enchanter  by  the 
children  in  the  audience.  Another  tells  how  a 
rural  school  obtains  needed  supplies.  One 
shows  parents  the  need  for  sympathy  for  their 
children.  The  longest  illustrates  the  value  of 
coojwration.  All  arc  well  done  by  a  school 
teacher  of  Sucre  who  is  one  of  I3olivia’s  most 
active  dramatists.  Willis  Knapp  fones 

Miami  University 

**  Anastasio  lAipez  Luna.  Mister  Wood,  ex- 
plorador.  Buenos  Aires.  Vcrticntc.  1953. 
208  pages.  $12  m/arg. 

A  very  light  and  mildly  entertaining  pica¬ 
resque  talc.  The  hero — a  pretty  smooth  rascal 
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at  times — is  a  Buenos  Aires  novelist  and  poet 
who  decides  to  masquerade  as  a  British  ex¬ 
plorer  and  lion  hunter.  Pleasing  variations  on 
the  Munchausen-Tartarin  theme.  Our  poet 
is  never  taken  in  by  his  own  Bights  of  fancy: 
He  is  satisfied  with  a  willing  suspension  of 
disbelief.  He  enjoys  his  own  tales;  and  his  oc¬ 
casional  relapses  into  veracity  win  the  hearts 
of  good  people,  including  a  British  consul  and 
('atholic  priests.  Those  whom  he  does  not  de¬ 
ceive  he  amuses.  Some  episodes  are  rudimen¬ 
tary  but  effective  farce  (the  dog  smuggled  into 
a  train  dressed  up  as  a  baby);  some  have  a 
wholesome  satirical  tang  (two  encounters  with 
bureaucracy).  Three  contrast,  in  Rousseau- 
istic  fashion,  the  noble  savage  with  the  cor¬ 
rupt  civilized  man.  Most  difTicult  to  swallow 
are  a  few  passages  of  unexpected  and  most  or¬ 
thodox  morality,  verging  on  the  sanctimonious. 
Much  will  be  forgiven  Don  Anastasio,  for  he 
admires  that  lay  saint  and  prophet  of  hrother- 
h(K)d,  Zamenhof.  Albert  Gu6rard,  Sr. 

Stanford,  Calif. 

^  Santiago  Loren.  Cuerpos,  almas  y  todo  eso. 

Barcelona,  lanes.  1952.  313  pages. 

('orning  from  a  fairly  well-to-do  family,  the 
protagonist  was  expected  to  prepare  for  a  pro¬ 
fession.  While  in  the  Spanish  army  he  discov¬ 
ered  his  calling.  His  choice,  medicine,  pre¬ 
sented  many  human  problems  and  doubts  hut 
he  succeeded  as  a  gynecologist. 

The  first  part  which  constitutes  the  student 
years  at  medical  school  could  well  lx;  reduced 
by  half  the  number  of  pages.  Likewise,  three 
chapters  in  the  second  part  describing  a  medi¬ 
cal  conference  in  Barcelona  could  well  lie  omit¬ 
ted.  Otherwise,  an  underlying  theme,  that  pa¬ 
tients  are  human  beings  and  not  merely  cata¬ 
logued  maladies,  sustains  its  human  interest. 

Daniel  N.  Cardenas 
University  of  0/(lahoma 

**  Alfredo  Marquez  Campos.  Le;of  quedd  el 
pueblo.  .Mexico.  Bihlioteca  de  Autores  La- 
guenses.  2nd  ed.,  1951.  236  pages,  $6  m/ 
mex. 

This  novel  is  one  of  a  series  which  aims  to 
make  known  the  works  of  Mexican  regional 
novelists.  Alfredo  Marquez  Campos,  like 
.Mariano  Azuela,  also  a  physician,  writes  of 
Jalisco.  The  present  novel,  his  first,  is  set  in 
Tlacuitapa,  a  small  town  quite  isolated  from 
the  modern  world.  It  deals  with  the  many  trials 
and  tribulations  of  a  young  and  idealistic 
schoolteacher  among  the  illiterate  and  crude 
but  well-intentioned  villagers.  Marquez’s  style 
is  direct  and  simple.  The  novel’s  main  strength 
is  its  costumbrismo,  its  principal  weakness  a 


tendency  toward  melodramatic  plot  structure. 

facob  Ornstein 
Washington,  D.  C. 

**  Manuel  Pilares.  Historias  de  la  Cuenca 
Minera.  Santander.  Bedia.  195  3.  45  pages. 
This  slender  volume  of  five  brief  stories  scarce¬ 
ly  suffices  for  a  true  evaluation  of  the  writer. 
Various  types  of  the  Cuenca  Minera  are  lightly 
sketched,  with  an  ironic  twist  to  the  stories. 
However,  the  ambitions  and  anxieties  of  these 
characters  are  not  confined  to  the  local  scene, 
hut  have  a  universal  asfxrct.  There  is  tlelicate 
pathos  in  the  story  of  “F,l  nino  prodigio,”  ujxm 
whose  tomb  the  father  engraved  “Filosofo.” 

Perhaps  best  is  the  story  “El  lobo  aulla,’’  a 
tale  of  two  hard-working  wcxxlcutters  whose 
sole  joy  was  to  eat.  But,  with  the  war,  business 
declined,  and  the  starving  men  thought  of  the 
wolves,  that  eat  and  do  not  work,  that  howl 
when  they  have  no  fiK)d.  The  men  vieti  w'ith 
e.ich  other  to  imitate  the  howls  of  the  wolves. 
The  terrified  villagers,  discovering  the  source 
of  these  howls,  brought  food  and  the  wcxxl- 
cutters  .agreed  that  wolves  were  no  f<x)ls.  The 
stories  jxissess  a  psychological  irony  of  many 
mat  ices.  Marguerite  C.  Rand 

University  of  Maryland 

^  Mercedes  Saenz  Alonso.  lui  pequena  ciu- 
dad.  Barcelona.  (2aralt.  1952.  222  pages. 
50  ptas. 

Jorge,  a  young  pharmacist  whose  family  has 
made  great  s.acrificcs  to  give  him  a  career,  is 
irritated  by  the  Philistine  and  insipid  life  of 
his  “pct)uena  ciudad,’’  a  provincial  capital.  He 
dreams  of  achieving  fame  as  a  writer  and  is  en¬ 
couraged  in  this  direction  by  his  c(]uaily  ambi¬ 
tious  friend  Alvaro,  a  painter.  In  time  he 
leaves  the  small  town  for  the  big  city  where 
with  the  help  of  Alvaro’s  intriguing  mistress, 
Bella,  he  becomes  a  recognized  author.  His 
satisfiaction  is  short-lived,  however,  for  I3clla, 
with  whom  he  has  fallen  in  love,  commits  sui¬ 
cide  Ixrcause  of  her  inability  to  hold  Alvaro. 
Jorge  discovers  he  is  no  longer  able  to  write 
and  returns  to  the  provinces  disillusioned  with 
love  and  fame.  The  remainder  of  his  life  he 
lives  tormented  by  unhappy  memories  and 
saddenetl  by  a  loveless  marriage  and  the  tragic 
death  of  his  only  child. 

The  novel  is  strongly  reminiscent  of  the 
nineteenth  century  Spanish  novelistic  tradition 
in  its  romantic-realistic  techniques,  its  relat¬ 
ing  of  characters  to  a  particular  milieu,  its  cos- 
tumbrista  elements,  and  the  pointed  moraliza- 
tion  and  hammering  away  at  a  thesis.  The 
plot  possesses  considerable  interest  up  to  a 
certain  point,  the  structure  and  style  are  not 
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without  merit,  hut  the  bfKik  is  regrettably  lack¬ 
ing  in  those  creative  and  artistic  qualities  need¬ 
ed  to  raise  it  alxn'e  the  level  of  just  “somewhat 
better  than  average”  fiction. 

Albert  Brent 
University  of  Missouri 

*  Jorge  Zalamea.  Kl  grand  Burundun- 
Burundd  ha  muerto.  Buenos  Aires.  The 
Author.  1952.  91  pages. 

In  the  mist  and  the  rain,  along  the  w'idest  and 
longest  avenue  in  the  world,  moves  the  mag¬ 
nificent  funeral  of  the  CJreat  Dictator,  who  had 
discovered  that  articulate  speech  was  the  fount 
and  origin  of  all  evil.  Police,  United  Churches, 
Army,  Bureaucracy,  the  Party,  file  past;  and, 
alone.  The  Horse.  Tlien  the  coffin  is  opened; 
not  the  Dictator  lies  therein,  but,  packed  and 
stuffed  with  newsprint,  an  enormous  parrot. 
The  Horse  roars,  shakes  his  mane,  and,  burst¬ 
ing  with  laughter,  rushes  back  to  the  aban- 
iloned  city. 

A  surrealistic  prose  poem;  the  symlvdism 
obvious  enough,  the  details  curiously  vivid  and 
realistic.  Reminiscent  at  times  of  Ralxrlais,  at 
times  of  Uautreamont,  jarry,  Celine,  Joyce. 
Certainly  not  indifferent:  The  style,  lucid  and 
musical  throughout,  has  moments  of  splendor. 
Not  unworthy  of  the  typographical  presenta¬ 
tion,  which  is  a  joy.  Albert  Cuerard,  Sr. 

Stanford,  Calif. 

**  Rafael  Allierti.  Retornos  de  lo  vivo  lejano. 

Buenos  .\ires.  Ixrs.ida.  1952.  166  pages,  ill. 
TTie  Spanish  fK)et  Rafael  Allwrti  evokes  in 
thirty  poignant  and  passionate  elegies  his  per¬ 
sonal  past.  The  themes  are  mainly  the  simple 
themes  of  all  great  jxKtry:  childhood,  music, 
love,  friendship,  sea  and  n.ature,  the  death  of 
those  one  loved,  and  the  longing  of  an  exile 
for  his  homeland.  The  prxrtry  of  Alberti  is 
masculine  and  mature;  nothing  is  precious  or 
sentimental;  there  is  not  an  ounce  of  rhetorical 
fat  anywhere,  yet  every  line  is  carried  by  pas 
sion  and  conviction.  A  noble  personality 
emerges  from  these  beautiful  (x>ems  and  com¬ 
mands  our  gratitude,  respect,  and  admiration. 

Johannes  A.  Gaertner 
lusfayette  College 

Juliin  Andugar.  La  soledad  y  el  encuentro. 
Madrid.  Rialp.  1952.  68  pages.  10  ptas. 
The  poet  presents  a  work  of  varying  moods,  all 
founded,  however,  on  a  most  welcome  and 
attractive  sense  of  well-being.  A  faintly  wist¬ 
ful  yearning  for  yesteryear,  for  a  past  here 
evoked  in  clear  visual  images  by  a  robust  mem¬ 
ory;  an  attraction  for  death,  for  nothingness, 
for  annihilation;  a  light  pleasure  in  the  feeling 


of  the  weight  of  emotional  pain — these  are 
overbalanced  by  obvious  emotional  stability  in 
the  poet.  Outstanding  is  the  use  of  motion, 
which  reflects  the  life-loving  attitude  of  the 
poet  and  gives  buoyancy  to  the  spirit  of  the 
work.  Dorothy  Clotelle  Clarke 

University  of  California 

**  Jesus  Delgado  Valhondo.  La  esquina  y  el 
viento.  Santander.  Bedia.  1952.  43  pages. 
This  volume’s  twenty-three  poems  possess  a 
delicate  beauty.  The  opening  one  suggests  the 
author’s  jxretic  creed  of  simplicity,  pure  poetry, 
“con  la  rafz  de  la  palabra.”  Very  Spanish  are 
the  verses  of  “Madrugada,”  “Atardecer,”  and 
“Noche,”  with  charming  lyric  quality  in  such 
lines  as:  “Se  van  apagando  las  nubes”;  “Se 
estan  cayendo  los  dngeles”;  “Tristeza  pace 
alegn'a  y  alma  mi  came  viviente.”  Time  and 
death  arc  important  themes,  reminiscent  of 
.\z6rin,  Unamuno,  and  Juan  Ramon  Jimenez. 
The  brief  final  poem  has  a  mystic  suggestion: 

F.stfiy  Sofia  ndo  a  Dios 
— (lurniiendo  solamcntc — 
clcbajo  del  dolor. 

F.stoy  Sofia  ndo  amor 
-  -durmiendo  carnc  ausente 
quemindome  dc  Dios. 

Marguerite  C.  Rand 
University  of  Maryland 

Matfas  r».  Sanchez  Sorondo.  Canto  en  la 
sombray  otros  poemas.  Buenos  Aires.  Sud- 
amcricana.  1952.  174  pages.  $20  m/arg. 
The  theme  of  Sorondo’s  poetry  may  be  found 
in  a  stanza  from  his  “Fantasia  11”: 

Y  trnlo  mucre:  la  materia  inerte 
sigue  cambiando  de  apariencia  y  forma 
y  el  incesante  devenir  transforma 
la  muerte  en  vida  y  la  vida  en  muerte. 

In  the  life  and  death  processes  with  their  nat¬ 
urally  erotic  connotations  the  poet  discovers 
material  for  his  verses.  We  may  find  three  such 
divisions  of  this  in  his  book:  ( 1 )  his  own  philo¬ 
sophical  poems  such  as  “Canto  en  la  sombra” 
(2)  the  love  poems  such  as  “Jornadas  del 
amor”  and  (3)  freely  adapted  folk-tales  such  as 
“La  leyenda  del  bosque.”  Generally  his  poems 
are  simply  and  melodiously  stated,  full  of  the 
sea  and  sky,  and  often  he  shows  us  a  rather 
pertinent  and  shiny  line — “los  morados  pis- 
tilos  de  tus  senos.”  And  as  a  creator  of  mood 
he  is  equally  successful — “En  el  paisaje  vio- 
leta/la  tarde  triste  suspire  .  .  .” 

Aesthetically,  Sorondo  seems  to  follow  Mal- 
larmc  and  Ruben  Dan'o.  He  is  preoccupied 
with  his  search  for  the  ideal — “azul” — and, 
like  Segismundo  in  “La  vida  es  sueno,”  wor¬ 
ried  over  the  exactitude  of  being  alive.  And 
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finally  he  gives  as  his  own  excuse  for  his  work 
“cl  amor  del  ideal.”  This  seems  quite  typical 
of  the  Dan'o  generation  and  its  Mallarmcan 
influences.  Also,  in  a  wider  sense,  Sorondo 
demonstrates  a  very  Spanish  temperament  and 
uses  his  verses  in  a  lively  way;  his  emotions 
show  up  quickly,  his  passions,  frankly. 

Madeline  Cundiff 
University  of  Louisville 

**  Mario  Renedetti.  Marcel  Proust  y  otros  en- 
sayos.  Montevideo.  Numero.  19S1,  111 
pages. 

A  collection  of  heterogeneous  essays,  partly  re¬ 
published  from  Numero,  the  highly  respected 
vanguard  review  of  the  group  of  young  writers 
who  also  founded  the  Uruguayan  publishing 
house  of  that  name.  The  piece  de  resistance 
(preceded  by  minor  items  on  Proust,  Faulk¬ 
ner,  James,  Reyles)  is  an  essay  on  the  need  for 
a  South-American  declaration  of  literary  inde¬ 
pendence  from  Europe.  “Let  us  not  forget  that 
the  roots  of  an  era  arc  its  wings,”  is  the  beau¬ 
tiful  concluding  sentence  which  asserts  that 
the  local  problems  of  South  America  are  as 
capable  of  being  raised  to  universal  (i.e.,  artis¬ 
tic)  validity  as  those  of  Europe. 

A.  Gode-von  Aesch 
New  Yor/(^,  N.  Y. 

Juan  Jos^  Lopez  Ibor.  El  espanol  y  su  com- 
plejo  de  inferioridad.  Madrid.  Rialp.  2nd 
ed.,  1951.  194  pages.  26  ptas. 

The  author  states  that  this  second  edition  is 
only  slightly  changed  from  the  first  one.  It 
consists  of  four  essays:  the  one  which  gives  the 
book  its  title  and  three  shorter  ones,  “El  hom- 
bre  espanol,”  “Pathos  etico  del  hombre  cs- 
panol,”  and  “Esencias  y  cuasi-personas.”  All 
four  essays  try  to  explain  the  essence  of  the 
Spanish  character.  The  aim  of  the  whole  book 
— with  each  essay  offering  a  different  approach 
to  the  central  theme — is  to  show  once  more 
that  the  Spaniard,  differing  from  all  other  Eu¬ 
ropeans  in  his  profound  Christianity  (Catholi¬ 
cism),  may  be  hopeful  of  a  brighter  future, 
as  our  Western  world,  disillusioned  by  the  ide¬ 
ologies  that  have  resulted  from  the  Renaissance 
and  the  Age  of  Enlightenment,  becomes  once 
again  willing  to  accept  that  same  belief.  L6pcz 
Ibor  asserts  that  as  a  fervent  Christian  the 
Spaniard  is  interested  primarily  in  man,  not 
only  Unamuno’s  “hombre  de  came  y  hueso,” 
but  also  spiritual  man.  Relatively  indifferent 
to  the  physical  world  in  consequence,  the 
Spaniard  has  felt  little  intrigued  toward  the 
natural  sciences;  this  has  resulted  in  his  com¬ 
plex  of  inferiority,  almost  entirely  due  to  his 
ineptitude  in  science  and  technology. 


Lopez  Ibor  has  written  clearly,  even  ele¬ 
gantly.  He  has  read  prodigiously  in  nearly  all 
of  the  fields  of  science  and  art,  and  is  entirely 
at  home  among  the  major  European  thinkers 
of  the  past  and  the  present.  It  is  more  than 
probable  that  many  of  his  readers  will  disagree 
with  his  ideas,  but  they  will  recognize  that 
they  are  in  the  presence  of  one  of  the  most  alert 
of  Spanish  minds.  Gerald  E.  Wade 

University  of  Tennessee 

**  Alfredo  L.  Palacios.  Estadistas  y  poetas. 
Buenos  Aires.  Claridad.  1952.  262  pages. 
$20  m/arg. 

The  author  has  brought  together  a  number  of 
essays  that  with  one  exception  originated 
(1913-1951)  as  speeches  on  Juan  B.  Justo, 
founder  of  the  Partido  Socialista  Argentino 
(1895)  and  first  Spanish  translator  of  Marx 
( 1 898) ;  Mario  Bravo,  poet,  senator,  soldier,  and 
teacher;  Joaquin  V.  Gonzilez,  founder  and 
predecessor  of  Palacios  as  president  of  La  Plata 
University;  Aristdbulo  del  Valle,  Minister  of 
War;  Presidents  Roberto  Ortiz  and  Marcelo 
Alvear;  Chief  Justice  Sagarna;  and  Senators 
Jose  Nicolis  Matienzo  and  Laureano  Landa- 
buru — part  of  the  latter  essay  serving  as  pro¬ 
logue  for  Landaburu’s  En  el  Senado  (1947). 
These  speeches  in  themselves  attest  to  the  au¬ 
thor’s  exceptional  oratorical  powers,  so  often 
called  into  play  during  his  lifelong  effort  as 
deputy,  senator,  and  militant  Socialist  to  make 
his  countrymen  realize  that  “demagoguery  is 
their  worst  enemy.” 

The  remaining  essays  are  an  eloquent  appeal 
for  recognition  and  support  of  the  “poets” — 
“tesoro  viviente  de  la  Nacidn.”  The  one  on 
Almafuerte  was  written  as  the  prologue  to 
Vol.  11  of  the  Obras  Completas  edition  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  government  upon  the  initiative 
of  the  author,  and  the  article  on  the  youthful 
Capdevila  first  appeared  in  Plus  Ultra  in  1917. 
Others  are  tributes  to  the  memory  of  Guido  y 
Spano  ( 1918),  Storni  ( 1938),  and  the  sculptor 
Zonza  Briano  ( 1941 ).  TTie  last  two  were  spok¬ 
en  in  support  of  other  projects  promoted  by 
Palacios;  namely,  the  founding  of  the  Museo 
Yrurtia  and  the  erection  of  a  monument  to 
the  memory  of  five  distinguished  professors  of 
I.a  Plata;  Ameghino,  Spegazzini,  Vucetich, 
Almafuente,  and  Korn. 

fohn  E.  Englel(irl( 
Tulane  University 

**  Ram6n  Xirau.  Sentido  de  la  presencia. 
Mexico.  Tezontle.  1953.  134  pages.  $0.90 
(u.s.). 

TTiis  is  a  small  but  very  important  book.  Span¬ 
ish  philosophers  and  men  of  letters  in  our  cen- 
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tury — Ortcf^a  y  (lassct,  Miguel  dc  Unamuno, 
l^irca,  fimenez,  etc. — have  made  great  con¬ 
tributions  to  present-day  thought.  And  Ramon 
Xirau  in  Sentido  de  la  prestneia  has  concen¬ 
trated  much  of  this  thought  in  an  attempt  to 
objectify  our  concept  of  the  present.  Anyone 
who  reads  this  series  of  essays  will  find  a  cor¬ 
rect  and  lucid  analysis  of  contemporary  prob¬ 
lems. 

Xirau  says  that  our  primary  problem  now  is 
Time  (and  he  exemplifies  this  w-ith  men  like 
De  ('hirico  and  Rimbaud)  as  it  is  also  con¬ 
nected  with  Motion,  Hence  the  essays  have  an 
Augustinian  quality:  “Being  . . .  is  . . .  tension.” 
This  is  the  conclusion  he  reaches  in  his  analysis 
of  the  aspects  of  our  present-day  dilemma: 
“Dur  century  presents  characteristics  of  a  cri¬ 
sis  such  as  has  never  before  been  reached.” 
Xirau  agrees  that  he  is  in  a  peculiar  and  much 
clearer  |x)sition  regarding  Time  because  of  the 
difference  in  the  two  Spanish  verbs  to  lie:  ser 
(I  am  forever)  and  estar  {\  am  at  the  moment). 
These  verbs  define  the  states  of  tension  which 
make  up  life:  "Soy  is  a  desire  and  a  fixation; 
estoy  is  a  concrete  reality.”  So,  we  cannot 
speak  of  el  presente  because  Time  is  not  dis¬ 
cursive  but  itself  occurs,  and  we  must  conceive 
only  of  la  presencia  which  resides  in  its  oc¬ 
currence.  Thus,  “though  walking,  man  is  at 
rest,  l>ecause  the  subject,  the  law  of  change,  is 
position  (estancia)  and  perennialness.” 

Madeline  Cundifl 
University  of  Louisville 

**  Vicente  Marrero  Suarez.  El  acierto  de  la 
danza  espanola.  Madrid.  F.splandian.  1952. 
175  pages-j-H  plates.  fO  ptas. 

TTie  author’s  facile  and  convincing  style  suc¬ 
ceeds  in  placing  the  danza  on  a  par  with  the 
other  fine  arts.  The  success  of  the  Spanish 
danza  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  one  of  the 
best  cultivated  modes  of  dancing,  within  every¬ 
one’s  reach  and  not  a  restricted,  local,  strictly 
folkloric  product  nor  created  according  to  the 
whims  of  dancing  co<les. 

The  critical  insight  into  various  Spanish 
dances  and  dancers  is  extremely  valuable.  The 
classical  ballet,  essentially  objective,  is  of  less 
imfx)rtance  to  him  than  the  danza  which  is 
subjective,  vital,  individualistic,  creative,  de- 
|x*ndent  u|X)n  the  ixrformer.  Of  this  genre 
the  flamenco  is  the  example  par  excellence  with 
its  individualism  attributed  to  Christianity. 
The  most  intense  and  original  dance  in  the 
Spanish  spirit  is  de  Falla’s  El  amor  brufo. 
Among  the  outstanding  interpreters  of  Span¬ 
ish  dance  are  Carmen  Amaya,  Antonio,  etc. 
Whatever  the  differences  of  opinion  may  be. 


lovers  of  the  dance  will  be  greatly  enriched  by 
the  author’s  keen  interpretations. 

Daniel  N.  Cardenas 
University  of  Ol^lahoma 

F'nrique  B.  Pita.  Problemas  fundamentales 
de  filosofta.  Buenos  Aires,  Peuscr.  1952. 
348  pages. 

A  collection  of  essays,  some  systematic,  some 
historical,  on  problems  of  knowledge,  “meta¬ 
physics,”  theology,  and  morality.  The  view- 
|X)int  is  scholastic.  Tfie  author  is  in  possession 
of  a  number  of  inherited  truths;  a  “hierarchy” 
of  “beings”  leads  him  as  on  a  ladder  from  em¬ 
pirical  sciences  of  “accidental  beings”  through 
“universal,  necessary,  a  priori  laws  of  nature” 
(unknown  to  modern  science),  through  “static 
essences  of  mathematics,”  to  essences  beyond 
exp^erience  and  from  there  to  a  divine  fountain 
of  all  those  truths,  revealed  by  the  holy  and 
“realistic  Thomas  Aquinas,”  victorious  over 
the  unholy  and  “agnostic  Kant.” 

Gustav  Mueller 
,  University  of  OI{lahoma 

**  Vicente  Risco.  Manual  de  historia  de  Gali¬ 
cia.  Vigo.  Cialaxia.  1952.  193  pages. 
Designed  to  arouse  the  curiosity  and  interest  of 
Cialicians  and  to  serve  as  a  preliminary  guide 
to  a  more  profound  knowledge  of  their  past, 
this  conveniently  arranged  volume  presents  in 
a  most  compact  form  the  events  of  each  period 
from  prehistoric  days  to  the  twentieth  century. 
Without  any  attempt  at  interpretation  or  the¬ 
orizing,  the  author,  nevertheless,  calls  atten¬ 
tion  in  passing  to  such  discrepancies,  unauthen¬ 
ticity,  or  incomplete  evidence  as  exist  in  rec¬ 
ords  or  hearsay.  Following  the  chronological 
statement  of  facts  in  each  period,  consideration 
is  given  to  the  state  of  the  country,  its  artistic 
and  literary  production,  and  the  daily  life  of 
the  pieople.  The  book  concludes  with  a  v.alu- 
able  critical  and  selective  bibliography  in  keep¬ 
ing  with  the  character  of  the  work. 

fosephine  de  Boer 
Berl^eley,  Calif. 

lose  Marti,  Cartas  familiares.  La  Habana. 
Ministerio  de  Educacion,  1953.  134  pages. 
— Cartas  politicas.  La  Habana.  .Ministerio 
de  Educacion.  1953.  137  pages. 

Rooks  of  the  complete  works  of  Marti  are 
plentiful;  not  so  selections  which  bring  his  let¬ 
ters  within  the  reach  of  the  general  reader. 
Therefore,  it  is  commendable  that  the  National 
Commission  of  the  Marti  Centennial  pub¬ 
lished  short  volumes  of  the  selected  letters  of 
Marti'.  His  letters  are  his  most  impx)rtant  writ- 
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ings.  In  one  letter  he  wrote,  “Into  each  letter  I 
jx)ur  a  little  of  my  soul.” 

These  letters  are  priceless,  therefore,  in  the 
understanding  of  his  admirable  personality. 
Cartas  jamiliares  show  us,  above  all,  two  facets 
of  his  life,  as  interesting  as  the  rest:  his  family 
and  his  friendships.  A  letter  to  his  mother  is 
included.  Of  this  letter  Unamuno  said  that 
“it  is  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  poetic  ora- 
ciones  (in  both  senses  of  the  term)  in  the  Span¬ 
ish  language.” 

Cartas  politicas  is  not  as  well  edited  as  Car¬ 
tas  familiares.  Letters  to  General  Maximo  Go¬ 
mez,  which  are  very  important  in  the  under¬ 
standing  of  Marti’s  political  philosophy,  are 
missing. 

The  works  of  Marti,  apart  from  their  literary 
lieauty,  are  realistic.  The  problem  of  our  day 
is  to  end  colonialism.  Much  can  be  learned 
from  the  life  and  writings  of  Marti  concern¬ 
ing  this  problem.  TTie  last  world  war  was  lost 
by  the  non-democratic  states;  nevertheless,  in 
many  nations  today  no  democmey  exists.  Marti 
fought  and  died  for  the  principles  of  democ¬ 
racy  and  against  the  military  dictatorships  un¬ 
der  which  he  suffered  in  Cuba,  Guatemala, 
and  Venezuela.  In  none  of  his  writings  does 
this  show  better  than  in  his  letters.  In  one 
letter  he  writes:  “The  independence  of  a  state 
resides  in  the  respect  which  the  public  authori¬ 
ties  show  toward  each  of  its  sons.” 

Rubfn  Landa 
Mexico  City 

S.  Gili  Gaya,  comp.  Vox.  Diccionario  ge¬ 
neral  ilustrado  de  la  lengua  espanola.  Bar¬ 
celona.  Spes.  2nd  ed.,  1953.  xxxix-|-l,815 
2-col  pages,  ill.  250  ptas. 

Ciili  Gaya  brought  out  the  first  edition  of  his 
dictionary  in  1945,  His  new  edition,  for  which 
Don  Ramon  .Mcnendez  Pidal  wrote  the  pref¬ 
ace,  is  larger  by  250  pages,  and  its  appearance 
has  been  considerably  improved  by  widening 
the  margins.  T3ie  editor  declares  that  work  was 
begun  on  the  second  edition  the  moment  the 
first  was  off  the  press,  and  it  is  evident  that 
the  book  has  been  painstakingly  re-examined, 
although  there  has  been  little  change  in  its 
general  plan.  There  has  been  increased  atten¬ 
tion  to  etymologies,  synonyms,  and  proper 
names,  although  this  is  not  yet  an  encyclopedic 
dictionary. 

Of  course  so  relatively  small  a  work  could 
not  have  covered  the  enormously  rich  vocabu¬ 
lary  of  the  Spanish  language,  especially  since 
it  pays  some  attention  to  localisms  and  Ameri¬ 


canisms,  whose  multiplicity  must  nearly  drive 
the  lexicographer  to  alcohol.  Voc.ibulary  statis¬ 
tics  do  not  in  themselves  mean  much,  but  it  is 
interesting  to  learn  that  Vox  lists  nearly  as 
many  wonis  as  the  Spanish  Academy  Diction¬ 
ary  (many  more  than  Hatzfeld-Darmester, 
but  the  French  have  an  easier  job  of  it),  nearly 
as  many  as  the  original  Webster,  perhaps  one- 
eighth  as  many  as  the  Oxford  Dictionary,  It 
will  be  a  useful  supplement  to  the  scholar’s 
shelf  of  Spanish  dictionaries,  and  since  it  tan¬ 
gles  the  reader  up  comparatively  little  with 
cross-references,  it  is  easy  on  the  temper. 

One  is  tempted  to  compare  it  with  the 
smaller  stand-by  Pequeno  iMrottsse,  the  work 
of  that  other  veteran  lexicographer  Miguel  de 
Toro  y  Gislxrrt.  Toro’s  dictionaries  are  a  mar¬ 
vel  of  concision.  Vox  has  larger  type,  fewer 
but  clearer  illustrations,  and  usually  offers  a 
bit  more  information.  It  has  been  able,  from 
the  letter  P  on,  to  observe  the  nuevas  normas 
de  acentuacion  issued  in  1952  by  the  Ac.ademy 
(e.g.,  it  is  no  longer  /«/  but  /«; although  these 
new  practices  are  only  recommended,  not 
mandatory.  Errors  are  infrequent. 

R.  T.  //. 

Federico  (>arlos  Sainz  de  Robles.  Ensayo 

de  un  diccionario  espanol  de  sindnimos  y 

antdnimos.  M.idrid,  Aguilar,  2nd  ed.,  1951. 

1,149  4-col  pages.  200  ptas. 

Not  many  scholars  have  done  as  many  things 
as  well  as  the  talented  poet-novelist-playwright- 
historian -critic -lexicographer -librarian  who 
reads  manuscripts  for  Aguilar.  In  this  much- 
enlarged  second  edition  of  his  dictionary  of 
synonyms  and  antonyms,  his  vivid  personality 
appears  pleasantly  in  his  Advertencia  muy 
importante.  From  there  on  he  is  as  serious  as 
an  adding-machine. 

His  work  differs  in  its  extreme  simplicity 
of  form  from  Benot’s,  which  followed  the  plan 
of  the  Rogets,  and  from  Julio  Casares’s  am¬ 
bitious  Diccionario  ideoldgico.  Everything  is 
under  one  alphabetization,  and  there  is  abso¬ 
lutely  nothing  here  but  word-lists,  9,000  an¬ 
tonyms  and  probably  twenty  times  that  num- 
lier  of  synonyms,  exhibiting  the  enormous  re¬ 
sources  of  the  amazing  Spanish  language.  It 
would  seem  that  some  illustration  and  discus¬ 
sion,  as  in  the  new  Webster  f)ictionary  of  Syn¬ 
onyms,  would  have  added  to  the  usefulness 
of  the  lx)ok.  But  the  first  edition  sold  well,  and 
the  compiler  has  brought  together  a  quantity 
of  interesting  material  not  to  lie  found  else¬ 
where  in  any  one  volume.  R.  T.  //. 
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*  Piero  Barj^cllini.  Tre  toscani.  Firenze.  V'al- 
Iccchi.  1952.  268  pages.  700  1. 

Carlo  I^renzini  (or  Collodi)  wrote  Le  ar- 
venture  di  Pinocchio;  Renato  Fucini  (or  Neri 
Tanfucio)  wrote  he  veglie  di  Neri;  Luigi  Her- 
telli  (or  Vamba)  wrote  //  giornalino  di  Gian 
Purrasca;  on  these  three  exquisite  Tuscan 
prose-writers  Piero  Bargellini  has  now  given 
us  a  very  delicate  study.  Guided  by  his  experi¬ 
ence  as  a  consummate  writer,  Bargellini  had 
the  good  artistic  sense  to  make  a  tryptich  of 
his  essays  without  following  any  special  clas¬ 
sification.  Thus,  from  their  three  cornices, 
these  three  writers  of  children’s  books  look 
down,  very  much  alive,  and  convey  the  at¬ 
mosphere  and  taste  of  a  whole  cultural  era. 
There  are  some  very  stimulating  chapters,  as, 
for  example,  the  parallel  between  Pinocchio 
and  Peter  Pan,  the  occasion  of  the  sonnets  of 
Fucini  and  the  adventures  of  the  Giornalino 
della  Domenica  l)efore  the  First  World  War. 

Luigi  Cognasso  Borelli 
Ohio  State  University 

Fzzelino  Ciuerrieri.  lus  donna  nella  lettera- 
tura  del  Trecento.  Milano.  Gastaldi.  195L 
117  pages.  500  1. 

In  a  brief  introduction  the  author  generalizes 
on  the  part  which  woman  has  played  in  litera¬ 
ture  and  art  throughout  the  ages.  In  the  body 
of  his  text  he  localizes  his  analysis  on  the 
artistic  conception  of  woman  in  the  three  ma¬ 
jor  authors  of  the  Trecento,  viz.  Dante,  Pe¬ 
trarch,  and  Boccaccio.  In  Dante,  the  idealiza¬ 
tion  of  feminine  qualities  is  exemplified  in 
Francesca,  Pia  de’  Tolomei,  Cunizza  da  Ro¬ 
mano  and,  of  course,  Beatrice.  In  Petrarch,  all 
the  sentiments  aroused  by  the  love  of  woman 
are  portrayed  in  Laura.  In  Boccaccio,  all  the 
various  types  of  women  that  make  up  the 
everyday  world  are  interwoven  into  a  literary 
creation  that  spans  the  author’s  whole  life. 
Although  this  booklet  presents  no  startlingly 
new  interpretations  it  does  constitute  a  well- 
organized  analysis  that  makes  pleasant  read¬ 
ing.  Vincenzo  Cioffari 

Boston,  Mass. 

*  I^eonardo  Sciascia.  Pirandello  e  il  pirandel- 
lismo.  Caltanissetta.  Sciascia.  1953.  99 
pages.  400  1. 

TTiis  is  an  essay  on  the  outstanding  event  in 
the  artistic  career  of  the  great  Italian  play¬ 


wright.  It  shows  how  Pirandello  was,  so  to 
speak,  discovered  by  the  critics  (especially 
Adriano  Tilgher)  who  created  “Pirandellian- 
ism”  for  him.  The  author  examines  the  whole 
development  of  this  episode,  which  seems  to 
have  generated  the  internal  reasoning  of  Piran¬ 
dello’s  plays,  and  he  reaches  the  conclusion 
that  what  counts  and  what  is  of  lasting  value 
in  this  Sicilian  writer  is  above  all  his  art,  so 
closely  linked  with  his  beloved  Sicily.  Some 
unpublished  letters  from  Pirandello  to  Tilgher 
illustrate  the  relations  between  the  two  writers 
and  show  the  author’s  point  of  view. 

Luigi  Cognasso  Borelli 
Ohio  State  University 

Giovanni  Comisso.  Un  inganno  d'amore  e 
alcuni  racconti.  .Milano.  Mondadori.  1953. 
193  pages.  800  1. 

Un  inganno  d’amore  was  first  published  in 
1942.  In  this  second  edition,  slightly  revised, 
it  apjiears  with  six  other  much  briefer  stories. 
Comisso,  no  newcomer  in  the  Italian  literary 
world,  is  best  known  for  his  works  on  travel 
and  adventure,  and  for  his  very  personal  style. 
In  these  short  stories  his  chief  interest  is  the 
analysis  of  human  sentiments  rather  than  de¬ 
scriptive  writing.  As  a  consequence,  his  style 
is  very  different  from  those  of  his  previous 
writings,  and  at  times  his  sustained  attempt 
for  utter  simplicity  of  expression  and  unbroken 
swiftness  of  tempo  becomes  too  belalx)red. 
Nevertheless,  Comisso  retains  enough  fresh¬ 
ness  of  approach  and  vividness  of  style  to 
make  interesting  reading,  even  of  the  over¬ 
worked  theme  the  title  implies. 

Carlo  L.  Golino 
University  of  California  at  lu)s  .4ngeles 

**  Tommaso  Landolfi.  1m  biere  du  pecheur. 

Firenze.  V^allecchi.  1953.  223  pages.  700  1. 
Landolfi’s  beer  is  an  esoteric  brew.  By  omit¬ 
ting  the  accents,  the  two  nouns  of  the  French 
title  lend  themselves  to  a  double  interpretation: 
either  the  “sinner’s  beer’’  or  the  “fisherman’s 
coffin’’  (perhaps  the  “fisherman’s  beer’’  or 
the  “sinner’s  coffin’’).  Relish  of  this  play  on 
words  has  led  Landolfi  to  spend  his  stylistic 
talent  on  a  very  personal — and  otherwise  un¬ 
intelligible — expression  of  his  particular  mal 
du  sihcle.  This  is  only  for  the  unhappy  few 
who  enjoy  it.  Frances  Frenaye 

New  York.  N.  Y. 
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**  Rianca  dc  Maj.  Im  sposa  jelice.  Milano. 

Rizzoli.  1951.  209  pages.  400  1. 

This  is  a  wcll<onccivcd  novel,  written  with 
clarity,  directness,  and  effectiveness.  It  tells 
the  simple  story  of  a  young  girl  employed  as 
a  stenographer  in  the  office  of  a  company  that 
manufactures  medicinal  drugs.  There  are 
many  girls  there,  but  there  is  only  one  Dorina. 
She  is  striking  because  she  is  cap.ihle  of  think¬ 
ing  clearly,  of  acting  honestly  and  fearlessly, 
sure  of  herself,  as  persons  with  a  stout  heart 
usually  are.  She  is  beautiful  and  her  eyes  can 
read  clearly  in  the  book  of  life.  An  important 
director  in  the  firm  proposes  to  her.  Knowing 
that  her  destiny  reserves  another  man  for  her, 
she  refuses  gently  but  firmly.  When  the  real 
lover  appears,  she  walks  toward  her  destiny 
with  trust  and  happiness,  but  a  society  w'oman 
stands  in  her  way.  Dorina  refuses  to  fight  for 
her  love,  and  disappears.  However,  the  man 
she  loves  cannot  forget  her.  She  wins  over  her 
rival  and  has  an  interlude  of  happiness,  inter¬ 
rupted  and  then  destroyed  by  the  First  World 
War,  which  kills  her  lover. 

Unlike  many  a  tortuous  and  complicated 
novel  of  our  time,  sposa  felice  contains 
everyday  tnaterial  used  with  vividness  and 
effectiveness.  The  author  reads  deeply  into  life 
and  human  emotions. 

Domenico  V  it  tor  ini 
University  of  Pennsylvania 

*  Ciose  Rimanelli.  Tiro  al  piccione.  Milano. 

Mondadori.  1953.  284  pages.  700  1. 

TTiis  novel  is  an  impressive  literary  document 
depicting  the  twenty  months  of  Italian  civil 
war  on  the  Alps  between  Fascists  and  Parti¬ 
sans.  The  young  author,  who  escaped  from 
home  at  the  age  of  eighteen  in  search  of  free¬ 
dom,  is  caught  in  a  fatal  wch  of  events  which 
compel  him  to  share  the  destiny  of  the  Fascist 
troops  until  the  end.  Trapped  in  a  whirlpool 
of  death  and  destruction,  he  survives  by  a 
miracle. 

In  the  second  part  of  the  volume  there  are 
scenes  of  great  dramatic  power  between  the 
hunted  and  the  hunter  told  with  an  authen¬ 
ticity  ?that  only  experience  could  provide. 

Guelfo  A.  Frulla 
Yale  University 

*  Livia  De  Stefani.  Lm  vigna  de  uve  nere. 

Milano.  Mondadori.  1953.  21 1  pages.  700  1. 

This  is  a  very  powerful  talc,  woven  of  the  dark 
threads  of  personal  ambition  and  greed,  peas¬ 
ant  cunning,  and  adolescent  frustration.  The 
narrative  thread  is  dominated  by  the  grim 
Casimiro  who  sacrifices  the  normal  life  of  his 


family  to  his  own  selfish  goal.  He  gets  back 
his  vineyard,  to  be  sure,  but  the  price  of  his 
ambition  is  paid  by  his  children  and  the  story 
reaches  a  climax  in  incest  and  murder. 

This  is  a  well  written  piece  of  work  which 
has  c]uitc  probably  received  considerable  ac¬ 
claim  in  Italy.  The  Sicilian  atmosphere  is  au¬ 
thentic;  the  flavor  of  the  countryside,  the  aus¬ 
tere  nature  of  the  people,  arc  well  brought  out, 
and  the  sinister  power  of  the  Mafia  broods 
over  the  pages.  Tlie  central  character  himself 
has  some  of  the  iron  of  Verga’s  creations  and 
more  than  a  touch  of  the  uninhibited  logic  of 
certain  types  in  Pirandello. 

Thomas  G.  Bergin 
Yale  University 

Mario  Rigoni  Stern.  //  sergente  nella  neve. 
Torino.  Einaudi.  1953.  160  pages.  600  1. 
Winner  of  the  Viareggio  prize  “Opera  prima,” 
this  chronicle  of  its  author’s  participation  in 
the  disastrous  retreat  westward  from  the  banks 
of  the  Don  during  the  winter  months  of  1942 
and  1943  is  neither  a  diary  nor  a  novel,  but  it 
achieves  the  immediacy  of  the  former  and  the 
artistic  detachment  of  the  latter.  There  is  no 
ideological  discussion  here,  no  history,  no  jus¬ 
tifications,  and  no  recriminations. 

The  place  is  an  unnamed  and  undetermined 
out|x)st  of  Alpini  within  sight  and  sound-reach 
of  a  similar  Russian  base  on  the  other  side  of 
the  river,  and  later,  the  endless  miles  of  snow- 
covered,  enemy-infested  terrain  which  sepa¬ 
rates  them,  caught  as  they  arc  in  a  pocket,  from 
safety.  The  time  is  the  contourlcss  time  of  hu¬ 
man  suffering  and  solidarity,  not  of  courage  or 
heroism,  but  of  the  simple,  fundamental,  some¬ 
times  vacillating  and  despairing  will  to  sur¬ 
vive.  Some  episodes  stand  out,  the  unbeliev¬ 
able,  incongruous  happenings  of  war — bat¬ 
tles  fought  without  plan  or  system;  tanks — 
ally  or  enemy — suddenly  emerging  out  of 
the  night,  to  return  as  quickly  into  it;  the 
heartbreaking  waste  of  war  and  defeat. 

With  no  message  to  preach,  II  sergente  nella 
neve  yet  belongs  to  that  group  of  books,  after- 
math  of  war,  which  by  the  force  of  their  hu¬ 
manity  cry  out  for  an  understanding  between 
nations,  based  on  an  understanding  between 
men.  Dlga  Ragusa 

Columbia  University 

**  Flora  Volpini.  I  castigati.  Milano.  Bom- 
piani.  1953.  178  pages.  800  1. 

Flora  Volpini  has  followed  up  her  extremely 
successful  first  novel.  La  Fiorentina,  with  a 
volume  of  short  stories  whose  objective  style 
is  in  striking  contrast  to  her  earlier  autobio¬ 
graphical  tone. 
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fn  /  castigati  a  succession  of  human  beings, 
animals,  and  objects  usually  considered  inan¬ 
imate  tell  one  by  one  the  brief  stories  of  their 
lives  and  deaths:  All  have  been  punished  for 
some  inherent  flaw  in  their  natures  or  conduct. 
The  first  s{>eakcr  is  Atomic  Energy,  which  in 
five  short  sentences  expresses  the  foreboding 
of  disaster  which  its  first  manifestation  has 
brought  to  the  world.  Among  the  few  narra¬ 
tors  who  can  be  identified  are  Eva  Peron,  Zi’ 
Teresa,  of  the  famous  Neapolitan  pizzeria,  and 
John  Christie,  the  l^ondon  pathological  mur- 
<lcrcr.  Tlie  author’s  own  mother  speaks  last,  re¬ 
flecting  on  her  seven  children  (one  of  whom 
has  already  joined  her  in  death),  and  still 
worrying  over  her  youngest  daughter.  Flora 
herself,  whose  ambition  may  have  blinded  her 
to  true  happiness. 

Told  simply  and  with  no  attempt  at  dra¬ 
matic  sensation,  these  stories  are  often  intensely 
moving  and  poetical.  Beatrice  Corrigan 

University  of  Toronto 

**  Rodolfo  Mondolfo.  Problemi  e  metodi  di 
ricerca  nella  storia  della  filosofia.  Firenze. 
Nuova  Italia.  1952.  265  pages.  1,000  1, 
This  is  an  excellent  guide  for  those  who  wish 
to  be  initiated  into  methotls  of  research  in  the 
field  of  the  history  of  philosophy.  The  author 
analyzes  in  simple  and  convincing  style  the 


“From  thr  Hays  of  Boccaccio,  Italian  fiction  has  l»rcn 
mainly  fiKUscH  on  the  short  story.  Short-story  writing 
in  Italy  liegan  in  the  i  fth  century  and  has  never 
stopped.  From  Italian  short  stories  come  many  of 
Shakespeare’s  plots  and  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury  opera  librettos,  plus  countless  hours  of  enjoyment 
for  the  courtly  F.uropean  world  of  the  Renaissance 
which  knew  Italian  as  its  second  language." 

The  Italian  Scene 

(fiovanni  (luareschi,  author  of  the  best  selling  novel 
The  tattle  World  of  Don  Cantillo  and  other  humorous 
IxMiks,  has  been  sentenced  to  one  year  in  tail,  a  100,000 
lire  fine,  and  court  expenses  for  having  libeled  former 
Premier  Alcitle  de  CJasperi.  The  author  was  already 
under  a  suspended  sentence  of  eight  months  for  having 
lilieled  President  I.uigi  Kinaudi. 

A  committee  was  organized  in  Milan  under  the 
presidency  of  Arnoldo  Mondadori,  publisher  of  all  the 
works  of  (liovanni  Pascoli,  to  prepare  a  series  of  trib¬ 
utes  and  a  collection  of  writings  and  diKuments  on  the 
occasion  of  the  centenary  of  the  birth  of  the  poet.  Gio¬ 
vanni  Pascoli  was  born  in  December,  The  special 

volume  is  to  be  titled  Omaggio  a  Ciovanm  Pascoli. 


major  problems  which  this  study  and  the  re¬ 
search  procedures  connected  with  it  present 
to  the  scholar.  The  interesting  treatment,  op¬ 
portunely  accompanied  by  abundant  bibli¬ 
ography,  is  the  result  of  University  courses 
given  by  the  author  in  the  Old  as  well  as  the 
NVw  \Vorld.  It  can  be  recommended  as  a 
source  of  stimulating  and  useful  reading  for 
both  students  and  colleagues. 

Luigi  Cognasso  Borelli 
Ohio  State  University 

Bernardino  Barbadoro.  Ventisettc  secoli  di 
storia  d’ltalia.  Firenze.  I-c  .Monnier.  4th 
ed.,  1951.  256  pages.  550  1. 

This  little  book,  so  comprehensive  in  scope  and 
yet  so  small  as  to  be  almost  pocket-size,  can  be 
recommended  as  a  handy  means  of  consulta¬ 
tion,  The  author  wisely  states  in  his  preface 
that  the  book  is  intended  for  less  well-informed 
readers  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  it  should 
appeal  particularly  to  those  wishing  to  gain 
an  idea  of  the  history  of  Italian  culture,  after 
having  first  studied  the  language.  The  reader 
is  grateful  for  the  wise  distribution  of  the  ma¬ 
terial  into  various  chapters  as  well  as  for  the 
bibliographical  information,  the  chronological 
table,  the  index  of  important  people  and  places, 
and  ten  small  maps.  Luigi  Cognasso  Borelli 
Ohio  State  University 

M  U 


One  of  Germany’s  most  distinguished  publishing 
houses,  R.  Piper  &  Co.,  celebrateil  its  fiftieth  anniver¬ 
sary  on  M.iy  ig,  t<>S4.  A  speci.il  almanac  Sach  50 
fahren.  IW4  Piper  1954  has  been  issued  on  this  occa¬ 
sion  under  the  eilitorship  of  Klaus  Piper.  This  464- 
page  anthology  contains  original  contributions  by  older 
and  newer  authors  and  comprises  a  complete  bibliog¬ 
raphy  of  all  Ptper  publications  since  1904. 

The  Library  of  Congress  announces  for  distribution 
in  August  I9S4  a  new  combined  Booh  and  Pamphlet 
Catalog  which  will  list  25,000  books,  pamphlets,  se¬ 
rials,  anil  contributions  to  perioilicals  registered  for 
copyright  in  the  last  six  months  of  195 1.  It  will  make 
easier  the  finiling  of  pamphlet  material.  Copies  for  sale 
will  be  handled  by  the  Register  of  Copyrights. 

An  article  in  Correo  IJterario  on  the  tenth  anniver¬ 
sary  of  the  Nadal  Prize,  presenting  a  list  of  the  ten 
winners,  shows  that  four  of  them  have  lieen  women. 
Carmen  I.aforet  was  the  first  winner,  in  i<)44,  and  the 
last  three  have  also  been  women  writers. 

Five  hundred  forty-four  French  (language)  writers 
have  received  literary  prizes  in  195?  ..  . 


Books  in  English 

( For  other  Books  in  English,  see  '"Head-Liners") 


®  S.  C.  Aston.  Petrol:  Troubadour  of  Au¬ 
vergne.  Cambridge.  Cambridge  University 
Press.  1953.  viii-t-190  pages-|- 19  plates.  $6. 
Because  of  its  completeness,  this  book  is  able 
to  perform  dual  service;  first,  that  of  scholarly 
exfxjsition  of  the  work  of  an  important  but 
somewhat  obscure  Proven(jal  poet;  second, 
that  of  providing  the  non-specialist  with  a  text 
of  material  illustrative  of  the  tendencies  of 
troubadour  literature.  The  former  is  accom¬ 
plished  by  comparison  of  variants  in  extant 
manuscripts,  by  the  inclusion  of  photographs 
of  the  original  texts,  and  by  a  short  glossary 
and  bibliography.  Availability  to  the  non¬ 
specialist  is  assured  through  a  complete  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  poems  into  English  and  by  a 
discussion  of  the  life  of  the  poet  and  some  of 
the  scholarly  problems  inherent  in  his  work. 

Cecil  Don  MeVief^er 
Iowa  State  College 

I'rederick  S.  Boas.  An  Introduction  to 
Eighteenth-Century  Drama  1700-1780. 
Oxford.  Clarendon.  1953.  x-f-365  pages. 
I'his  study  is  concerned  with  the  representa¬ 
tive  English  dramatists  from  Rowe  to  Sheri¬ 
dan.  Brief  biographical  sketches,  analyses  of 
plot  structure  (reinforced  by  cjuotations)  of 
the  chief  plays,  and  an  index  are  provided  for 
the  general  reader  rather  than  for  the  special¬ 
ist,  Its  major  defect  is  the  neglect  of  an  inte¬ 
grated  exposition  of  the  major  ideas,  such  as 
l)eisms  and  Sentimentalisms,  that  influenced 
dramatic  production  during  the  period.  Never¬ 
theless,  it  provides  a  useful  handbook  for  the 
l>eginning  graduate  student  in  a  much  ne¬ 
glected  jjeriod  of  English  drama. 

Alexander  M.  Saunders 
University  of  Oklahoma 

**  C  Jordon  Bottomley.  Poems  and  Plays.  Lon¬ 
don.  Bodley  Head.  1953.  464  pages.  $6.75. 
(Jordon  Bottomley,  poet  and  dramatist,  died 
in  193S  (age  75)  leaving  a  substantial  Ixxly  of 
remarkable  work.  Throughout  most  of  his 
life  he  suffered  desjKrate  ill  health  and  only 
his  determination  and  his  wife’s  devotion  en¬ 
abled  him  to  circumvent  the  terrible  obsta¬ 
cles  to  work.  He  was,  perhaps,  a  writer’s  writer 
appealing  to  a  limited  and  sensitive  audience 
rather  than  to  a  mass  public  hungry  for  easy 
entertainment.  His  was  not  commercial  writ¬ 
ing,  nor  was  it  obscure  or  esoteric.  As  a  dra¬ 


matist  he  was  fascinated  by  Shakesjierian 
themes  and  the  starkness  and  tragedy  in  Scot¬ 
tish  story  and  legend.  He  followed  the  tradi¬ 
tion  of  Elizabethan  and  Iacol>can  blank  verse. 
His  poems  are  filled  with  delicacy  and  richly 
colored  imagery.  As  a  {X)et  he  had  tlecp  aware¬ 
ness,  and  his  words  sing,  through  jxrrception 
of  the  divinity  of  nature  and  man’s  soul. 

Hugh  Corbett 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

^  Peter  N.  Dunn.  Castillo  Solorzano  and  the 
Decline  of  the  Spanish  Novel.  Oxford. 
Blackwell.  1952.  xvii-fl41  pages.  25/. 
This  study  aims  at  an  examination  of  Solor- 
zano’s  levels,  stressing  his  cliches  of  style  and 
the  decline  of  values  and  ideals  in  the  pica¬ 
resque  novel  during  the  first  half  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century — the  same  time  when  (Jalderdn 
forced  the  Spanish  drama  to  its  most  sublime 
heights.  From  this  jioint  of  view  the  thesis 
submitted  to  the  University  of  D)ndon  is,  in 
spite  of  its  limited  as|)ects,  a  noteworthy  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  study  of  the  complex  crisis  of 
Spanish  civilization  in  the  time  of  Philip  the 
lliird.  Max  Fischer 

New  School  for  Social  Research 

Francis  Fergusson.  Dante’s  Drama  of  the 
Mind.  A  Modern  Reading  of  the  Purga- 
torio.  Princeton,  N.  j.  Princeton  Univer¬ 
sity  Press.  1953.  x -1-232  pages.  $4. 

As  many  a  student  of  Dante  has  found,  the 
second  canticle  of  the  Divine  Comedy  can  lx*, 
for  a  variety  of  reasons,  the  most  difficult  and 
least  gratifying  division  of  the  poem  to  inter¬ 
pret.  In  a  special  way  the  student  needs  an  as¬ 
tute  perception  of  what  is  hap^wning  in  the 
mind  and  soul  of  Dante,  balanced  crucially  in 
this  transitional  canticle  lx;tween  the  Abyss  arnl 
the  as  yet  inaccessible  heights  of  Paradise.  That 
susfiended  “moment”  which  is  our  life,  as  well 
as  Dante’s,  constitutes  of  course  the  subject  of 
the  Purgatorio;  the  careful  plotting  of  Dante’s 
progressive  rational,  then  moral  passage  from 
one  theological  ptde  to  the  other  in  this  medial 
phase  of  his  itinerarium  mentis  forms  Profes 
sor  Fergusson’s  theme.  This  rewarding  book 
satisfies  a  need,  hitherto  unsatisfied  in  this  re¬ 
viewer’s  experience,  in  American  Dante 
scholarship.  Paul  G.  Ruggiers 

University  of  Oklahoma 
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**  Solomon  Fishman.  Perspectives  in  Criti¬ 
cism.  II:  The  Disinherited  of  Art.  Berke¬ 
ley,  Calif.  University  of  California  Press. 
1953.  xiii+178  pages.  $2.75. 

The  Disinherited  of  Art  deals  not  with  artists 
hut  with  their  critics,  particularly  those  who 
have  been  concerned  in  this  century  with  the 
relation  of  the  writer  to  his  background.  It  is 
thus  a  survey  of  one  aspect  of  contemporary 
criticism,  and  as  such  it  must,  1  think,  be  con¬ 
sidered  not  entirely  successful.  Primarily  it 
suffers  from  discursiveness,  which  is  to  say 
that  it  apfiears  to  be  a  survey  without  any  par¬ 
ticular  plan.  If  the  author  cannot  be  expected 
to  take  a  side  in  what  has  been  a  very  lively 
issue,  he  can  be  expected  to  provide  some  f)res 
entation  that  is  systematic  enough  to  draw 
clearly  the  main  lines  of  its  development. 

Stanley  K.  Coffman,  fr. 

University  of  ()/(lahoma 

**  L.  H.  C».  (ireenwexx!.  Aspects  of  Kuripi- 
dean  Tragedy.  New  York.  Cambridge  Uni¬ 
versity  Press.  1953.  vii-(-144  pages.  $3.75. 
The  major  “as|xrct”  of  Puripidean  tragedy 
herein  considered  is  the  question  of  the  out¬ 
look  of  Furipides  u|X)n  the  Olympian  reli¬ 
gion.  In  op(X)sition  to  those  who  have  found 
beneath  the  unbelievable  mythological  exter¬ 
nals  of  his  plots  a  core  of  quasi-religious  faith 
in  divine  jwwers  controlling  the  life  of  man 
(the  “symbolist  theory”),  and  opfX)sing  with 
equal  energy  Verrall’s  “rationalism,"  which 
would  discover  a  purely  naturalistic  explana¬ 
tion  of  every  ostensibly  supernatural  compo 
nent,  Cireenwood  has  made  a  strong  case  for 
what  he  has,  not  very  happily,  called  the  “fan¬ 
tasy  theory.”  Based  on  this  view,  to  me  very 
plausible,  he  concludes  that  the  playwright  is 
essentially  a  playwright,  and  incidentally  a 
satirist  of  anthropomorphic  religion,  saying, 
in  effect,  to  his  audience,  “What  you  see  in  my 
play  could  not  have  occurred;  but  if  the  story 
were  true,  what  would  have  occurred  is  just 
what  you  see  in  my  play.” 

Ronald  H.  I^vinson 
University  of  Maine 

*  Donald  Keene.  Japanese  IJterature:  An 
Introduction  for  Western  Readers.  Lx)n- 
don.  Murray.  1953.  114  pages.  5/. 

This  acute  and  delightfully  written  lxK)k  is 
long  overdue.  It  will  replace  at  once  Aston’s 
haIf<entury-old  and  long  obsolete  work  as  the 
only  convenient  source  of  information  on  Jap¬ 
anese  literature  in  English.  Keene’s  account, 
based  on  research  only  recently  avaihable,  is 
critical  and  by  types:  He  devotes  separate  chap¬ 
ters  to  the  language  and  literary  spirit,  poetry. 


the  theater,  the  novel,  and  closes  with  a  chap¬ 
ter  on  Western  influence. 

Keene  succeeds  in  characterizing  the  major 
works  and  also  takes  the  time  to  explicate  a 
number  of  Japanese  verses  to  illustrate  the 
mechanism  of  the  {xxtry.  Thus  the  book  is  at 
once  a  brief  history  of  the  literature  and  a 
guide  to  the  critical  understanding  of  it.  Apt 
comparisons  with  French  and  English  works, 
e.g.,  the  Tale  of  Cenji  with  Remembrance  of 
Things  Past,  greatly  helps  the  reader. 

G.  L.  Anderson 
University  of  Maryland 

**  John  T.  Krum|jelmann.  Marl{  Twain  and 
the  German  luinguage.  Baton  Rouge,  Fa. 
Ix)uisiana  State  University  Press.  1953. 
21  pages.  $0.50. 

This  careful,  well-written  study,  seemingly  a 
by-product  of  the  author’s  extensive  researches 
on  Bayard  Taylor,  should  put  an  end  to  futile 
speculation  about  .Mark  Twain’s  command  of 
(Jerman.  It  was  probably  letter  than  that  of 
many  another  Ameiican  who  had  sojourned 
in  (Ierman-s|)eaking  lands,  even  if  it  left  some¬ 
thing  to  be  desired.  And  it  was  not  acquired  in 
“an  extraordinarily  brief  time.”  Professor 
Krumfxrlmann  examines  all  pertinent  state¬ 
ments  critically  and  is  careful  to  distinguish 
between  the  high-water  mark  of  Mark  Twain’s 
attainments  in  Cierman,  reached  in  1899  when 
he  really  had  a  working  command  of  the 
language,  and  the  subsequent  time  of  fading 
interest  when  there  was  still,  among  other 
things,  “a  foiulness  for  noting  and  manufac¬ 
turing  long  (icrman  words.” 

W.  A.  W. 

Joseph  WckmI  Krutch.  "Modernism”  in 
Modern  Drama:  .i  Definition  and  an  Es¬ 
timate.  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Cornell  University 
Press.  1953.  ix-|-I38  pages.  $2.75. 
Sjieaking  “as  a  moralist,  not  as  a  critic,”  de¬ 
fining  “Modernism”  as  “the  tendency  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  ‘modern’  ideas  are  radically  different 
from  any  generally  entertained  before,”  and  as 
the  more  specific  Wiefs,  attitudes,  and  judg¬ 
ments  held  by  those  who  believe  themselves  to 
have  broken  with  the  past,  Krutch  examines 
selected  plays  by  Ibsen,  Strindberg,  Wilde, 
Shaw,  Pirandello,  O’Casey,  Synge,  O’Neill, 
Anderson,  Tennessee  Williams,  and  Arthur 
Miller.  He  concludes  that  modern  drama,  sig¬ 
nificant  as  it  is,  has  tended,  like  modern  lit¬ 
erature  as  a  whole,  to  undermine  a  Ijelief  in 
the  dignity  of  man,  in  the  worth  of  living, 
and  in  the  realm  of  human  rationality. 

L.  N.  Morgan 
University  of  Oklahoma 
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^  Robert  Liddell.  Some  Principles  of  Fiction. 

London.  Cajie.  1953.  162  pages.  12/6. 
This  is  a  brief  and  extremely  general  treatment 
of  such  fictional  principles  as  dialogue,  sum¬ 
mary  and  scene,  motivation  of  action,  and  so 
on.  For  the  most  part,  English  and  French 
authors  are  cited  for  illustrative  purposes,  al¬ 
though  Henry  James  is  a  recurrent  excep¬ 
tion.  It  is  a  Ixjok  more  useful  to  beginning 
teachers  of  fiction  than  to  practitioners  of  it  or 
experienced  critics,  for  its  critical  value  is 
weakened  by  a  hit-and-run  generality.  The 
difficulty  lies  not  so  much  in  Liddell’s  ability 
or  taste  as  in  the  vastness  and  complexity  of 
the  subject  itself,  which  can  hardly  be  ade¬ 
quately  approached  in  a  volume  so  brief  as  this. 

Sarah  //.  Youngblood 
University  of  Oklahoma 

Rob  Lyle.  Mistral.  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Yale  University  Press.  195  L  68  pages. 
$2.50. 

A  worthy  addition  to  the  already  long  list  of 
books  on  Frederic  Mistral  in  the  various  lan¬ 
guages.  Strictly  speaking,  it  is  neither  a  crit¬ 
ical  essay  nor  a  scholarly  study,  but  the  author 
follows  Mistral’s  career  through  his  works, 
giving  a  comprehensive  analysis  of  each,  as 
well  as  long  quotations.  These  are  from  pas¬ 
sages  generally  well  selected  which  he  has 
translated  himself,  or  paraphrased,  in  English. 
His  translations  are  excellent  and  he  supplies 
all  the  necessary  background  for  a  full  under¬ 
standing  and  appreciation  of  the  subject.  The 
original  texts  in  Proven<jal  are  given  in  the 
Appendix,  lliis  is  a  well-written  book  and  we 
believe  that  it  fulfils  [wrfectly  the  pur^xise  of 
the  editors.  Alphonse  V.  Roche 

Northwestern  University 

**  Harold  March.  Gide  and  the  Hound  of 
Heaven.  Philadelphia,  Pa.  University  of 
Pennsylvania  Press.  1952.  vi-|-421  pages-(- 
3  plates.  $5. 

Essentially  a  study  of  (fide  as  self-revealed  in 
his  works,  the  purpose  of  this  book,  according 
to  the  author,  is  to  discover  the  secret  reason 
for  Cfide’s  life  and  work,  (fide  himself  be¬ 
lieved  that  each  person  should  “faithfully  re¬ 
flect  the  particular  truth  of  which  he  alone  was 
the  custodian.’’  The  inner  drama  of  (fide  re¬ 
volved  around  the  question;  Which  (Jod  was 
he  to  serve Was  it  the  (lod  of  Nature  (as 
exemplified  in  Les  nourritures  terrestres)  or 
the  (iod  of  Christianity  (whose  precept,  “My 
kingdom  is  not  of  this  world,”  had  so  deeply 
marked  him)?  His  exalting  of  the  delights 
of  the  physical  world  and  of  the  emancipation 
of  the  individual  was  at  odds  with  his  heavily 


Puritan  training,  the  example  of  his  devout 
wife  Madeleine,  and  his  need  for  a  lielief  in 
something  outside  himself.  Although  from 
1918  on,  the  self-assertive,  rational  side  at¬ 
tacked  everything  that  Madeleine  represented, 
he  eventually  realized  that  his  aspirations 
toward  a  spiritual  order  could  not  be  denied. 
He  was  a  hunted  man  left  in  a  dilemma. 

The  book  contains  sources,  references,  a 
chronology  of  (fide’s  works,  and  a  useful  in¬ 
dex.  Together  with  Professor  (lucrard’s  AndrS 
Gide,  it  establishes  American  criticism  of  the 
Nol)el  Prize  winner  on  a  sound  basis. 

Gene  f.  Rarberet 
University  of  Connecticut 

^  S.  Musgrove.  T.  S.  FJiot  and  Walt  Whit¬ 
man.  Wellington.  New  Zealand  Univer¬ 
sity  Press.  1952.  93  pages.  $2. 

The  eminent  Australian  critic  examines  here 
an  ahnost  completely  neglected  aspect  of  Eliot 
criticism,  the  American  background  as  reflect¬ 
ed  in  his  poetry.  He  presents  with  convincing 
perspicuity  a  detailed  investigation  of  the 
Whitman  influence  in  particular.  (As  far  as 
this  reviewer  knows.  Professor  Frank  Wcx>d 
of  the  University  of  Minnesota  is  the  only  other 
recent  critic  to  suggest  the  literary  indebted¬ 
ness  of  Eliot  to  Whitman.)  In  the  face  of  in¬ 
conclusive  biographical  data  and  relying  solely 
on  inductive  comparisons  based  on  similarities 
in  poetic  imagery  and  usage,  the  author  has 
laid  a  solid  base  for  an  entire  new  phase  of 
Eliot  criticism.  This  worthwhile  tome  is  de¬ 
signed  primarily  for  the  specialist  and  de¬ 
mands  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
writings  of  the  two  poets.  It  is  certainly  the 
most  original  and  stimulating  of  recent  works 
on  Eliot.  /.  Harre-Fusaro 

University  of  Minnesota 

William  Van  O’Uonnor.  The  Tangled  Fire 
of  William  FauU^ner.  Minnea(X)lis,  Minn. 
University  of  Minnesota  Press.  1954.  xv-|- 
182  pages.  $4. 

Although  its  author  has  no  doubt  about  Wil¬ 
liam  Faulkner’s  claim  to  the  title  of  “genius” 
or  alx)ut  his  survival  in  the  years  to  come,  this 
is  a  sensible  and  temperate  book.  It  looks 
straight  at  the  legends  which  cluster  about 
this  writer  (half-Titan,  half-poseur),  but — 
more  useful  still — it  examines  the  literary  pur¬ 
poses  of  Faulkner.  It  finds  no  planned  prose 
epic  of  the  old  and  new  South,  but  experimen¬ 
tation  and  diverse  achievements  in  historical 
materials,  in  folklore,  in  human  emotion,  in 
techniques.  Here  is  a  much-needed  clarifica¬ 
tion.  Stanley  T.  Williams 

Yale  University 
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**  Ricardo  Quintana.  The  Mind  and  Art  of 
fonathan  Swift.  New  York.  Oxford  Uni¬ 
versity  Press.  1953.  400  pages.  $6. 

Despite  intensive  studies  by  Case,  Bullitt, 
Price,  Davis,  and  many  other  scholars  since 
1936  on  various  aspects  of  Swift’s  mind  and 
art,  the  single  most  useful  study  is  that  now 
reprinted  after  seventeen  years.  Professor 
Quintana’s  controlling  idea,  “ft  is  not  as  you 
think — Icxik!”  remains  a  necessary  warning  to 
the  student  of  Swift’s  life  and  works.  Three 
pages  of  additional  bibliography  and  two  pages 
of  notes  on  the  canon  of  Swift’s  work  have 
now  been  ad<led  to  the  original  volume.  The 
lH)ok  still  remains  the  basic  work  that  it  be¬ 
came  after  it  apjx'arcd.  fames  R.  Wilson 
Hardin-Simmons  University 

**  Warren  Ramsey,  fules  latforgue  and  the 
Ironic  Inheritance.  New  York.  Oxford 
University  Press.  1953.  302  pages,  ill.  $5. 
jules  Laforgue’s  most  imjwrtant  verse  did  not 
apj)ear  in  volume  form  until  three  years  after 
his  death,  his  unpublished  manuscripts  passed 
through  many  hands  to  be  [wrtioned  out  to 
editors  and  publishers  for  more  than  sixty 
years,  yet  he  has  exerted  considerable  influence 
lK)th  in  France  and  abroad.  Ramsey  |x>ints  up 
Laforgue  as  one  of  the  “authentic  mcMlerns, 
one  of  the  breakers  of  molds,  those  whom 
Nietzsche  called  ‘the  great  destroyers.’  ’’  The 
title  is  derived  from  the  critic’s  thesis  that  the 
|H)et’s  principal  lever  of  destruction  was  his 
irony. 

Ramsey  presents  biographical  data  signifi¬ 
cant  to  an  understanding  of  Laforgue’s  work. 
More  imjxjrtant  is  the  extensive  analysis  of 
the  {xiet’s  work  to  show  how  he  evolved  later 
to  offer  other  writers  the  example  of  a  new 
technic]ue  and  a  fresh  attitude.  The  indebted¬ 
ness  to  Laforgue  of  Fdiot,  Pound,  and  Crane, 
to  mention  only  a  few,  is  convincingly  show’n 
and  meticulously  documented.  Thirty  pages 
of  carefully  compiled  biography  add  to  the 
interest  of  this  worthwhile  study,  which  won 
its  author  the  Mcxlern  Language  Association- 
Oxford  University  Press  Award  for  a  signifi¬ 
cant  contribution  to  the  understanding  of  a 
foreign  literature. 

K.  Paul  Gauthier 
Marquette  University 

*  W.  L.  Renwick.  Edmund  Spenser.  New 
York.  Cambridge  University  Press.  1952. 
21  pages.  $0.50. 

An  earlier  and  longer  Edmund  Spenser  is  on 
the  desk  of  every  Renaissance  scholar.  The 
|xx‘t  has  had  no  wiser  interpreter,  and,  when 


occasion  demanded,  no  abler  defender  than 
its  author.  The  present  lecture,  delivered  as 
part  of  the  celebration  at  Pembroke  of  the 
four  hundredth  anniversary  of  Sfienser’s  birth, 
is  graced  with  wit,  charm,  and  substance. 

Of  the  |x>et’s  greatness,  Professor  Renwick 
reminds  us,  there  can  be  no  question:  “For 
wise  wordes  taught  in  numbers  for  to  runne, 
/  .  .  .  liue  for  ay.’’  But  tbe  poet  is  today  un- 
{xipular  because  he  has  suffered  from  one- 
edged  or  negligent  criticism  ever  since  Wil¬ 
liam  Ilazlitt  tried  to  make  him  seem  too  easy 
and  Ixrcause  he  is  difTicult  to  handle  by  any  of 
the  fashionable  techniques.  S[>enser  “stands  on 
his  own  feet  on  his  own  ground  and  no  critic 
can  imjx)se  himself  upon  him.”  What  Profes¬ 
sor  Renwick  does  not  remind  us  of  is  the  kin¬ 
ship  lietwccn  Sjienser’s  allegory  and  the  sym- 
lx>lism  of  contem|X)rary  poets,  which  should 
stimulate — and,  I  think,  has  stimulated — an 
appreciation  of  the  sixteenth  century  fx)et. 

fewel  W urtzbaugh 
University  of  Ol^lahoma 

William  Bysshe  Stein.  Hawthorne’s  Eaust. 
.4  Study  of  the  Devil  Archtype.  (Jaines- 
ville,  Fla.  University  of  F'lorida  Press.  1953. 
vii-|-172  pages.  $4.50. 

The  author  has  fallen  into  the  ancient  pitfall 
of  trying  to  explain  a  great  writer  by  a  single 
myth.  I  lis  summaries  of  the  vogue  of  the  Faust 
story  in  New  Faigland,  beginning  with  Cxjtton 
•Mather,  are  suggestive,  but  to  interpret  every 
tale,  every  sketch,  every  novel  in  the  refractions 
of  this  story  perverts  1  lawthorne’s  genuine 
interest  in  this  legentl  into  an  obsession.  .\nd 
Stein’s  evidence  that  this  was  his  primary 
mirror,  his  metaphor,  his  idiom,  1  find  un¬ 
convincing.  Young  Goodman  Brown,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  which  has  aroused  the  admiration  of 
critics  from  Henry  )ames  to  those  of  our  own 
time  for  its  penetration  into  Puritan  and  hu¬ 
man  psychology,  is  not  dejiendent  on  Faust  or 
Mephistopheles.  The  mention  of  the  critics  re¬ 
minds  me  that  a  little  less  dogmatism  in  fit¬ 
ting  everything  into  his  thesis,  and  a  little 
more  humility  towards  the  achievements  of 
these  same  critics  would  be  acceptable  in  Mr. 
Stein.  His  book  opens  with  this  astounding 
demolition  of  others’  work:  “Our  understand¬ 
ing  of  Hawthorne’s  art  is  substantially  no 
clearer  today  than  it  was  at  the  lieginning  of 
the  tw'entieth  century  .  .  .  This  fact  can  be 
explained  by  scholars’  bemused  allegiance  to 
traditional  Hawthorne  criticism.”  The  phrase 
“bemused  allegiance”  does  not  descrilxr  for  me 
the  Hawthorne  scholars  whom  1  know. 

Stanley  T.  Williams 
Yale  University 
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Monica  Sutherland.  La  Fontaine.  I^ndon. 
Cape.  1953.  192  pages-4-3  plates.  12/6. 
The  poet’s  present  biographer  has  journeyed 
to  Chateau-Thierry,  the  Arsenal,  the  Biblio- 
theque  Nationale  to  provide  this  full-length 
study  of  La  Fontaine  in  English.  Devoting 
chapters  to  his  early  life  and  marriage,  the 
author  also  describes  the  splendor  of  Vaux, 
the  trip  to  Limoges,  the  eight  years  at  the  Lux¬ 
embourg  Palace,  and  the  other  known  periods 
of  his  life.  A  brief  but  unhurried  view  of  his 
work  is  also  essayed. 

Those  familiar  with  La  Fontaine  will  find 
nothing  new  here.  But  readers  possessed  of 
English  alone  and  wishing  a  compact  view 
will  find  the  work  blen  peint.  Still,  what  will 
they  do  with  the  frequent  citations  in  French.? 

Spire  Pitou 
Marquette  University 

**  Earl  R.  Wasserman.  The  Finer  Tone: 
Keats’  Major  Poems.  Baltimore,  Md.  Johns 
Hopkins  University  Press.  1953.  228  pages. 

$4. 

These  explications  are  provocatively  new,  for 
Wasserman  holds  that  Keats  lielieved  our  mor¬ 
tal  and  }X)st-mortal  existences  to  Ik*  causally 
connected.  What  the  imagination  spiritually 
apprehends,  according  to  Keats,  is  in  this  life 
identical  with  “truth,”  with  what  in  afterlife 
will  be  repeated  “in  a  finer  tone”  freed  of  spa¬ 
tial  and  temporal  limitations.  Because  art  is  a 
way  of  representing  earthly  exjKrience  in  a 
finer  tone,  the  beauty  of  art  is  a  revelation  of 
immortal  truth.  Men  who  can  emphatically 
annihilate  their  identities  qualify  for  this  rev¬ 
elation  through  a  series  of  more  and  more 
intense  sensuous  perceptions.  Thus,  what  the 
imagination  seizes  as  lieauty  is  spiritually  true. 

Whether  or  not  one  fully  accepts  Wasser- 
man’s  interpretation  of  Keats’s  aesthetic,  in 
particular  the  role  of  Keats’s  imagination  in 
his  “artistic  theology,”  he  will  find  the  analy¬ 
ses  of  sfKcific  |)oems  subtle  and  penetrating. 

S.  C.  Wilcox 
University  of  O/^lahoma 

**  Walter  F.  Wright.  Art  and  Substance  in 
George  Meredith.  Lincoln,  Neb.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Nebraska  Press.  1953.  ix-|-2Il 
pages.  $L75. 

A  closely  reasoned  study  of  Meredith’s  novels 
to  demonstrate  Wright’s  thesis  that  “the  pur¬ 
suit  of  certain  truths  in  .  .  .  Meredith’s  first 
novel  .  .  .  reappears  in  variant  forms  in  his 
later  novels  ,  .  .  .”  Meredith’s  basic  concepts 
of  life  and  the  literary  theory  they  evoked,  the 
world  of  his  fiction  and  the  artistic  methods 
he  used  to  create  it  are  examined  in  the  first 


two  chapters.  Other  chapters,  using  the  im- 
{wrtant  novels  and  their  principal  characters  as 
exempla,  examine  his  use  of  the  comic,  roman¬ 
tic  (“most  at  ease”),  tragic  (“least  comfort¬ 
able”),  pathetic,  and  tragicomic  (“most  exfieri- 
mental  and  original”)  in  pursuing  those 
truths  and  in  embodying  his  ideas.  Selected 
critical  bibliography  and  chronology  of  Mere¬ 
dith’s  works  and  life. 

Warren  H.  Wicl^liffe 
University  of  Ol^lahoma 

®  A.  I .  Arberry,  ed.  &  tr.  Moorish  Poetry, 
A  Translation  of  The  Pennants.  An  An¬ 
thology  compiled  in  I24i  by  the  Andalu¬ 
sian  Ibn  Sa’id.  New  York.  Cambridge  Uni¬ 
versity  Press.  1953.  xx-l-l*?^?  pajjc*.  $3.75. 
This  is  indeed  a  delightful  Ixxjk,  full  of  flow¬ 
ing  Arab  verses  and  sensual  sentiments  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  free  and  yet  conventional  poetry 
of  the  Hispano-Arabs.  Admirably  translated  by 
Professor  A.  J.  Arberry,  it  is  a  happy  compen¬ 
dium  of  a  phase  of  Arab  literature  about 
which  Anglo-Saxon  scholars  know  virtually 
nothing. 

Originally  edited  in  1942  by  Professor 
Emilio  (lomez,  the  Spanish  Arab  scholar,  Ixnh 
he  and  Arberry  have  followed  through  the 
geographical  arrangement  of  the  anthology  as 
done  by  Ibn  Sa’id  al-Andalus  himself  in  the 
year  1243.  From  the  major  cities  of  Moslem 
Spain  and  North  Africa,  the  |XK“ts  appear 
listed  according  to  rank  from  kings  to  civil 
servants  and  grammarians  —  even  women. 
Thus  the  heading  “Cordova,”  a  wealthy  capi¬ 
tal  of  Arab  Spain,  records  jxKms  by  “kings,” 
“ministers,  “notables,”  “lawyers,”  “scholars,” 
and  “litterateurs.” 

None  of  the  fXKtns  are  long,  rarely  more 
than  500  words,  ami  each  is  a  gem  of  literature 
as  bright  as  the  day  it  ap|)eared  on  Arab  scrolls 
over  seven  centuries  ago.  The  opulence  and 
luxury  of  life  in  Arab  Spain  is  reflected 
throughout  and  the  sterner  virtues  and  omis¬ 
sions  of  human  pleasures  demanded  by  the 
earlier  Moslem  desert  prKts  is  not  followed. 

Professor  Arberry’s  tran.slation  is  indeed  a 
thing  of  iKauty.  fohn  D.  Ilarbron 

Toronto,  Ont. 

**  Lillian  Everts.  In  Time  of  Change.  New 
York.  Lantern.  1953.  28  pages.  $1. 

By  turns  buoyant  and  despairing,  cynical  and 
devout,  gloomy  and  exultant,  this  small  but 
fine  collection  of  modern  poetry  reflects  the 
attitudes  of  our  time:  our  “time  of  change.” 
Brooding,  dismal  pictures  of  d(X)m  painted  in 
selections  such  as  “To  Be  the  More  Prepared,” 
“Homecoming,”  and  “At  the  Wrong  Turn  of 
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Invents”  cast  the  reader  into  disillusionment  at 
the  horror  an<l  futility  of  our  modern  world  of 
anxiety  and  war— only  to  sweep  him  on  the 
wind's  of  Ix-autiful  |XK-try  into  the  realm  of 
'I'he  Universal  (iood: 

“And  thr  world  was  in  white  .  .  .  the  world  was 
in  white  .  .  . 

while  promise  caressed  the  new  symliols  of  lixht 

with  a  skill  and  precision  envisioned  of  space; 

with  the  skill  of  liis  (jracc;  the  skill  of  liis 
tirace." 

One  may  find  much  to  enjoy,  much  to  ad¬ 
mire,  much  fcKxl  for  thouiiht  in  this  small 
volume.  There  are  even  several  unexjx'ctcd 
sallies  of  sharp  humor.  In  Time  of  Change  is 
a  well-balanced  offerinjr  of  excellent  writinj;, 
imaj'inative  {xxrtic  pictures,  caustic  wit,  and 
faith.  fudith  Carrington 

Norman,  ()l{la. 

^  f)slxrt  Sitwell.  Wracl{  at  Tidesend.  New 
York.  Caedmon.  1953.  xviii-f-101  pages. 
$2.50. 

The  author  apparendy  works  in  trilogies  (this 
volume  Iteing  the  second  in  a  scries  of  verse  en¬ 
titled  England  Reclaimed).  Ihis  particular 
collection  is  considered  hy  the  author  “bal¬ 
nearies,”  or  bathing  (health  resort)  songs.  He 
may  lx*  right.  In  any  event,  they  are  flimsily 
constructed,  doggerel -I  ike,  sea-side  portraits  of 
turn  of  the  century  British  Ixiurgcoisie.  More 
precisely,  they  are  nostalgic  satires.  They  re¬ 
flect  Sitwell’s  (or  is  it  Sii  Oslxrt’s)  wish  that 
he  were  a  satirist. 

Unfortunately,  his  eye  is  childishly  sujxr- 
ficial  (hut  then  he  probably  was  quite  young 
at  the  time  he  encountered  some  of  the  charac¬ 
ters  |xjrtrayed)  and  his  flair  for  Knglish  verse 
is  not  so  charming  as  his  sister  Kdith’s.  1  lis 
lines  hang  and  dawdle;  the  jxiems  limp  to  an 
end,  more  concerned  often  with  providing  a 
cue  to  a  following  fragment.  There  is  no  bite  in 
the  [xxmis,  since  the  author  is  simply  half¬ 
heartedly  engaged. 

Why  these  over-clalKirate  tidbits  should  in¬ 
terest  anyone  at  any  time  (including  tea)  is 
Ix'yond  my  comprehension.  There  are  many 
instances  where  the  reader  Ixrgins  to  wonder 
if  the  author  has  any  feeling  at  all  for  the  lan¬ 
guage  he  sjx*aks  (“as  at  a  seance  might  an  ap¬ 
parition /Be  clothed  in  luminous,  ectoplasmic 
glory,/Show  for  an  instant  .  . .  ”;  “No  friends 
she  had”;  “Never  he  left  you  .  .  .”).  The  Ix-st 
summary  is  provided  by  the  author;  “.  .  .  the 
very  chinking  of  the  coins  I  touch/Becomes 
the  rattle  and  obsolete  jingle  of  spurs.” 

Cid  Corman 
Dorchester,  Mass. 


**  I..eo  Vroman.  Poems  in  English.  Amster¬ 
dam.  Querido.  1953.  43  pages.  4.90  fl. 

1^0  Vroman,  w'hose  Gedichten,  vroegere  en 
latere  was  reviewed  in  H.  A.  25:2,  p.  181,  has 
now  published  Poems  in  English,  which  shows 
that  he  has  acquired  a  command  of  English 
almost  equal  to  that  of  his  mother  tongue 
since  his  arrival  in  the  United  States  in  1946. 
The  jxjems  were  written  Ixtween  1946  and 
1953.  The  first  six  were  taken  from  the  March 
1950  issue  of  Poetry.  In  the  new  medium  he 
displays  the  same  [xiwer  of  imagination  and 
expression,  the  same  sensitivity  for  the  lan¬ 
guage,  and  the  same  sense  of  humor  as  in  his 
previous  work.  1  le  seems  to  lx*  a  far  happier 
jxrson  than  the  author  of  Gedichten,  vroegere 
en  latere,  whose  glfKimy  outl(X)k  has  now' 
changed  into  a  brighter  picture  of  life.  There 
are  in  this  volume  pixms  which  read  like 
fairy  tales,  nature  pcxins  mostly  of  a  sym- 
Ixilic  character,  all  of  them  the  work  of  a  bi¬ 
lingual  wizard  with  words,  a  rare  phenomenon 
in  the  literary  world.  T.  If’.  L.  Scheltema 
IJbrary  of  Congress 

d'yrus  I  lillway,  Luther  S.  Mansfield.  Moby 
l)icl{.  Centennial  Essays.  Dallas,  Texas. 
Southern  Methodist  University  Press. 
1953.  xiv-|-182  pages.  $3.75. 

Space  d(xs  not  jx-rmit  comment  on  the  indi¬ 
vidual  essays,  ranging  from  the  matter-of-fact 
to  the  metaphysical,  in  this  little  volume  in 
honor  of  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
publication  of  Herman  Melville’s  masterpiece. 
These  are  studies  written  by  specialists  and, 
for  the  most  part,  although  the  essays  are  read¬ 
able,  they  were  written  for  advanced  students 
of  Melville.  At  least  they  will  lx  most  en¬ 
joyed  by  those  reatlers  who  have  Ixen  through 
a  “trying-out”  in  this  writer  of  multiple  mean¬ 
ings.  Necessarily,  like  all  volumes  iKirn  of  lec¬ 
tures  and  conferences,  this  Ixxjk  lacks  a  uni¬ 
fying  |x}int  of  view  (except  devoted  interest  in 
Melville),  but  nearly  every  essay,  1  should  say, 
illumines  with  a  fresh  light  some  familiar 
phase  of  the  “ungodly,  god  like”  Melville. 

Stanley  T.  Williams 
Yale  University 

Morton  White,  ed.  .icademic  Freedom, 
ljOgic,and  Religion.  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Pennsylvania  Press.  1953.  161 
pages.  $2.75. 

This  volume,  the  second  in  the  series  issuing 
from  the  Eastern  Division  of  the  American 
Philosophical  Assexiation,  contains  certain 
papers  given  at  the  University  of  R(xhester 
meeting  of  this  assexiation  in  Decemlxr  of 
1953.  These  sym|X)sia  range  through  the  areas 
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of  ethics,  mctalogic  or  mctamathcmatics,  reli¬ 
gious  knowledge,  and  philosophy  of  science. 
The  symposium  deals  with  the  vital  question 
of  academic  freedom.  Sidney  H(K)k  gives 
closely  reasoned  arguments  for  dismissing 
known  Cxjmmunists  from  our  schends  and 
maintaining  academic  freedom.  The  discus¬ 
sion  between  Demos  and  Ducassc  on  religious 
dogmas  as  cognitive  propositions  provides  an 
excellent  epistemological  analysis  of  this  fas¬ 
cinating  |)erennial  problem.  Depending  u|X)n 
the  reader’s  sfiecial  interests,  the  other  symfX)sia 
will  be  found  w’orthy  of  careful  study  and 
further  thought. 

Carlton  11'.  fierenda 
University  of  ()l{lahoma 

David  H.  Dickason.  The  Daring  Young 
Men.  HUwmington,  Ind.  Indiana  Univer¬ 
sity  Press.  195L  xi-t-^04  pages.  $5. 
(.onsiderahle  work  and  research  have  gone 
into  the  making  ol  this  Ixxjk.  As  the  first 
well  documented  study  of  the  American  Pre- 
Raphaelites  it  has  some  historical  value.  It 
shows  how  the  British  pre-Raphaelites  came 
to  influence  their  brother  artists,  and  also  the 
writers,  architects,  and  craftsmen  across  the 
ocean,  and  what  further  developments  oc¬ 
curred  here.  1  lowever,  the  American  Pre- 
Raphaelite  movement  never  achieved  great 
im}X)rtancc;  it  left  practically  no  traces  and  it 
is  now  almost  forgotten,  although  men  such  as 
John  1-a  F'argc,  who  was  much  interested  in 
it,  enjoyed  considerable  prestige  during  their 
lifetime  and  even  after. 

O.  li.  facohson 
Norman,  ()/(la. 

^  William  M.  Ivins,  Jr.  Prints  and  Visual 
Communication,  ('amhridge.  Mass.  Har¬ 
vard  University  Press.  195L  xxv-J-l^O 
pages,  ill. 4-84  plates.  $M.5(). 

In  a  thoroughly  provaxative  and  iconfxlastic 
way,  Ivins  strongly  states  the  case  for  the 
im|X)rtance  of  what  he  calls  “the  exactly  re¬ 
peatable  pictorial  statement.”  Rather  than  as 
a  fine  art,  he  treats  the  print  as  a  vehicle  of 
communication  and  concentrates  on  its  role 
in  the  surge  of  developments  in  science  and 
technology  following  the  invention  of  ways 
to  print  pictures.  He  hails  photography  and 
photo-engraving,  a  pictorial  technique  finally 
liberated  from  the  intervention  of  the 
draughtsman,  as  the  most  extraordinary  step 
in  the  history  of  human  communication.  Well 
illustrated,  well  written,  thoughtfully  organ¬ 
ized.  IP illard  A.  iMcf^wood 

University  of  Of^lahoma 


Max  Beerbohin.  Around  Theatres.  Lon¬ 
don.  Hart-Davis.  19SL  xvi  j-'^H?  pages. 
$6.75. 

Max  Beerbohm  in  1898  succeeded  Bernartl 
Shaw  as  dramatic  critic  on  the  Saturday  Re¬ 
view,  and  for  twelve  years  discharged  his  duty 
with  fidelity  and  reluctance,  }x)st(X)ning  to  the 
last  moment  his  weekly  essay.  Bcerlx)hm  read 
plays  with  great  pleasure,  but  he  confesses 
that  he  never  enjoyed  seeing  in  the  theater  a 
play  which  he  was  obliged  to  analyze  crit¬ 
ically.  He  found  little  joy  even  in  reading  mod¬ 
ern  plays  except  those  by  Shaw.  These  he  read 
more  for  the  “philosophy”  than  the  drama. 
Nor  was  he  driven  by  the  fervent  determina¬ 
tion  to  re-form  the  English  theater  after  his 
own  model,  which  gives  zest  to  dramatic  opin¬ 
ions  of  his  predecessor.  I  le  was  an  essayist,  in¬ 
fected  with  al(X)fness  from  grease  paint,  a 
literary  snobl>ery  that  has  long  Ix-en  the  bur¬ 
den  of  the  British  theater.  To  Beerlx)hm,  ac¬ 
tors  and  actresses  are  always  “mimes.”  The 
Ixst  essays  are  those  which  have  no  immediate 
connection  with  the  |>erfortnancc  of  a  play. 
These  especially  have  the  charm  of  gtxxl  writ¬ 
ing  that  makes  gcxxl  reading.  Beerlx)hm’s  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  Review  were  first  published 
in  two  volumes  in  the  collected,  limited  edi¬ 
tion  of  1924.  This  lxx)k  is  a  reprint. 

L.  N.  Morgan 
University  of  ()/(lahoma 

**  Harold  Hobson.  The  French  Theatre  of 
To-day.  An  English  View.  Ia)ndon.  Har- 
rap.  195L  2F2  pages.  12/6. 

Dne  may  learn  nearly  as  much  alx)ut  the 
present-day  English  theater  as  of  the  French 
theater  since  1940  from  Hobson’s  lxx)k.  He 
writes  informally,  with  consitlerable  gusto, 
yet  is  rich  in  details.  His  views  arc  distinctly 
his  own  and  not  second  hand.  I  Ic  has  seen 
most  of  the  plays  he  writes  alx)ut  and  is  well 
acquainted  with  many  of  the  leading  fig¬ 
ures.  There  are  chapters  on  the  Baris  stages, 
the  Occupation,  the  principal  authors,  actors, 
and  directors,  on  the  four  great  contemporary 
playwrights  (Sartre,  Salacrou,  Montherlant, 
Anouilh),  and  on  recent  Ixxiks  on  the  French 
theater.  Here  we  have  for  the  first  time  in 
F'nglish  a  lively,  well-balanced  account  of 
nearly  every  aspect  of  the  contem|X)rary 
French  theater.  It  should  prove  to  lx:  an  in- 
dis|icnsablc  Ixxik.  Willis  IE  Howen 

University  of  Dl^lahoma 

^  Arthur  Waley.  The  No  Plays  of  fapan. 
New  York.  Grove.  2nd  cd.,  1950.  419 
pages,  ill.  $4. 

Since  copies  of  this  valuable  treatise  are  out 
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of  print,  wc  arc  much  indebted  to  the  pub¬ 
lisher  for  this  reissue.  Walcy’s  historical  intro¬ 
duction,  his  sensitive  translation  of  alxjut 
twenty  famous  No  dramas  and  his  scholastic 
annotations  contained  in  footnotes  arc  truly 
impressive.  This  reviewer  rci'rets,  however, 
that  the  author,  an  eminent  authority  on  Ori¬ 
ental  literature,  did  not  prepare  an  enlarged 
new  edition  by  including  more  pictorial  ma¬ 
terial  and  also  information  on  the  |K)sition  the 
No  drama  holds  in  present  day  japan. 

Walther  R.  Volbach 
Texas  Christian  University 

^  Mirza  (ihulam  Ahmad.  The  Philosophy  of 
the  Teachings  of  Islam.  Washington,  D. 

American  Fazl  Mos(]ue.  195?.  199 
pages.  $?.50. 

This  is  a  lxH>k  by  the  founder  of  the  Ahma- 
diyya  movement  and  is  published  by  the 
Washington  headejuarters  of  that  movement. 
Although  the  publishers  do  not  indicate  the 
fact,  the  reviewer  observes  that  this  volume 
was  previously  published  by  Luzac  in  1910 
under  the  title  The  Teachings  of  Islam.  A 
careful  comparison  of  the  two  editions  re¬ 
veals  only  minor  changes  in  wording;  a  hap- 
[)ier  phrasing  or  a  better  word  but,  generally 
s|)eaking,  the  present  text  is  that  of  the  Luzac 
publication.  7lic  Ahmadiyya  movement  offers 
a  well  printed  edition  of  this  ex(x>sition  by  its 
revered  founder  as  first  presented  to  a  religious 
conference  at  Lahore  in  1 896.  It  supplies  source 
material  for  the  study  of  this  Islamic  sect 
which,  following  its  founding  in  1 889,  had 
considerable  influence  in  India  as  a  tyjte  of 
“iiKxlernizing”  movement.  For  a  numlxT  of 
years  this  group  has  had  headc]uarters  and  a 
mostjue  in  England  anti  in  America,  from 
which  they  have  attempted  to  make  their  views 
known  by  the  publication  of  magazines,  pam¬ 
phlets,  and  lxK)ks  similar  to  this  one. 

Kermit  Schoonover 
Columbia  University 

F.  T.  Raju.  Idealistic  Thought  of  India. 
('ambridge.  Mass.  I  larvard  University 
Press.  1953.  454  pages -f- 1  plate.  $6.50. 

Dr.  Raju,  Professor  of  Philosophy  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Rajputana,  who  has  recently  been 
on  tour  lecturing  at  several  American  univer¬ 
sities,  presents  this  lxx)k  “in  resjx)nsc  to  sug¬ 
gestions  from  many  who  often  found  it  diffi¬ 
cult  to  disentangle  the  philosophical  ideas 
from  the  historical  and  philological  material  in 
the  works  of  the  orientalists.”  He  docs  not  in¬ 
tend  it  as  a  mere  exposition  and  assessment  of 
the  systems  of  Indian  idealistic  thought  in  the 
light  of  those  of  the  West  but  also  as  a  con¬ 


tribution  toward  solving  the  problem  of  ideal¬ 
ism.  Two  chapters  arc  devoted  to  the  philo¬ 
sophical  ideas  of  contemporary  Indian  think¬ 
ers.  Students  of  comparative  philosophy  will 
be  esjiccially  interested  in  this  work. 

Ernest  Bender 
University  of  Pennsylvania 

*  A.  M.  Hocart.  The  IJfe-Giving  Myth  and 
Other  Essays.  I^ord  Raglan,  cd.  New  York. 
Cirove.  1 953.  252  pages.  $4. 

The  British  anthrojxdogist  whose  j)af>ers  are 
here  edited  and  introduced  by  lx)rd  Raglan  is 
famous  for  his  study  of  Divine  Kingship  and 
similar  topics  of  belief  and  convention.  He 
worked  in  the  Fijis  and  on  Oylon  and  suxxl 
for  the  theory  that  an  institution  once  in¬ 
vented  travels  over  the  world  and  is  not  in¬ 
vented  again.  By  clever  dialectics  this  theory 
can  be  made  almost  as  plausible  as  that  of 
Radin  who  believes  in  creativeness  and  dis¬ 
tinguishes  among  the  primitive  stKietics  the 
same  psychological  tyjws  wc  recognize  among 
ourselves.  Exclusiveness  is  not  necessary.  Some 
institutions  may  have  traveled,  while  others 
may  have  Ixren  invented  over  and  over  again. 
Whichever  may  be  the  case,  I  IcKart  is  one  of 
the  sprightliest  writers  and  most  amiable 
scholars.  It  is  almost  im{x>ssible  to  lay  the  lxK)k 
down  once  one  has  started  reading.  It  is 
shrewd  and  practical,  intelligent  and  even 
wise,  and  quite  worth  having. 

Heinrich  Meyer 
Muhlenberg  College 

**  P.  A.  M.  van  iler  Esch.  Prelude  to  War. 
The  Hague.  Nijhoff.  1 95 1.  xiTl^b  pages. 
!2  fl. 

In  this  informative,  lucid,  and  most  readable 
lxx)k  the  author  has  discussed  the  interna¬ 
tional  rejtcrcussions  of  the  Spanish  Civil  War 
of  1936-1939,  The  historical  developments  that 
led  to  the  revolt  of  the  Spanish  Army  against 
the  Republican  (lovcrnment  arc  sketched  in. 
lliereafter,  the  author  has  carefully  presented 
the  machinations  of  (Jermany,  Italy,  and  Rus¬ 
sia  in  their  ruthless  play  of  jx)wer  politics,  as 
Fascism  and  Communism  contended  for  as¬ 
cendancy,  with  Spain  as  the  tormented  testing 
ground  for  World  War  Two.  The  vacillating 
weakness  of  English  and  French  statesmen  of 
the  |)criod,  which  resulted  in  moral  defeats 
for  the  democracies,  and  the  consequent  exalta¬ 
tion  of  Hitler’s  and  Mussolini’s  notions  of  in¬ 
vincibility  arc  clearly  apparent. 

A  confusing  phase  of  Euro[>ean  history  is 
clarified  for  the  layman  and  certain  new  data 
are  supplied.  The  text  is  fully  though  not  dis- 
tractingly  footnoted,  and  sections  on  sources 
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and  bibliography  ofTer  the  reader  a  rich  and 
signposted  field  for  more  detailed  research. 
Altogether  a  useful,  impartial,  and  thoughtful 
study.  Hugh  Corbett 

New  York,  Y. 

John  A.  Harrison.  Japurt’s  Northern  Fron¬ 
tier.  Gainesville,  Fla.  University  of  Flor¬ 
ida  Press.  1953.  xiv-|-202  pages.,  ill.  $4.75. 
This  well  annotated  and  d(Kumented  book 
will  jicrhaps  be  of  interest  only  to  those  con¬ 
cerned  with  Japanese  history  and  international 
[X)litics.  The  general  reader  would  soon  be  lost 
in  the  maze  of  seventeenth  anti  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury  political  figures.  J'or  the  specialist,  how¬ 
ever,  well-ordered  facts  and  data  are  presented 
in  such  conclusive  form  as  to  make  the  study 
an  essential  segment  in  one’s  library.  Of  tre¬ 
mendous  value  is  the  excellent  double  appen¬ 
dix,  (A)  “Bibliography,  On  the  Discovery  of 
Yezo  by  the  Western  World”;  and  (H)  “The 
Text  of  Shimoda  (1855),  The  Russo-Japanese 
Frontier  Convention  of  1867,  and  the  Treaty 
of  St.  Petersburg  (1875).” 

Percy  Buchanan 
University  of  Oklahoma 

Nejla  Izzedin.  The  Arab  Chicago. 

Ill.  Regnery.  1953.  xiv  f-412  pages-|-I6 
plates.  $6.50. 

A  significant  hook,  broad  in  scope  and  rich  in 
detail.  Its  author  studied  at  Vassar,  w'as  the 
first  Arab  woman  to  receive  a  Ph.D.  at  the 
University  of  Chicago,  formerly  taught  an¬ 
thropology  at  the  University  of  Beirut,  and  is 
now  engaged  in  historical  research.  She  knows 
the  Arab  World  thoroughly,  both  factually 
and  from  the  deeply  s[)iritual  understanding 
of  one  who  belongs  to  it.  In  the  nine  months 
that  this  reviewer  recently  spent  in  Egypt  she 
listened  to  many  discussions  by  Arabs,  read 
considerably  on  the  subjects  dealt  with  here, 
observed  as  much  as  possible,  and  attended 
two  university  courses  on  pertinent  subjects; 
this  book  bears  out  and  enlarges  u|X)n  the 
knowledge  thus  gleaned. 

History,  geography,  ethnology,  language 
and  literature,  politics  and  international  rela¬ 
tions,  status  of  women,  economics,  domestic 
and  religious  problems  are  all  concisely  dis¬ 
cussed,  giving  specific  details  and  covering  the 
entire  Middle  East,  Events,  such  as  develop¬ 
ments  in  Mohammed  Naguib’s  regime,  are 
covered  up  to  1952. 

The  author  has  succuml>ed  to  strong  preju¬ 
dices  in  two  areas — the  Israel  question  and  the 
Moslem  religion  and  culture.  She  exprc.sscs 
what  this  reviewer  heard  many  times  in 
Egypt:  The  British  have  not  kept  their  prom¬ 


ises;  the  Arabs  like  Americans  as  individuals 
and  admire  many  asfiects  of  our  life  hut  Isc- 
lievc  firmly  that  “ITic  government  of  the 
United  States,  more  than  any  other,  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  partition  of  Palestine  and 
the  establishment  of  the  Jewish  state.”  ITie 
author  shares  the  hitter  feelings,  prevalent  in 
the  Arab  world,  on  that  subject,  and  pleads 
the  Arab  case  persuasively.  With  regard  to  the 
second  bias,  it  can  only  be  said  that  she  is  a 
staunch  “defender  of  the  faith”  and  of  Is¬ 
lamic  culture. 

For  an  understanding  of  the  forces  that 
made  the  Arab  world,  how  it  thinks,  a  brief 
introduction  to  some  of  its  dominant  personal¬ 
ities,  and  the  causes  of  unrest  at  work  in  it 
today,  this  bcK)k  must  not  be  overl(K)kcd. 

B.  G.  I). 

**  Ursula  Bridge,  ed.  IV.  B.  Yeats  and  T. 
Sturge  Moore:  Their  Correspondence, 
1901-1917.  New  York.  Oxford  Utiiversity 
Press.  1953.  xix-|-2I4  pages,  ill.  $4.50. 
Contrary  to  one’s  expectations  of  a  corres[K)n- 
tlence  between  two  poets,  these  letters  reveal 
little  of  either  Yeats’s  or  M<K)re’s  jxietic  prac¬ 
tices  or  theories.  Furthermore,  lost  letters  and 
consideration  for  jieople  yet  living  account  for 
many  “lost  ends”  and  unfortunate  lacunae 
throughout  the  series.  But  what  this  b<K)k  lacks 
either  in  continuity  or  discussion  of  formal 
|X)etics  is  adequately  compensated  by  a  we.ilth 
of  biographical  detail  and  rich  philosophical 
discussion  which  yield  to  the  serious  student 
of  either  {XK-t  rewarding  background  and 
source  materials.  The  editor  has  also  thought¬ 
fully  provided  an  excellent  introduction  and 
ap|)ended  to  her  actual  text  lx)th  f(X)tnotes  and 
general  notes  which  enable  her  readers  to  un¬ 
derstand  easily  and  quickly  many  otherwise 
obscure  references  and  cryptic  remarks. 

With  touches  of  humor  (in  which  Mr,  Rus- 
kin’s  phantasmal  and  uhicpiitous  cat  plays  no 
small  part)  and  serious  philosophical  specu 
lation,  this  book  is  not  only  pleasant  to  read, 
but  it  is  also  a  gfxxl  contribution  to  our  under¬ 
standing  of  two  fine  poets. 

Melvin  IV.  Askew 
University  of  Oklahoma 

Charles  S.  Braden.  War,  Communism  and 
World  Religions.  New  York.  Harper.  1954. 
281  pages,  $4.50. 

I'he  author  of  this  stimulating  book  is  a  for¬ 
mer  missionary  and  is  presently  professor  of 
histf)ry  and  literature  of  religions  at  North¬ 
western  University.  After  his  recent  travels  in 
the  Near  and  F'ar  East,  he  here  gives  us  the 
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benefit  of  his  first-hanci  incjuiries  into  the  re¬ 
lation  of  Wf)rl(!  rclij;ions  to  Communism  and 
mfKlcrn  war. 

|apan,  (>hina,  S<»utheast  Asia,  India,  Islam, 
and  Israel,  are  all  carefully  examined  from 
this  view|X)int.  RejKirts  of  fiersonal  contacts 
are  fre(]uently  (|uoted.  The  contacts  range  from 
leading  (xditical  and  religious  figures  to  the 
“common  man.”  Ffraden’s  discussion  of  the 
situation  in  the  new  state  of  Israel  is  itself  of 
special  interest.  All  in  all,  this  is  a  lxx)k  worthy 
of  careful  reading.  Carlton  W.Btrenda 

University  of  Oklahoma 

^  (?rane  Brinton.  The  Temper  of  Western 
Europe.  C'amhridge,  Mass.  I  larvard  Uni¬ 
versity  Press.  P>5?.  118  pages.  $2.50. 

This  little  lxx)k  is  an  expansion  of  three  lec¬ 
tures  which  (Tane  Brinton,  the  stimulating 
Harvard  F’rofessor  of  FFistory,  gave  as  a  sum¬ 
mary  of  exjieriences  gained  during  trips  made 
through  Furope  in  the  years  1052  and  105C 
As  always,  his  observations  are  thought-pro¬ 
voking  although  certainly  not  free  from  sub¬ 
jectivity  nor  from  generalizations  based  on 
t«K»  meager  empirical  material.  His  most  valu¬ 
able  observations  are  on  F'.ngland  and  France 
while  his  remarks  on  Western  Cermany  are 
somewhat  scanty  and  his  judgments  not  leased 
on  the  most  interesting  works  of  recent  Cler- 
man  literature  hut  on  rather  unim[X)rtant  and 
uninfiuential  puhlic.itions.  He  is  rather  op¬ 
timistic  alx)ut  the  growing  solidarity  of  Ku- 
rojxr  and  the  new  reconstruction  from  the 
ruins  of  war.  Max  Fischer 

New  School  for  Social  Research 

Ifasil  Davidson.  Daybreak  in  China.  I. on- 
don.  ('a|x-.  P>5C  P>I  pages  4  1  map.  $2.50. 
Iliis  is  a  challenging  lxx)k.  The  author,  ad¬ 
mitting  bias,  reveals  throughout  his  pro  Mao 
leanings.  Stating  that  the  "lx)ok  descrilies  what 
I  saw  myself”  and  “what  I  have  lx)rrowed  on 
the  observations  of  my  companions,”  he  draws 
heavily  from  ('hinese  (a)mmunist  literature. 

I  lis  comparisons  of  Chinese  and  South  Afri¬ 
can  slum  conditions  and  his  negative  attitude 
toward  the  United  States  might  well  hurt  the 
pri<le  of  the  Westerner,  if  justifiable.  F  Fe  points 
with  pride  to  F<ed  Chinese  .achievements, 
sloughing  off  an  appraisal  of  the  fact  that 
“7H,000  landlords  in  the  single  province  of 
Kweichou  .  ,  .  were  killed  or  captured”  and 
that  ('hu  Teh’s  army  had  “annihilated  no  less 
than  8,070,000  Kuomintang  soldiers.”  He 
paints  a  picture  of  progress  in  factories,  in 
prcxluction,  in  learning,  and  in  the  arts.  Wom¬ 
en  have  been  cmancip.atcd,  sexiety  elevated. 


and  ('hristianity  allowed  to  run  its  norm.al 
course  without  outside  controls. 

Admitting  its  bias,  the  careful  stiuFent  may 
yet  learn  much  from  this  volume. 

Percy  Buchanan 
University  of  Oklahoma 

^  John  li.  Carroll.  The  Study  of  lutnguage. 
Cambridge,  Nfass.  FFarvard  University 
Press.  I95U  289  pages.  $4.75. 

The  Fxx)k  contains  an  introduction  stating  the 
general  purpose  and  scoix-  of  the  study,  which 
is  followed  by  an  excellent  chapter  on  the  na¬ 
ture  and  results  of  linguistic  science.  The  next 
five  chapters  are  devoted  to  linguistics  an«l 
psychology,  and  the  resulting  discipline  of 
psycholinguistics,  linguistics,  and  the  social 
sciences  (anthropology,  sociology,  social  psy¬ 
chology,  cultural  history,  mass  communica¬ 
tion,  and  language  engineering  are  inchuled); 
next,  a  short  chapter  on  linguistics  and  phil¬ 
osophy,  followed  by  a  discussion  on  language 
and  education,  and  finally  a  summarv  of  com¬ 
munication  engineering  research  and  its  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  study  of  speech.  The  final  two  chan¬ 
ters  deal  with  organizations,  personnel,  pub¬ 
lications,  and  the  fiiture  of  language  study. 
A  comprehensive  hihliographv  is  appended. 

TTiis  scholarly  and  well-written  lxx)k  is  a 
real  contribution  to  a  Fsetter  understanding  of 
linguistic  science  and  to  the  furthering  of 
greater  cooperation  among  soci.al  sciences. 

Ruth  Ilirsch 
Georgetown  University 

**  h.  P.  Flwell-Sutton,  ed.  .d  Guide  to  Iran¬ 
ian  Area  Study.  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  Ed¬ 
wards.  1952.  iii-|-  245  pages.  $4. 

This  is  another  volume  in  the  series  of  area 
studies  of  Near  Eastern  countries  published 
hv  the  American  Council  of  (.earned  Societies. 
There  are  twelve  chapters  on  various  aspects  of 
Iran:  land,  people,  language,  religion,  and  so 
forth;  each  chapter  has  two  parts,  the  first 
Ixing  an  outline  of  the  topic,  the  second  de¬ 
voted  to  reference  material.  There  arc,  in  ad¬ 
dition,  a  chronology  of  Iran  and  a  fine  bibli¬ 
ography.  The  timeliness  of  the  subject  of  Fran 
and  the  lack  of  sufficient  printed  information 
on  it  should  make  the  present  volume  quite 
useful  to  students  and  laymen  .alike. 

Armen  Kalfayan(^) 
.dllegheny  College 

**  Stanley  |.  Kunitz,  Howard  I  laycraft,  eds. 
British  .duthors  Before  ISOO.  A  Biograph¬ 
ical  Dictionary.  New  York.  Wilson.  1952. 
vi-4-584  2<ol.  pages,  ill.  $f). 

Tfiis  lxx)k  will  be  an  ornament  to  the  shelves 
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of  any  small  lending  library.  Here  one’s 
maiden  aunt  can  find  readable  and  reasonably 
— although  not  unreasonably — accurate  bio¬ 
graphical  information  alx)ut  the  earlier  British 
authors,  together  with  ready-made  critical 
opinions  for  her  Tuesday  Afternoon  Literary 
(luild.  The  lx)ok  of  course  makes  no  pretense 
to  scholarship,  as  the  “selected  source  mate¬ 
rial  about  each  author’’  re.idily  shows,  and 
should  be  kept  away  from  university  students. 
It  will  naturally  do  mature  scholars  no  harm, 
but  neither  will  it  do  them  much  gcxxl.  It 
does  serve  to  point  up  the  need  for  revision 
of  the  long  out-tlated  Dictionary  of  National 
Biography.  If  the  indefatigable  authors  con¬ 
tinue  their  present  production  rate,  they  w'ill 
soon  have  biographized  every  literary  figure 
from  Moses  to  Dylan  Thomas. 

John  M.  Raines 
University  of  Ot^lahoma 

Burton  Stevenson,  comp.  The  Standard 
Bool{  of  Shakespeare  Onotations,  New 
York.  Funk  &  Wagnalls.  195L  776  pages. 
$7.50. 

Shakespeare,  so  generally  taken  for  granted,  is 
often  in  need  of  more  identification,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  American  who  received  from  his 
British  admirers  a  memento,  accompanied  by 
the  verses: 

I  count  myself  in  nothing  else  so  happy 
As  in  a  soul  rcmemlxTiiiK  my  ko”*!  friends. 
TTtough  the  author  was  not  unknown,  it  was 
somewhat  annoying  when  various  Ixxtks  of 
ciuotations  failed  to  indicate  the  lines.  In  this 
instance,  the  volume  described  alx)vc  would 
have  revealed  readily  the  desired  information, 
including  the  title,  act,  scene,  and  s[>eaker. 

Here  arc  9,000  (juotations  from  the  plays, 
non-dramatic  |x)ems,  and  the  sonnets,  with  a 
comprehensive  subject  index.  (Cognate  <]uota- 
tions  have  been  grouped  together  and  then  ar¬ 
ranged  according  to  the  chronological  order  of 
the  plays.  ITiis  makes  it  }x)ssible  to  follow 
the  changes  in  Shakespeare’s  thought  processes 
and  to  trace  the  development  of  his  style. 

This  excellent  reference  w'ork — the  need  of 
which  has  lx;cn  felt  for  a  long  while — is  a  con¬ 
venient  and  dependable  guide  for  the  readers 
of  the  great  poet.  foseph  //.  Marshburn 

University  of  Of^lahoma 

a  « 

As  a  result  of  the  sessions  on  l.itiftuaKe  ami  literature 
held  in  connection  with  the  celehr.ition  of  the  seventh 
centen.iry  of  the  University  of  Salamanca,  it  was  rccom- 
tnemled  that:  chairs  of  American  li'erature  lx-  createil; 
UNF.St'O  should  increase  its  translations  of  Spanish 
classics;  in  considering  candiilates  for  the  Nolxl  Prize, 
more  importance  should  lx  given  Hispanic  literature. 


Richard  Boyd  Ifallou.  The  Individual  and 
the  State — The  Modern  Challenge  to  Ed¬ 
ucation.  Boston,  Mass.  Beacon.  I95L 
xxviii-|-305  pages.  $4.50. 

This  book  deals  with  problems  related  to  the 
purpose,  function,  and  responsibility  of  .Ameri¬ 
can  education.  It  lacks  general  apjxral  in  that 
it  demands  no  head  on  a  platter  and  will  dis¬ 
appoint  the  articulate  scholars  addicted  to  the 
“one  solution  for  all  problems’’  approach.  In 
offering  no  panacea  Ballou  strengthens  the 
impression  that  he  really  perceives  problems 
and  is  not  jousting  with  projections.  Organiza¬ 
tion  of  material  suffers  from  an  attempt  to 
cover  too  much  ttx)  hurriedly.  Sever.il  con¬ 
tradictions  in  the  book,  |>erhaps  for  this  rea¬ 
son,  fail  to  stare  each  other  down.  Despite 
these  weaknesses,  the  fxxik  merits  attention  as 
a  serious  treatment  of  a  serious  problem, 

Arthur  Heilman 
University  of  Oklahoma 


**  James  Reynolds.  Fabulous  Spain.  New 
York.  Putnam.  1953.  xvi-f-3I9  pages, 
ill.  $7. 

The  art  of  an  artistic  people  richly  portrayed 
by  the  pen  of  an  artist — that  is  Fabulous  Spain 
hy  James  Reynolds.  For  one  who  knows  Spain, 
every  one  of  the  lxx)k’s  319  pages  evokes  nos¬ 
talgic  memories.  The  author  takes  us  into 
Spain  by  way  of  the  fabled  Costa  Brava,  thence 
through  the  coastal  towns,  and  into  the  heart 
of  the  country.  He  has  painted  a  fascinating 
word  panorama  of  colorfully-dressed  peasants; 
of  Moorish  houses  “painted  so  many  variations 
of  strong  blue  the  town  seems  a  kind  of  or¬ 
chestration  of  the  color  with  e.ich  shade  striv¬ 
ing  for  first  place’’;  of  centuriesold  cathedrals 
and  castles;  of  the  bull  fight,  which  “is  not  a 
cult  or  just  a  fx)pular  fad,  but  a  great  national 
force.’’ 

For  tourist  information  the  author  praises 
the  A.  T.  E.  S.  (pronounced  simply  Atesa) 
motor  coach  service  and  the  aparadores  and 
hotels,  such  as  the  Ritz  in  .Madrid,  “than  which 
there  is  none  finer,’’ 

Lucy  Tandy 
University  of  Oklahoma 

»  U 

“'I'hc  most  important  work  in  folklore  tfKiay  is  be¬ 
ing  (lone  through  the  great  folklore  archives,  most  of 
them  in  F'.urope.  'I'lic  first  of  these,  and  in  many  ways 
still  the  greatest,  is  in  Helsinki.  This  dates  back  to  the 
iX^o’s  and  was  started  in  connection  with  the  collecting 
of  the  folk  songs  that  were  worked  over  into  the 
Finnish  epic,  the  Katevala."  Stith  Thompson 
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**  Josep  Miracle.  Verdaguer  amh  la  lira  i  el 
calze.  Harcclona.  Ayma.  1952.  443  pages 
-|-52  plates.  175  plas. 

In  a  meticulously  objective  manner,  Miracle 
sifts  through  the  mass  of  legend  and  conjec¬ 
ture  that  has  already  Ixrgun  to  obscure  the  real 
|Hrrsonality  of  the  great  (Catalan  |X)et.  Having 
revealed  his  true  character,  the  author  claims 
it  to  l)e  the  fundamental  cause  of  the  catas¬ 
trophe  of  Verdaguer’s  non-literary  life,  a  cir¬ 
cumstance  so  hojielessly  beclouded  that  it  is 
well  nigh  impt)ssible  to  get  at  the  actual  facts 
on  which  to  base  an  impartial  judgment. 

This  well  illustrated  and  indexed  volume  is 
further  equipjxrd  for  convenient  reference  by 
fifty-seven  pages  of  im|X)rtant  documents  and 
an  excellent  bibliography  of  recent  works.  So 
abst)rbing  a  revelation  of  a  flesh  and  blood 
(person  is  a  most  significant  contribution  that 
may,  in  time,  serve  as  the  core  of  that  cluster 
of  fine  Verdaguerian  studies  inspired  by  the 
centenary  of  his  birth  in  1945  and  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  his  death  in  1952. 

Josephine  de  Boer 
Berl(eley,  Calif. 

**  F.mili  Vendrell.  El  Mestre  Millet  i  jo.  Bar¬ 
celona.  Ayma.  195,3.  245  pages. 

A  rare  opportunity  is  here  afforded  the  reader 
to  enter  the  music  circles  of  Barcelona  in  their 
most  prcxluctive  pre-war  years  and  to  assexiate 
with  great  figures  like  Morera,  Adri.i  CJual, 
I’ujol,  'Foldr.!,  and  their  interpreters,  the  sing¬ 
ers.  We  learn  the  history  of  Lluis  Millet’s  fa¬ 
mous  choral  group,  1'  Orfed  Catal^,  through 
the  exjieriences  of  the  well  known  lyric  tenor, 
Vendrell.  A  singer  of  great  talent  and  integrity, 
he  emphasizes  the  master’s  insistence  on  the 
pure,  meticulous  interpretation  of  each  selec¬ 
tion.  learning  of  the  endless  rehearsals  and 
constant  jxilishing,  we  cotne  to  appreciate  why 
this  siK'iety  was  so  uniijue  a  musical  entity  and 
to  understand  the  genuinely  profound  ap¬ 
proach  that  characterizes  (Catalan  artistic 
.ichievement.  Josephine  de  Boer 

Berh^eley,  Calif. 

W  Sveiul  Norrild.  l)ansJ(  litteratur  fra  Saxo 
til  Kaf  Munl(.  2  vols.  Kplienhavn.  (lylden- 
tl.il.  1949.  333,  332  pages,  ill.-|-3  plates 
ea.  40  kr. 

'Hiis  eminently  readable  History  of  Danish 
Literature  is  designed  not  only  for  the  general 
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public,  but  also  for  instructors  in  the  Danish 
“Folk  High  Sch(X)l,’’  Gymnasium,  and  teach¬ 
ers’  college.  It  limits  itself  to  the  belles  lettres  in 
prose  and  poetry  and,  for  the  older  periods, 
to  poetry  which  has  withstcKx!  the  test  of  time. 
0)nsidcring  its  scope,  it  gives  comparatively 
rich  quotations  from  the  writings  of  the 
greater  authors  and  copious  references  to  the 
works  of  the  lesser  ones.  It  is  profusely  illus¬ 
trated  with  }x>rtraits,  photographs,  drawings, 
manuscript  reprcxluctions,  etc.  A  fine  book 
for  its  purjxjse. 

Stefan  Einarsson 
The  Johns  Iiopl(ins  University 

Jens  Branner.  Victor  og  Marianne.  Kpben- 
havn.  fiyldcndal.  1953.  60  pages.  7.75  kr. 
Victor,  a  seaman,  is  lured  from  the  purity  of 
the  sea  to  an  inevitable  doom  on  land,  made 
impure  by  humans.  Motor  trouble  disables 
V^ictor’s  ship  off  the  Danish  coast;  its  crew 
g(x:s  ashore  at  dusk.  Reluctantly,  yet  inevitably, 
V’ictor  is  attracted  to  Marianne,  a  prostitute 
(with,  as  hap|>ens  all  t(X)  often,  great  talents  as 
a  philosopher).  They  form  a  liaison  until  Vic¬ 
tor,  some  time  later,  is  killed  by  the  towns- 
[)cople,  the  outcome  of  his  inability  to  adapt 
himself  to  their  life.  At  the  end,  Marianne  is 
on  the  d(K'ks  looking  for  a  replacement  for 
Victor.  Only  occasional  flashes  of  fine  insight, 
and  a  gift  for  language  usage,  save  Branner’s 
novelette  from  mediocrity. 

Gilbert  Geis 
University  of  Oklahoma 

**  Foul  Enslev.  Gracia.  Kpbenhavn.  Gylden- 
dal.  1952.  184  pages.  6.75  kr. 

(iracia  is  a  young  girl  in  a  Jutland  village  who 
develops  into  a  healthy,  normal  young  woman 
despite  an  unhappy  home.  She  is  deceived  by 
a  young  man  who  does  not  want  to  recognize 
the  child  she  is  ex|)ecting  by  him,  but  she 
takes  up  the  challenge  of  her  new  circum¬ 
stance  courageously  and  g(Ks  alx)ut  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  creating  a  place  for  herself  and  her 
child.  There  are  touches  of  Pollyanna  through¬ 
out  the  volume,  but  the  author’s  optimism  is 
restrained  and  modified  by  many  a  glimpse 
into  life  on  a  [x^.'r  Jutland  farm. 

iMurence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentudty  Libraries 
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**  Finn  Cicrdes.  Rendez-vous  tned  mig  selv. 

K0benhavn.  Ciyldendal.  19S3.  90  pages. 
9.75  kr. 

Finn  Cicrdcs  knows  how  to  tell  a  story.  Every 
one  of  the  ten  in  this  little  volume  is  bound  to 
hold  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  the  jwint 
of  resolution,  whether  the  author  tells  of  moods 
in  the  rain,  an  early  walk  at  the  seashore,  fish¬ 
ing  adventures,  or  a  trip  w'ith  a  load  of  fish 
to  f3asel.  Experiences  in  Yugoslavia  or  with 
people  and  things  he  remembers  from  his 
childhood  are  told  with  warmth  and  tender¬ 
ness.  His  humor  is  ever-present,  often  subtle 
and  esoteric,  but  never  incongruous,  even 
when  touching  the  political  sphere,  which  is 
rare  indeed. 

Ick.0  Ihen 
University  of  Illinois 


**  Eilif  Mortansson.  Malan.  Kplienhavn. 

Branner  &  Korch.  1952.  300  pages. 

13.75  kr. 

Again  using  the  picturesque  background  of 
the  Faroe  Islands  which  was  so  effective  in 
his  Faerosl{e  stemminger  (1950),  Eilif  Mor¬ 
tansson  develops  his  protagonist,  Malan,  a 
very  beautiful  young  girl,  so  that  she  symlx)!- 
izes  the  struggle  Ixrtween  the  old  and  the  new 
in  the  island  community.  I  ler  husband,  a  Dan¬ 
ish  physician,  is  plagued  by  inner  conflicts 
which  have  their  effect  on  family  life.  Mor¬ 
tansson ’s  keen  sensitivity  to  these  domestic 
problems,  together  with  his  thorough  familiar¬ 
ity  with  the  islanders  and  their  ways,  make 
this  volume  a  truly  memorable  piece  of  Faro- 
ese  literature,  even  though  w'ritten  in  Danish. 

iMwrence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentucl^y  IJbraries 

**  Soya.  Sytten.  K0l>enhavn.  Borgen.  1953. 

214  pages. 

This  “5>eventeen”  is  not  very  like  Bornh  Tar- 
kington’s.  A  Danish  lad  of  the  upper  classes, 
who  is  troubled  over  his  own  practices,  has 
curious  experiences  in  a  quiet  provincial  town 
which  he  visits  just  before  W'orld  War  One. 
He  is  involved  in  an  abnormal,  but  not  directly 
sexual,  pastime  with  his  girl-cousin  and  sus¬ 
pects  her  mother,  probably  rightly,  of  infidel¬ 
ity  toward  his  uncle.  Moreover,  all  in  one  eve¬ 
ning,  a  “respectable”  bachelor  tries  to  seduce 
him  into  a  form  of  perversion  and  a  servant- 
girl  apparently  makes  a  passive,  but  not  her 
first,  invitation  to  normal  satisfaction.  He  re¬ 
jects  Ixjth  and  suddenly  his  conscience  is  at 
rest.  IJv  L.  Smith 

Norman,  O/^la. 


Knud  H.  Thomsen.  Historien  om  Martin. 
Kpbenhavn.  Hagerup.  1953.  .322  pages. 
17.50  kr. 

The  author’s  first  novel,  Som  himlens  fugle, 
was  received  favorably  last  year  as  the  work 
of  a  young  writer  with  a  well  disciplined  sense 
of  realism  and  an  unusual  mastery  of  lan¬ 
guage.  In  his  second  Ixxik  he  has  turned  to  the 
theme  of  two  brothers  and  the  women  who 
stand  between  them.  The  central  figure,  a 
vacillating  writer  named  Martin,  is  torn  be¬ 
tween  one  woman  whose  love  he  does  not  re¬ 
turn  and  another  to  whom  he  is  deeply  at¬ 
tached.  In  spite  of  the  apparent  banality  of 
his  theme,  Thomsen  develops  several  highly 
dramatic  but  convincing  situations  and  re¬ 
veals  some  facets  of  human  character  not 
commonly  exploited  by  novelists. 

iMwrence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentucl^y  Libraries 

Tfi0ger  Larsen.  Sfaerernes  musil(.  Otto 
CJelsted,  Erik  Zahle,  comps.  Kplienhavn. 
Ciyldendal.  1953.  161  pages.  12.50  kr. 

This  group  of  Thpger  Larsen’s  lyrics  from  the 
1920’s  reveals  an  inspired,  mature  genius 
whose  special  strength  lies  in  nature  |x)ctry. 
There  is  a  perfection  in  form  and  significance 
of  content  that  is  somewhat  less  obvious  in 
Under  stjerner,  a  selection  of  Larsen’s  early 
poems  also  published  by  Cfyldendal.  The  selec¬ 
tion  in  Sfaerernes  musik  was  made  by  Otto 
C/elsted  and  h'rik  Zahle;  (lelsted  is  res[X)nsible 
for  the  pleasing  little  appreciation  of  Larsen 
as  a  man  and  as  an  artist  which  appears  at  the 
end.  Sfaerernes  musil{  and  Under  stjerner  con¬ 
tain  the  poetry  in  (lyldendal’s  five-volume  se¬ 
lection  of  Larsen’s  works.  The  others  arc  lysl(e 
noveller,  a  novel  entitled  Frejas  rol(,  and  trans¬ 
lations  from  foreign  poetry  called  Fra  andre 
tungemaal.  I Mterence  S.  Thompson 

University  of  Kentucky  Libraries 

Jens  Nyholm.  Portal  til  Amerik^a.  K0bcn- 
havn.  Borgen.  1953.  78  pages. 

A  Dane’s-cyc  view  of  America,  spirituel  com¬ 
ments  of  an  urbane  Eurojican  in  Whitman- 
cscpie  rhythms,  laced  with  suggestions  of  Mase¬ 
field.  I’he  author,  not  unknown  in  bibliophilic 
and  academic  circles  in  America,  has  seen  the 
things  in  American  civilization  which  both 
fascinate  and  repel  our  transatlantic  cousins: 
sensational  journalism,  mend.icious  advertis¬ 
ing,  the  bovine  rotation  of  chiclc<hcwing 
mandibles,  the  mcgalofX)litan  chaos  with  con¬ 
cealed  rifts  of  mind  and  soul.  He  has  had 
glimpses  of  other  things,  Uxi:  a  village  un¬ 
touched  by  time,  the  plains  of  Kansas,  the 
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(Icscrt,  the  (loldcn  (»atc.  We  gather,  also,  that 
the  travels  through  the  New  World  have  con¬ 
stituted  a  pilgrimage  that  was  not  completely 
ascetic,  .Most  interesting,  however,  is  the  op¬ 
timistic  “Vista”  which  closes  the  collection,  a 
<lrcam  of  American  technology  suNluing  the 
earth  for  the  liberation  and  regeneration  of 
the  human  spirit,  Sten  G.  Flygt 

Vanderbilt  University 

**  (ieorg  Wiingaard.  Dem  fra  Ijolland.  Kp- 
lienhavn,  Hagerup.  1953.  215  pages. 
9.75  kr. 

“'Die  gcKxl  and  the  evil  and  the  Ddland- 
ers  .  .  .”  is  a  Danish  saying  that  is  nowhere 
illustrated  letter  than  in  these  twenty-one  true 
stories  aUiut  D)llanders  at  home  and  abroad 
around  the  turn  of  the  century.  Not  only  are 
the  character  sketches  pleasing  hut  also  the 
many  glimpse’s  of  D)lland  folk  life  make  this 
IwMtk  a  significant  document  of  cultural  his- 
t«»ry.  In  addition,  there  is  a  touch  of  the  ex¬ 
otic  with  tales  of  I^llanders  who  sought  their 
fortunes  in  Australia  and  Central  .\merica. 
Wiingaard  tells  these  delightful  tales  of  his 
old  friends  with  a  warmth  and  a  epiict  humor 
that  will  win  him  as  many  admirers  outside 
of  his  home  ()rovince  as  he  has  earned  in  the 
course  of  a  long  and  useful  life  at  home. 

Laurence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentuef^y  libraries 

*  I'.  Drost.  Car  el  Steven  Adama  van  Schel- 

tema.  Arnhem.  Van  del  Wiel.  1952.  256 
I  ‘>•90  fl, 

I  \dama  van  Scheltema  (1877-1924)  enjoyed  a 
L  tremendous  (X)pularity  during  his  lifetime. 
'  Many  persons  became  interested  in  |x)etry  by 
reading  his  work.  He  is  even  now  read  in  the 
United  States.  But  it  is  even  more  significant 
that  he  was  read  by  people  from  all  classes  of 
Dutch  STKiety.  His  avowed  StK'ialism,  which, 
as  the  |xx-t  for  the  masses,  he  was  determined 
to  serve,  does  not  give  a  sufficient  explan.ation 
for  this  |X)pularity.  There  must  lie  something 
very  appealing  in  his  writings.  Drost  con¬ 
cludes  that  it  was  primarily  the  literary  merit 
of  his  jxietry.  A  mere  glance  at  his  Verz  melde 
gedichtcn  (Rotterdam.  Brusse.  1934)  will  re¬ 
veal  a  writer  of  great  ability  with  a  well  de¬ 
fined  literary  and  social  philosophy.  He  ex- 
|x)unded  his  approach  in  De  grondslagen 
eener  nieuu'e  poezie  (1907).  An  indejicndcnt 
ftgure,  never  asscKiated  with  any  school,  he  is 
far  more  easily  understood  by  the  average 
reader  than  are  most  of  his  contemfxiraries. 

Tfiis  thoroughgoing  and  absorbing  study  of 
Scheltema’s  work  and  life  is  the  more  valuable 
and  authoritative  liecause  the  author  had  ac¬ 


cess  to  the  poet's  private  papers.  Here  is  a  vin¬ 
dication  and  glorification  of  a  jxict,  who, 
strangely  enough,  seldom  was  recognized  by 
literary  critics  as  he  certainly  deserves.  Drost 
devotes  a  large  part  of  his  bcxik  to  the  [xiet’s 
style,  metaphor,  measure,  and  rhyme.  Per¬ 
haps  the  chapter  analyzing  five  fxx?ms  of  dif¬ 
ferent  character  is  the  most  instructive.  ,A 
complete  bibliography  has  been  included. 

T.  IP.  L.  Scheltema 
IJbrary  of  Congress 

X  Hclla  S.  Haasse.  De  scharla/(en  stad.  .Am¬ 
sterdam.  Querido.  1952.  272  pages,  8.90  fl. 
A  historical  novel  of  the  sixteenth  century,  cen¬ 
tered  in  Rome  when  it  was  the  hub  of  inter¬ 
national  politic.ll  intrigue.  The  central  figure 
is  a  member  of  the  Borgia  family  of  mysterious 
origin.  His  career  is  a  struggle  lietween  the 
influence  of  innate  char.icteristics  and  exter¬ 
nal  environment.  The  author  has  some  diffi¬ 
culty  in  keeping  this  struggle  in  the  fore¬ 
ground,  due  to  the  complexity  of  events  and 
multiplicity  of  characters  which  constitute  its 
setting.  Tbe  undercurrent  of  action,  rather 
than  the  action  itself,  is  dramatic.  The  writing 
is  simple  and  direct  but  eloquent.  The  excel¬ 
lence  of  the  author’s  analysis  of  the  “stormy 
soul”  of  the  artist  deserves  sjiccial  mention. 

Marten  ten  lloor 
University  of  Alabama 

**  Albert  Helman.  Mijn  aap  lacht.  Amster¬ 
dam.  Amsterdamsche  Boek-en  ('ourant- 
mij.  1953.  270  pages.  7.90  fl. 

The  story  of  a  monkey  who  wanders  from 
the  safety  and  contentment  of  his  native  “tree 
of  knowledge”  into  the  “jungle  of  desire,” 
and  gets  caught  in  a  trap  by  human  beings. 
By  the  time  he  escafies  he  has  learned  enough 
of  their  social  technique  to  set  himself  up  as  a 
jungle  Hitler.  His  followers  finally  see  through 
his  tricks  anti  desert  him.  As  punishment  for 
his  degeneration  into  the  partly-human,  he  is 
condemned  to  lie  wholly  human  in  his  next 
reincarnation.  An  absorbing  satire,  a  mixture 
of  fantasy  and  realism,  with  clever  symbolism, 
and,  in  the  jungle  parts,  adorned  with  lieauti- 
ful  descriptive  passages.  Marten  ten  lloor 
University  of  Alabama 

X  B.  Rijdes.  Rive  Gauche.  Utrecht.  Bruna. 
1953.  81  pages. 

Life  in  Paris  is  vividly  and  faithfully  presented. 
A  philosophy  of  art,  a  subject  near  to  the 
hearts  of  Netherlanders  since  liefore  Rem¬ 
brandt,  is  vital  to  the  book.  Central  charac¬ 
ters  are  a  colored  man  and  his  white  wife  who 
becomes  the  ideal  of  a  visiting  Netherlander 
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and  an  artist.  Intrij'uingly  written,  the 
novelette  has  a  constantly  moving  plot.  The 
author  sustains  suspense  and  achieves  a  some¬ 
what  fabricated  ending,  although  he  would 
probably  plead  psychological  justification  for 
it.  Peter  Veltman 

Wheaton  College 

**  Hdene  Swarth.  Het  zingende  hart.  ].  C. 

Bloem,  ed.  Amsterdam.  V'an  Kampen. 
1952.  152  pages. 

When  ill  the  course  of  time  an  author  or  poet, 
admired  by  his  contemporaries,  is  supplanted 
by  new  and  perhaps  greater  talents,  it  takes 
strength  and  courage  to  save  him  from  obliv¬ 
ion.  Helene  Swarth  ( 1859-1941 )  was  first  re¬ 
ceived  with  great  enthusiasm,  for  she  actually 
discovered  new  possibilities  in  the  Dutch  lan¬ 
guage,  and  her  sonnets,  her  favored  form,  are 
particularly  rich  in  assonance  and  rhyme.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  her  talent  ran  out  in  endless  rejte- 
tition  of  the  same  themes:  unhappy  love,  death, 
general  melancholy,  and  nature  (her  nature 
descriptions  are  jierhaps  her  best  achievement). 
However,  around  1955  her  personality  reas¬ 
serted  itself  when  she  flashed  with  new  vigor 
and  when  religion  colored  her  work  to  a 
greater  degree. 

This  selection  from  unpublished  jxiems 
of  the  f>eriod  1882-1956  was  made  by  a 
poet  whose  outlook  is  somewhat  similar  to 
Hdene’s.  F51oem  himself  says  that  his  choice 
is  rather  arbitrary,  yet  all  types  are  repre¬ 
sented  here.  I  let  zingende  hart  shows  HtMenc 
Swarth  at  her  best  and  most  {wwerful,  es¬ 
pecially  in  such  pieces  as  Sterren  and  the 
famous  O  die  afgrond. 

It  is  too  bad  that  the  volume  lacks  a  full 
bibliography  and  the  publication  dates  of  the 
books  from  which  the  poems  have  been  taken. 

T.  W.  L.  Scheltema 
IJbrary  of  Congress 


S.  Dresden,  D,  A.  M.  Hinnendijk.  Kritieh 
op  de  tweesprong.  Amsterdam.  .Meiilen- 
hofT.  1952.  56  pages.  2.50  fl. 

This  correspondence  between  two  leading 
critics  is  a  friendly,  fascinating  exchange  of 
ideas  about  the  character  and  function  of  lit¬ 
erature,  which  includes  literary  criticism,  and 
about  the  task  and  responsibility  of  the  critic. 
Anyone  expecting  a  systematic  outline  or  con¬ 
densed  manual  will  be  disap|X)inted,  for  it  def¬ 
initely  docs  not  touch  upon  such  matters  as 
style,  composition,  and  psychology  which  are 
the  ordinary  concern  of  the  critic.  Yet  it  is  of 
interest  to  the  intelligent  reader  to  Ik  intro¬ 
duced  to  the  vital  problems  under  discussion 
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here,  for  it  is  claimed  with  gcxul  reason  that 
literature  is  not  possible  without  the  reatlcr 
and  that  he  is  the  final  judge. 

The  corrcsjxjntlcnts  agree  on  many  |X)ints, 
but  difler  sufficiently  to  keep  the  debate  lively. 
The  conclusion,  if  any  c!car<ut  conclusion  is 
drawn  .at  all,  is  rather  sad  and  certainly  mo<lcst: 
Literary  criticism  is  an  almost  impossible  pur¬ 
suit.  Dresden  approaches  the  topic  as  a  psy¬ 
chologist,  Hinnendijk  as  a  man  of  letters,  and 
thus  the  two  supplement  aiul  contrast  each 
other,  broadening  and  dec|x*ning  the  insight 
of  the  reader.  T.  W.  L.  Scheltema 

IJbrary  of  Congress 


**  .Annie  Romein-Vcrschoor.  Met  eigen  ogen. 

Amsterdam.  Querido.  1955.  119  pages. 
5.90  g. 

The  author  sjKnt  her  youth  and  went  to  school 
in  Java,  so  that  her  recent  stay  there  was  not  an 
entirely  now  experience  for  her.  Much  has 
changed  in  that  region,  and  the  author  had 
lx)th  her  eyes  and  ears  wide  open  when  observ¬ 
ing  {X)stwar  conditions.  She  could  not  but 
Ik  sympathetic  towards  the  Indonesians  anti 
deeply  concerned  with  the  infiltration  of  wes¬ 
tern  ideas  and  techniques  into  an  ancient  cul¬ 
ture  and  mode  of  living.  At  the  same  time,  she 
observed  and  admired  the  determined  efforts 
towards  reorientation  visible  throughout  the 
land,  particularly  in  the  field  of  education. 
She  is  more  interested  in  human  individuals 
and  details  than  in  systems,  in  life  rather  than 
in  institutions.  The  style  is  always  lively  and 
occasion.ally  rises  to  a  high  literary  level,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  more  descriptive  parts  of  the 
Ixx)k. 

Re|X)rts  and  evaluations  such  as  this  are 
helpful  in  deejKning  our  understanding  of 
developments  and  conditions  in  a  part  of  the 
world  little  known  to  most  jKople. 

T.  W.  L.  Scheltema 
IJbrary  of  Congress 


^  Vilho  Sorvari.  Karthagon  Merituomari. 

Helsinki.  Otava.  1950.  520  pages. 

The  events  in  this  historical  novel  take  pkice 
some  decatles  iKfore  the  time  treated  by  Elau- 
Ix'rt  in  Salammbo.  They  concern  the  adven¬ 
tures  of  the  Carthaginian  .admiral  Hannon,  his 
overthrow  of  the  supreme  magistrate  Kadmos, 
the  siege  of  ('arthage  by  .AgathrKles,  the  ad- 
tiiinistration  of  Hannon,  the  return  of  Kadmos 
to  |X)wer,  and  the  flight  of  Hannon. 

'Lhe  story  is  told  in  the  first  fKrson.  The 
cast  includes  a  femme  fatale  and  a  comic  ser¬ 
vant.  The  plot  is  made  up  of  sudden  shifts  of 
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fortune:  flannon  is  by  turns  sca-Ior<l,  galley- 
slave,  over-lord,  fugitive,  god  of  an  African 
jungle  trilie.  There  is  an  account  of  a  sea  battle 
which  shows  narrative  skill.  The  lxK)k  df)es  not 
rival  Salammho  in  licauty  of  <lcscriptions  nor 
as  a  resurrection  of  the  past.  Kven  in  a  rather 
facile  iconoclasm  directed  against  an  extinct 
religion,  it  is  more  like  Sinuhe  without  offer¬ 
ing  a  real  challenge  to  Waltari’s  book. 

Ret  no  Virtanen 
University  of  Tennessee 

X  Aino  Kallas.  Paivuf^irja  vuosilta  1907- 
1915.  Helsinki.  Otava.  195f.  f70  pages. 
650  mk. 

0)ntinuing  the  publication  of  her  diary,  the 
author  takes  us  up  to  the  time  when  she  was 
at  last  winning  recognition  for  her  stories  and 
fxxrms.  'ITiis  second  volume  is  as  interesting  as 
the  first.  Outwardly  faithful  to  her  husband, 
she  suffers  inwardly  because  he  is  unable  to 
satisfy  fully  her  complex  emotional  needs. 
Spiritually,  not  physically,  [xilygamous — thus 
she  descrilKS  herself  and  thus  she  remains 
throughout.  A  loving  and  devoted  mother 
and  wife,  she  nevertheless  feels  thwarted  by  the 
narrow  conventionality  of  the  F.sthonian  uni¬ 
versity  town  of  I'artu.  I  fappier  and  more  re¬ 
warding  are  the  summers  sfient  on  the  island 
of  Saarem.ia  whence  she  derives  much  of  the 
material  for  her  stories.  While  working  on  a 
biography  she  makes  a  revealing  comment: 
“Literary  work  which  is  hard  to  finish  is  like 
marriage  in  which  love  has  changed  to  duty. 
Oh,  for  the  sudden  and  volatile  raptures  of 
lyrical  inspiration!” 

This  is  not  one  of  the  world’s  great  diaries, 
hut  it  is  a  significant  and  absorbing  record  of 
the  life  of  a  remarkable  woman. 

Reino  Virtanen 
University  of  Tennessee 

X  Bert  van  Aerschot.  //^  leefde  gisteren.  Ant¬ 
werpen.  Die  Poorte.  1952.  167  pages. 
Although  this  Ixxik  is  divided  into  three  parts, 
each  with  separate  characters  and  plot,  a  com¬ 
mon  theme  develops  throughout:  W'hat  sense 
do  life  and  its  complexities  make?  The  reader 
concludes  ( 1 )  that  motiv.ition  is  absent  from 
the  action  and  reactions  of  char.icters,  or  (2) 
that  he  has  slippetl  into  a  never-never  land 
where  motivation  is  not  constant  or  predict¬ 
able,  or  (?)  that  the  author  had  a  message  to 
which  the  plot  becomes  subservient,  and  ac¬ 
tion  is  manipulated  to  supfxirt  the  theme. 
.Many  profound  questions  are  raised.  Appar¬ 
ently  the  author’s  most  satisfactory  answer  to 
the  riddle  of  life  is  death.  Peter  Veltman 
Wheaton  College 


**  Tomas  de  Bhaldraithc,  ed.  Ntiascealaiocht, 
1940-1950.  Dublin.  Sairscal  &  Dill.  1952. 
176  pages.  8/6. 

In  this  attractive  little  volume  Professor 
Thomas  Waldron,  I^ecturer  in  Irish  at  the  Na¬ 
tional  University  in  Dublin,  has  collected  six¬ 
teen  short  stories  in  fiaelic  which  appeared  in 
the  decade  covering  the  Second  W'orld  War. 
He  appends  biographical  notes  on  the  authors, 
who  include  not  only  writers  known  mainly 
within  Ireland  but  also  such  names  as  Liam 
O’F-laherty  and  Frank  O’Connor.  As  Waldron 
observes,  the  pericxJ  chosen  was  a  fruitful  one, 
and  the  equality  of  the  collection  is  high.  We 
particularly  recommend  (ames  .Manning’s 
“The  Man  Who  Turned  Into  a  Tree”  for  orig¬ 
inality  and  grave  whimsy,  and  James  O’Neill’s 
An  Coltir  (“The  Dove”)  lor  sensitivity  and 
true-to-life  dialogue. 

John  P.  Hughes 
Columbia  University 

**  1.  M.  Panagiotojxjulos.  Aichmalotoi.  .\the- 

nai.  Aetos.  1951.  267  pages. 

Written  in  the  first  person,  this  novel  de- 
scrilxrs  the  life  of  a  family  of  two  brothers  and 
a  sister,  left  orphans  at  a  relatively  early  age 
and  brought  up  by  various  relatives  until  they 
are  old  enough  to  fend  for  themselves.  The 
daughter  is  mild  and  placid,  and  so  is  the  nar¬ 
rator.  The  other  brother  is  active  and  bold, 
filled  w’ith  the  desire  for  a  full  and  dangerous 
life.  The  last  part  of  the  story  carries  us  into 
World  War  Two  in  which  the  older  brother 
is  finally  shot  by  the  (lermans  when  they  are 
murdering  hostages.  It  is  a  gtxxl  account  of 
life  in  a  small  community  and  of  the  gradual 
awakening  of  the  young  to  the  calls  of  nature 
and  of  existence. 

Clarence  A.  Manning 
Colum bia  U niversity 

**  Agelos  Terzakis.  Dihos  Theo.  Athenai. 

Aetos.  1951.  319  pages. 

The  title  of  the  novel,  “Without  God,”  ex¬ 
presses  its  essence.  The  central  theme  is  sacri¬ 
fice  in  a  struggle  to  improve  man  and  tragic 
awareness  of  failure;  or,  Marxism  and  disillu¬ 
sionment.  The  hero,  Paradisis,  is  a  .Marxist, 
hut  he  is  only  a  critical  theoretician,  not  a 
“saved”  revolutionary.  “Will  this  result  in  an 
inner  improvement  of  man?”  he  constantly 
asks.  In  his  forties,  he  is  lost  and  desperate, 
and  dies  seeking  salvation.  In  a  broader  sense 
the  novel  offers  a  profound  insight  into  a  se¬ 
rious  spiritual  and  social  problem  of  our  time. 

Thomas  Masl^aleris 
Indiana  University 
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^  Janos  Hcrccg.  Hdrom  haldsz  meg  egy 
molndr.  Noviszatl.  Testvcriscg.  1953.  194 
pages. 

The  twenty-one  stories  of  this  lxM)k  are 
sketches  rather  than  complete  talcs,  dealing 
with  the  lot  of  “little  people”  in  the  Hungarian 
section  of  Yugoslavia.  The  writer  displays  abil¬ 
ity  in  characterization;  plot  seems  less  signifi¬ 
cant.  At  times  his  characters  are  free  agents  of 
their  destiny,  but  in  most  instances  they  are 
victims  of  circumstances.  To  alleviate  sorrow, 
confusion,  jxwerty  they  develop  a  certain 
“philosophy”  al)out  life;  it  serves  their  imme¬ 
diate  needs  in  matters  of  economic  and  social 
adjustment  or  spiritual  orientation.  The  stories 
show  I  Icrceg’s  consideration  for  the  feelings  of 
his  fellow’  men;  in  the  less  successful  pieces  his 
compassion  leads  him  astray  from  the  goal  of 
artistic  unity.  Sometimes  his  subjectivity  in¬ 
trudes  at  the  cx|x:nse  of  authentic  presenta¬ 
tion;  however,  in  his  Ixrst  works  his  imagina¬ 
tion  is  not  defective,  and  he  achieves  his  crea¬ 
tive  aim  to  a  marked  degree. 

Joseph  Remenyi 
Western  Reserve  University 

**  Karoly  Acs.  Kez  a  /(ilincsen.  Novis7.ad. 

Testveriseg.  195?.  124  pages. 

In  a  totalitarian  country,  such  as  Yugoslavia, 
jK)ets  are  prone  to  l>e  fx)litical  proselytizers. 
Nevertheless,  one  encounters  jx)etic  utterances 
which  can  lx-  regarded  in  an  aesthetic  sense  or 
as  manifestations  of  neurotic  anxieties.  Both 
characteristics  are  noticeable  in  the  recent  vol¬ 
ume  of  Karoly  Acs,  the  Yugoslav  Hungarian 
poet.  I  le  tends  towartls  formalism  in  several 
|x)ems  with  the  voice  of  the  poeta  doctus.  Even 
his  sensuous  [xx'tns  seem  primarily  cerebral; 
others  have  a  philosophical  horizon,  unaffected 
by  social  or  economic  doctrines,  although  the 
volume  contains  political  verses,  too.  His  son¬ 
nets  are  technically  flawless;  some  of  his  pcxrms 
are  modeled  on  the  pattern  of  classical  fxxtry. 
VV'hile  his  conceits  are  sometimes  far-fetched 
and  jxxtically  unconvincing,  he  can  produce 
baffling  images  which  are  indicative  of  an 
original  sensitivity.  Joseph  Remenyi 

Western  Reserve  University 

**  I'erenc  Feher.  JobbagyoJ{  unoJ{dl.  Novi- 
szad.  Testveriseg.  1953.  118  pages. 
Influenced  by  Endre  Ady  and  Attila  Jozscf,  the 
noted  Hungarian  |X)ets,  Ferenc  Feher,  who  is 
of  jxasant  stfxk  and  lives  in  Yugoslavia,  is 
gradually  developing  his  own  creative  per¬ 
sonality.  Poverty  and  pastoral  dreams,  the 
loveliness  and  drabness  of  nature,  an  aware¬ 
ness  of  the  oppressive  traditions  of  the  descend¬ 
ants  of  serfs,  the  habit  patterns  of  a  Hungarian 


village,  and  the  vision  of  a  Ixrtter  future,  occa¬ 
sionally  interrupted  by  bitterness,  arc  the  sub¬ 
ject  matter  of  his  verses.  At  times  Feher  is  in¬ 
clined  to  lx  discursive,  but  in  his  Ixst  fxxms 
he  weighs  his  words  carefully  and  gives  images 
which  justify  confidence  in  his  growth. 

Joseph  Remenyi 
Western  Reserve  University 

**  Sverre  Steen.  Det  jrie  Norge.  II:  Pa  Jallit- 
tens  rand.  Oslo.  Cap|xlcns.  1953.  339 
pages.  18.50  kr. 

This  second  volume  of  Professor  Steen’s  his¬ 
tory  of  the  origins  of  iiKxlern  free  Norway  is 
a  singularly  reatlablc  study  of  a  short  but  cru¬ 
cial  |xriod  of  Norwegian  history.  It  deals  with 
the  years  just  Ixfore  and  after  the  coronation 
of  Charles  XIV^  (jean  Hernadottc)  and  the 
struggle  to  maintain  national  dignity  during 
the  difikult  first  years  of  the  political  asso 
ciation  with  Sweden.  The  author  explains  with 
utmost  clarity  the  development  of  the  new 
[xditical  traditions  that  grew  in  the  wake  of 
the  Eidsvold  constitution  of  1814,  and  his 
evaluations  of  men  and  events  show  a  pro¬ 
found  insight  into  the  economic  and  swial 
climate  of  the  age.  Like  the  first  volume,  this 
one  is  well  illustrated  and  provided  with  biblio¬ 
graphical  f(X)tnotes  and  an  index. 

iMurenee  S.  Thompson 
University  oj  Kentuef(y  Ubraries 

**  Marie  Hamsun.  Regnbuen.  Oslo.  Aschc- 
houg.  1953.  378  pages. 

Marie  Hamsun,  second  wife  of  Knut  1  lamsun 
and  twenty-three  years  younger  than  he,  has 
written  a  moving  autobiography.  1  ler  up¬ 
bringing  was  frugal  and  her  life  has  Ixen  one 
of  }x>vcrty  and  of  constant  moving,  while  she 
wanted  above  all  security  and  rest  in  one  place. 
She  subordinated  herself  to  her  husband’s 
genius.  For  example,  he  could  not  lx  told  of 
the  birth  of  one  of  their  children  Ixcause  it 
might  disturb  him  in  his  writing.  Though 
Hamsun  was  intensely  jealous,  she  was  often 
left  alone  when  he  went  away  to  write.  She 
tells  practically  nothing  of  the  five  years  of 
Nazi  cxcupation  of  Norway  during  which  she 
and  Knut  wrote  propaganda  to  aid  the  in¬ 
vaders.  She  resents  the  imprisonment  to  which 
she  was  sentenced  by  a  freed  Norway.  Many 
of  her  husband’s  letters  are  printed  in  this 
liook.  IJv  L.  Smith 

Norman,  ()l{la. 

**  Thorleif  Schjelderup.  Du  sJ^ulle  JorJpres. 
Noen  tanf(er  om  Jrihet.  Oslo,  ('appclcns. 
1952.  151  pages. 

Thorleif  Schjelderup,  the  well  known  ski 
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i unifier,  made  his  literary  debut  in  1950  with 
an  autohigraphical  work,  Fra  spr0ytehopp  til 
Planica,  and  in  the  present  volume  he  ad¬ 
dresses  himself  to  the  youth  of  Norway  with 
a  direct  and  apfxraling  honesty.  He  deals  stern¬ 
ly  an<l  uncompromisingly  with  topics  such  as 
fKtlitical  and  moral  puritanism,  racial  preju- 
<lice,  sex  education,  and  the  essentials  of  self 
resfiect.  He  is  not  an  evangelist,  but  rather,  as 
Sigurd  Hoel  says  in  his  introduction,  “He  sits 
down,  plays  his  tune,  and  hofxrs  that  some  of 
those  walled  up  within  will  come  out  in  the 
ofien  and  liegin  to  dance.”  Schjelderup’s  is  a 
hofieful,  courageous  message  that  might  have 
licen  addressed  to  the  youth  of  the  world  as 
well  as  to  the  youth  of  Norway. 

iMurence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentuef^y  libraries 

Manuel  Bandeira.  Convolves  Dias.  Rio  de 

laneiro.  I’ongetti.  1952.  233  pages. 

Tlie  author  is  the  first  to  confess  that  this  IxKik 
adds  nothing  new  to  our  knowledge  concern¬ 
ing  Brazil’s  first  great  romantic  fKK-t.  Taking 
the  best  of  preceding  studies  as  a  basis,  Ban¬ 
deira  has  written  for  the  general  public  rather 
than  for  scholars.  However,  the  syrnp-ithetic 
insight  with  which  a  leading  fxiet  of  our  day 
views  the  life  and  work  of  one  of  his  more 
notable  firedecessors  imparts  to  this  IxKik  a 
fieculiar  interest  and  value.  The  (xirtrait  thus 
drawn  gives  the  reader  an  unusual  sense  of 
intimacy  with  the  man  and  his  observations  on 
the  fir<x:esses  and  devices  employed  by  (ion- 
calves  Diaz  form  an  outstanding  contribution 
to  fxxtic  criticism.  R.  /;'.  I)immicl{ 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Alberto  Ixal.  Retrato  de  Ludano.  Sao 

Paulo.  Saraiva.  1952.  1H7  pages,  (ir.  10$. 
With  afiologies  to  Octavio  de  Faria,  this  work 
might  Ik  termed  comedia  burguesa.  I’he  hero, 
sfxiiled  as  a  child,  tied  to  his  mother’s  apron 
strings  even  after  reaching  his  majority,  has  a 
series  of  business  misadventures,  as  a  result  of 
which,  fleeing  the  law,  he  seeks  refuge  in  Mato 
(irosso.  In  those  primitive  surroundings,  free 
of  feminine  inlluence,  he  at  last  makes  a  man 
of  himself.  Luciano’s  character  is  develojicd 
with  keen  psychological  insight;  while  the  plot 
is  somewhat  conventional  in  outline,  the  in¬ 
dividual  cpismles  are  treated  with  striking 
realism.  A  delightful  sense  of  humor  is  dis¬ 
played  throughout  the  Ixxik,  setting  it  quite 
apart  from  the  usual  contemjxirary  Brazilian 
fiction.  It  is  a  cause  for  sincere  regret  that  the 
author  should  have  died  while  still  a  relatively 
young  man.  R.  Dimmick, 

Washington,  D.  C. 


**  Miguel  Torga.  Didrio  VI.  (xiimbra.  The 
Author.  1953.  20$. 

The  writer,  a  “sensitive  seismograph,  register¬ 
ing  the  tremors  of  the  world  or  his  own,”  func¬ 
tions  critically  from  the  vantage  point  of  a 
calm  and  ancient  European  city,  diffident  and 
proud.  How  does  an  introspective  individual 
in  Coimbra  react  to  nationalism,  to  (Jide’s 
death,  to  Ia‘onardo  da  Vinci,  to  Pascoaes’s  pass¬ 
ing,  to  Spain,  to  Mr.  Truman,  to  the  mass  age.^ 

Anxiety  and  disenchantment,  at  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  death — at  46! — endow  this  volume 
with  a  depth  lacking  in  the  plaintive  earlier 
ones.  But  ail  are  unique  in  that  they  enclose 
|X)ems  still  imlx'dded  in  the  daily  soil  from 
which  they  sprang.  G.  Moser 

Pennsylvania  State  University 

Peider  Lansei,  cd.  Musa  rumantscha:  Musa 
romontscha.  Samedan.  Lia  Rumantscha. 
1950.  301  pages. 

Not  the  least  surprising  feature  of  this  at¬ 
tractively-printed  anthology  is  the  fact  that 
sixty  poets  arc  represented,  with  an  average  of 
six  [XKms  each.  Tfiis  is  not  to  say  that  the 
entire  Romansh-speaking  population  of  Swit- 
erland  (alx)ut  50,000)  devotes  most  of  its  time 
to  the  fruits  of  Pallas  (several  nineteenth-cen¬ 
tury  writers  are  included),  but  the  output  is 
nonetheless  impressive. 

Aside  from  excellent  introductions  (parts 
of  which  are  also  given  in  French),  the  work 
is  divided  into  two  parts:  Ladin  (i.  c.,  Enga- 
dine,  a  more  precise  term)  and  Rhenish  (an 
excellent  term).  (Jood  biographical  notices  arc 
furnished,  as  well  as  Rhenish-Ladin  and  Ladin- 
Sujicrsylvan  (the  chief  Rhenish  subdialect) 
glossaries. 

The  tone  is  [iredominantly  lyrical,  and  there 
is  great  variety  in  versification.  One  of  the  most 
striking  (and  yet  not  surprising)  features  is 
the  recurrence  of  the  linguistic  theme — the 
almost  nostalgic  pride  of  these  rugged  people 
in  a  language  sfxikcn  by  only  one  per  cent  of 
the  Swiss,  and  yet  officially  on  a  par  with  Ger¬ 
man,  French,  and  Italian.  Such  titles  as  Als 
Rumauntschs  ladins,  A  la  lingua  materna,  II 
lungatg,  etc.,  well  illustrate  the  point.  One 
cannot  help  wishing  these  g<x)d  jx-oplc  well. 

Lawrence  Poston,  /r. 

University  of  Ol{lahoma 

S.  (i.  Pushkarev.  Obzor  russl(oj  istorii. 
New  York.  (Chekhov.  1953.  509  pagcs4- 
1  map.  $3. 

This  is  a  survey  of  Russian  history,  containing 
a  comprehensive  explanation  of  the  chief 
events.  Pushkarev  tries  to  interpret  these  events 
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with  historical  objectivity.  In  j'cneral  a  useful 
manual  on  Russian  history,  on  the  other  hand 
it  is  deficient  in  some  resfjects.  We  must  [X)int 
out  its  lack  of  original  concepts,  its  avoidance 
of  an  explanation  of  the  cardinal  problems  of 
East-European  history  (such  as  the  problem 
of  feudalism  in  the  history  of  East-Europc), 
its  inclination  to  regard  the  history  of  the  peo¬ 
ples  of  Eastern  Europe  as  a  strictly  Russian 
history.  It  seems  to  us  that  Pushkarev’s  book 
does  not  make  complete  use  of  the  historical 
studies  and  publications  of  the  “post-revolu¬ 
tionary”  period.  Leo  Ol^inshevich 

Hollis,  N.  y. 

Arne  Rergstrand.  Songes.  Utteraturhisto- 
ris/^a  sttidier  i  C.  /.  L.  Almqvists  dik^tsam- 
ling.  Uppsala.  Appell>erg.  1953.  572  pages. 
ITe  French  w'ord  songes  (“dreams”)  is  the 
title  of  a  lKK)k  of  }X)cms  set  to  music  by  the 
Swedish  romantic  }K)et,  C.  /.  L.  Almi)vist.  The 
present  study,  a  dissertation  of  Uppsala  Uni¬ 
versity,  is  written  as  a  contribution  to  the  study 
of  the  Swedish  romantic  lyric  as  a  genre,  es- 
{)ccially  that  |)art  of  it  which  also  was  set  to 
music  by  the  fK)ets  themselves.  Though  the 
subject  is  small,  the  study  is  voluminous,  com¬ 
prising  pages  of  text,  followed  by  notes, 
bibliography,  and  indices. 

Stefan  Einarsson 
The  Johns  lloph^ins  University 

^  Ove  Nordstrandh.  Den  iildre  svenshu 
pietismens  littcratur.  Stockholm.  Svenska 
Kyrkans  Diakonistyrelses.  1951.  lvii-|-349 
pages.  15  kr. 

This  is  a  monograph  out  of  Collections  and 
Studies  in  the  I  listory  of  the  Swedish  Church, 
describing  the  literature  of  the  older  Pietism  in 
Sweden,  with  a  summary  in  (lerman.  Pietism 
spread  alreaily  lx:fore  1700  through  IxKiks  from 
(iermany,  but  was  s(M)n  met  by  an  ecclesi¬ 
astical  censor  of  IwMjks.  The  (ierman  authors 
sought  were  SjxTicr,  Franke,  Arnold,  Frey- 
linghausen,  etc.  Several  of  them  were  trans¬ 
lated  into  Swedish,  but  there  were  also  Pietists 
writing  in  Swedish.  After  1727  a  stop  was  put 
to  all  this  by  law'.  In  the  thirties  and  forties  of 
the  ISth  century  Pietism  and  Ilerrnhutism 
grew  strong  in  Sweden,  but  the  author  does 
not  cover  that  })eriod. 

Stefan  Einarsson 
The  Johns  Hopkins  University 

**  Sven  ().  Hergkvist.  Familjebiljett.  Stock¬ 
holm.  Bonnier.  1953.  154  pages.  9.50  kr. 
In  his  earlier  work  such  as  Vandring  till  Ljus- 
bacl{en  ( 1950)  and  Sommarbarn  (1951)  Herg¬ 
kvist  has  revealed  a  tendency  to  describe  the 


w’orld  of  the  sick  and  the  convalescent.  In 
Familjebiljett  the  central  figure  is  again  a  con¬ 
valescent,  an  office  worker  who  is  recovering 
from  a  nervous  breakdow’n.  At  the  nursing 
home  he  meets  a  young  woman  whose  devo¬ 
tion  saves  him  from  the  oppressiveness  of  con¬ 
ventional  society;  but  once  he  is  dismissed,  he 
is  unable  to  adapt  himself  and  plunges  on  to 
disaster.  Bergkvist’s  sensitive  understanding 
of  psychopathic  illnesses,  his  ability  to  trans- 
fK)se  himself  into  the  personality  of  his  char¬ 
acters,  and  his  well  discipilined  style  lend  a 
permanent  value  to  Familjebiljett, 

iMurence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentuel^y  Libraries 

Sara  Lidrnan.  Tjiirdalen.  Stockholm,  Bon¬ 
nier,  1951.  208  piagcs.  12.50  kr. 

This  first  Ixek  by  a  promising  young  writer 
(barely  thirty  years  old)  is  a  peasant  novel  set 
in  V'^asterbotten.  Petrus,  the  central  character, 
is  a  peasant  who  stands  above  his  fellows  and 
attempUs  to  maintain  higher  standards  of  life, 
even  to  strive  for  ideals  that  are  normally 
unknow'ii  in  the  far  northern  rural  communi¬ 
ties.  Nevertheless,  he  is  forced  to  compromise, 
and  life  gees  on  as  lefore. 

Sara  Lidrnan  knows  the  north  as  few  other 
writers,  and  her  portraits  of  peasants  are 
among  the  most  effective  elements  in  her  Ixxrk. 
She  has  a  genuine  gift  for  telling  a  story,  and 
her  style  is  carefully  disciprlined. 

iMwrenee  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentuel^y  Libraries 

Ingelxrrg  von  Rosen.  Kara  Sylvia.  Stock¬ 
holm,  Norstedt.  1951.  H9  prages.  9.50  kr. 
Here  we  have  an  interesting  prsychological 
study,  well  written  in  leautiful,  simpile,  apv 
pealing  language.  Love  is  its  subject.  In  a  let¬ 
ter  to  her  cousin,  Sylvia,  Ragnhild  relates  all 
of  the  circumstances  leading  up  to  the  incident 
for  which  she  is  now  legging  forgiveness.  Her 
mistaken  love  for  Erik,  who  never  got  a  di¬ 
vorce  from  his  wife,  and  its  indelible  impires 
sions  on  her  life;  her  imagined  love  for  David, 
who  in  reality  was  loved  by  Sylvia;  these  are 
analyzed  in  retrospect.  Tfiough  married  to 
another,  she  still  asks  what  the  situation  would 
le,  if  she  had  never  gone  to  America,  if  she 
had  never  gone  to  a  certain  lecture. 

Uly  E.  /,  Undahl 
Knox  College 

Margareta  Suber.  De  otrogna.  Stmkholm. 
Norstedt.  1953.  208  p)agcs.  I  L50  kr. 
Margareta  Suber,  who  in  the  years  immedi¬ 
ately  following  the  war  turned  successfully 
to  writing  travel  lxK)ks  on  France  and  North 
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Africa,  has  here  in  “TTie  Unfaithful  Ones” 
written  her  first  novel  in  six  years,  a  novel 
which  shows  the  skilful  hand  of  the  travel 
writer  as  well  as  that  of  the  raconteur. 

1  ler  scene  is  Rome  of  today  and  her  Romans 
are  of  a  distinctly  modern  variety.  Into  their 
milieu  the  author  injects  a  very  modern  Swed¬ 
ish  >;irl,  Eva,  wife  of  C»ino,  the  son  of  the  mid¬ 
dle  class  family  Orvo  whose  demands  on  the 
j{irrs  freedom,  social  and  religious,  cause  her 
to  relicl.  Through  her  revolt  she  is  led  into  a 
whirl  of  exfierienccs  which  give  Margareta 
SulxT  an  opjxirtunity  to  display  her  undeniable 
knowledge  of  Rome — its  business  offices,  its 
monasteries,  its  race  tracks,  its  film  studios, 
over  all  of  which  there  hangs,  as  may  well  lie 
imagined,  a  touch  of  the  nordische  Froblema- 
tilt,  of  the  tension,  specifically,  mellan  nordisl^t 
och  sydlandsltt,  and  this  indeetl  gives  the  novel 
substance.  Donald  li.  Sands 

Springfield,  Mass. 

**  Stig  Carlson.  Svarta  motiv.  StcKkholm. 

Norstedt.  1953.  79  pages.  8.50  kr. 

Here  is  a  bit  of  Americana,  with  apostrophes 
in  verse  to  Diuis  Armstrong,  Duke  Ellington, 
Ifessie  Smith,  Ixrna  Horne,  Bunk  Johnson,  and 
Mezz  Mezzrow.  Carlson  catches  in  these 
fxiems  the  essential  nature  of  the  Negro’s  musi¬ 
cal  soul  as  well  as  any  Eurofiean  ever  has  done, 
(lerhaps  better  than  any  American.  While  there 
may  be  some  question  alxiut  Carlson’s  inter¬ 
pretation  of  Negro  music  as  social  protest  (in 
part),  there  is  no  doubt  alxiut  his  grasp  of  the 
fundamental  nature  <if  the  Negro’s  spontane¬ 
ous  reaction  to  rhythm,  his  almost  piimitive 
sense  for  self-expression  in  music  and  dance. 
The  collection  will  be  particularly  satisfying 
to  those  who  know  Afro-Caribliean  music,  for 
here  is  a  man  writing  jxietry  in  a  totally  for¬ 
eign  idiom  but  with  the  same  understanding 
of  the  Negro  that  is  revealed  in  the  work  of 
several  modern  Puerto  Rican  and  Cuban 
fioets.  l^wrence  S.  Thompson 

University  of  Kentucl^y  Libraries 

**  Bjorn  Julcn.  Vagspel.  Stockholm.  Nor¬ 
stedt.  1953.  55  pages.  6.25  kr. 

Like  many  another  modern  Swedish  writer, 
Julen  reveals  clearly  the  influence  of  T.  S. 
E.liot,  but  he  is  nevertheless  an  original  and 
forceful  (xiet.  Just  as  in  his  first  collection  of 
{xiems,  Fly^tfursdlt,  he  shows  here  a  fine  sense 
of  mooil  in  his  nature  jioems,  an  elegaic,  medi¬ 
tative  tendency  in  fxiems  describing  death 
(e.g.,  “Nostalgi,”  in  memory  of  Eva  Neander). 
He  is  strongly  inspired  by  the  sea  and  the 
lieach,  and  some  of  the  best  nature  pieces  in 
the  collection  bear  titles  indicating  this  as[iect 


of  his  inspiration.  Julcn  is  a  vigorous,  prom¬ 
ising  young  fx)ct  who  may  well  earn  a  signifi¬ 
cant  place  in  motlern  letters. 

Lawrence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentucity  Libraries 

**  Solvcig  Landquist.  Historietter.  I^und. 

(ilccrups.  1953.  80  pages.  6  kr. 

All  g(x>d  poetry,  especially  poetry  written  in 
the  melodious  Swedish,  ought  to  be  read 
aloud.  Solvcig  Landquist  has  presented  a 
group  of  fifty-one  poems  to  be  enjoyed  thus. 
Written  in  the  romantic  mood  and  in  the  free 
manner  of  the  moderns  they  emanate  more 
sustaining  strength  than  most  contemporary 
jxietry. 

Historietter  is  also  the  collective  title  of  the 
first  group  of  thirteen  (xicms,  which  fathom 
the  problem  of  Eros  in  all  its  forms.  TEc  fol¬ 
lowing  tbirtcen  are  entitled  Sommar  and  per¬ 
haps  are  best  represented  by  “Beverad,”  an 
interesting  formulation  of  the  cosmic  belief 
of  the  romantics.  Fiir^laringar  combines  twen¬ 
ty-five  [X)ems,  many  of  them  variations  of  this 
theme,  not  barring  the  ironic,  and  occasionally 
even  an  adventure  into  the  form  of  the  non¬ 
objective  as  in  “Meditation.”  lcl(o  Iben 

University  of  Illinois 

**  Solveig  von  Schoultz.  /Hit  sl^er  nu.  Stock¬ 
holm.  Wahlstrbm  &  Widstrand.  1952.  91 
pages.  7.50  kr. 

Althougb  Solveig  von  Schoultz  is  not  one  of 
the  more  profound  lyric  |K)ets  of  modern  Swe¬ 
den,  her  verse  is  remarkable  for  her  careful 
cultivation  of  the  gentler  as|>ects  of  nature, 
those  parts  of  life  that  are  comprehensible  even 
to  the  prosaic.  Her  language  is  carefully 
moulded  to  achieve  this  end,  and  .at  times  it 
even  becomes  monotonous,  but  never  hack¬ 
neyed,  never  obscure.  There  are  (Kcasional  bits 
of  symlxjlism  (e.g.,  in  the  ante[ienultimate 
piece,  “Smartan”),  but  it  is  as  transparent  and 
as  obvious  as  her  imagery  in  general,  /lilt  sl^er 
nu  contains  some  of  the  Ix^st  verse  that  Solveig 
von  Schoultz  has  written,  and  it  will  be  recog¬ 
nized  as  such  in  years  to  come. 

iMurence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentudty  Libraries 

(ibsta  Wedlicrg.  Sl^epp  l{ommer  lastat. 
StcKkholm.  LT:s.  195L  100  pages.  7.50  kr. 
Some  fifty-f>dd  }X)ems  in  this  second  collection 
by  (fdsta  Wedberg  establish  firmly  his  claim 
to  being  one  of  the  pioneers  of  Swedish  lyri¬ 
cism  in  the  last  decade.  Indeed,  he  was  writing 
in  the  tone  of  the  forties  as  early  as  19H,  the 
date  of  the  first  piece  in  this  collection.  While 
he  does  not  show  unusual  depth  or  even  ver- 
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satility,  he  has  j^ivcn  us  several  pieces  (particu¬ 
larly  some  of  the  recent  love  poems)  which  will 
have  their  place  in  the  history  of  Sweilish  lit¬ 
erature.  There  is  a  distinct  trace  of  T.  S.  Eliot’s 
influence,  a  fX)int  that  will  give  Wedberg  add¬ 
ed  significance  in  English-speaking  countries. 

iMwrence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentucky  libraries 

^  Nils  Ahnlund.  Stockholms  historia  fore 
Gustav  Vasa.  Stockholm.  Norstedt.  195?. 
580  pages-|-44  plates-f-2  maps.  78.50  kr. 
7’his  first  of  a  two-volume  study,  prepared  for 
Stockholm’s  700th  anniversary  by  the  city’s 
official  historian  and  memlier  of  the  Swedish 
Academy,  licgins  with  the  early  communities 
of  Birka  and  Sigtuna  and  ends  with  the  Stock¬ 
holm  of  1523.  Well  documented,  dramatically 
illustrated,  and  handsome  in  format,  it  is  cul¬ 
tural  history  in  the  widest  sense,  treating 
tojxjgraphy,  etymology  of  place  names,  econ¬ 
omy,  architecture,  and  (x)litical  history  with 
impressive  thoroughness.  The  critic  Frans  Ci. 
Hengtsson  describes  Ahnlund’s  style  as  “re¬ 
markably  engaging,  virile,  unadorned,  preg¬ 
nant,  and  firm.’’  In  short,  this  history  is  a  de¬ 
light  to  the  scholar  and  the  common  reader, 
Richard  fi.  Votvles 
University  of  Florida 

Einnar  Linnarsson,  etl.  Master  Hults 
V armlandshistorier.  Minnen  och  aventyr 
fran  vdstra  Varmland.  Sunkholm.  Wahl- 
strbm  &  W'idstrand.  1952.  185  pages. 
8.50  kr. 

In  1924  Linnar  Linnarsson  liecamc  an  elemen¬ 
tary  school  teacher  in  Faglavik,  a  little  glass 
manufacturing  town  in  V'astergbtland,  and 
there  he  met  an  elderly  craftsman  named  Jo¬ 
hannes  Huh,  Huh  w'as  such  a  skilful  teller  of 
folk  tales  that  Linnarsson  carefully  recorded 
his  narratives.  The  present  compilation  is  a 
valuable  contribution  to  the  rich  literature  of 
the  folk  tale  in  Sweden;  and,  although  many 
of  the  tales  have  been  told  frequently  before, 
they  make  better  reading  than  ever  in  the 
Hult-Linnarsson  version. 

IMwrence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentucky  IJhraries 

«  Ture  Arne.  Svenskurna  och  iisterlandet. 
Stockholm.  Natur  och  Kultur.  1952.  392 
pages.  25  kr. 

Sweden’s  ties  with  the  f)rient  are  exception¬ 
ally  rich,  and  Arne  has  examined  them  in  de¬ 
tail  from  the  standjxjints  of  the  arts,  science, 
ami  commerce.  He  includes  in  his  study  all 
the  peoples  of  the  Far  and  Near  East  from  the 


earliest  times  to  the  present  day.  1  le  includes 
not  only  the  acKentures,  im|)ressions,  ami  con¬ 
tributions  of  Swedes  in  the  Orient,  but  alst) 
those  of  Orientals  in  Sweden.  A  similar  study 
would  be  a  valuable  addition  to  every  Occi¬ 
dental  literature. 

IMwrence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentucky  IJhraries 

**  T|odosiy)  Osmachka.  Kytytsi  chasu. 
I94i-194H,  Neu-L'lm.  Ukrainski  V^isti. 
1953,  134  pages. 

llie  author  of  this  collection  of  (xx-ms  is  doubt¬ 
less  one  of  the  most  talented  and  significant 
[xiets  and  writers  of  prose  of  contemjxirary 
Ukraine,  well  known  in  the  Soviet  Ukraine. 
Only  by  a  miracle  did  he  escajx*  from  a  Soviet 
prison  in  Kiev,  where  he  lost  the  Ixst  years  of 
his  life,  and  he  now  lives  in  the  U.  S.  A.  as  an 
unskilled  workman.  This  collection  of  short 
fxicms  of  varied  {xietical  value  reflects  all  the 
wounds  and  disparate  protests  of  the  poet’s 
soul,  which  desires  to  embrace  not  only  the 
tragedy  of  his  own  perstin  and  his  country  but 
also  the  painful  crisis  of  the  world  and  man 
today.  Some  of  this  “world  sorrow’’  feeling 
recalls  Byron;  indeed,  Osmachka  has  included 
in  his  Ixxjk  three  jxiems  by  Byron  which  he 
has  translated  into  Ukrainian. 

furij  Latvrynenko 
New  York,  N.  V. 

**  Petro  Mirchuk.  Ukrainsku  Fovstanska  Ar- 
miya.  1942-1952.  Miinchen.  (acero,  1953. 
319  pages. 

I’his  is  a  short  history  of  the  Ukrainian  Insur¬ 
gent  Army  (Ukrainska  Povstanska  Armiya — 
U.P.A.).  ()rgani7,ed  in  1942  and  spreacling 
over  the  whole  of  Ukraine,  this  underground 
army  was  fighting  against  the  (»erman  and 
Russian  belligerents  alike.  Since  1945  the  strug¬ 
gle  has  been  continuing  against  Russian  im- 
jierialism.  'Fhe  aim  of  the  army  is  the  revival 
of  a  free  and  indefx-ndent  Ukraine.  The  lxx»k 
presents  many  pictures  and  material  which 
are  of  great  value  to  researchers  in  the  East 
Euro{ican  field.  Yar  Slavutych 

University  of  Pennsylvania 

**  Edmund  L.  King.  Gustavo  Adolfo  Hec- 
cjuer — From  Painter  to  Poet.  .Mexico.  P<»r- 
riia.  1953.  331  pages -j- 3  plates. 

Bccquer,  like  (locthe,  Thackeray,  or  Hesse, 
had  a  painter’s  talent  and  actually  received 
some  art  instruction  Ix-fore  he  turned  to  writ¬ 
ing.  King  investigates  in  the  first  half  of  his  ex¬ 
panded  diKtoral  dissertation  the  visual  ima¬ 
gery  of  Bcccjucr’s  writing  and  treats  intelli- 
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>50011)^,  if  with  pardonable  [tedantry,  such 
ifcccjucrian  themes  as  the  kiss  as  a  symbol  of 
union  with  the  ideal,  the  |K»et’s  longing  to  ex¬ 
press  the  ineffable,  and  his  urge  toward  a  ro¬ 
mantic  transformation  of  reality,  llie  second 
half  of  this  Ixxjk  contains  a  careful  and  cncy- 
clojxrdic  concordance  of  all  significant  words 
and  concepts  in  the  Rimas.  All  very  useful,  but 
not  tcKj  exciting.  Johannes  A.  Gaertner 

luifayette  College 

^  ).  B.  Trend.  Antonio  Machado.  Oxford. 

I)olphin.  1953.  58  pages.  5/. 

The  author,  a  well-known  British  Hispanist, 
has  produced  a  sensitive,  concise  introduction 
to  one  of  Spain’s  greatest  modern  poets  in¬ 
tended  primarily  for  readers  who  know  no 
Spanish.  Onnmencing  on  the  first  page  with 
the  forthright  statement  that  Machado  “was 
a  liberal  and  a  republican,  anti-Marxist  and 
unti<lerical;  and  in  the  Civil  War  he  gave  all 
his  sup|M)rt  to  the  Spanish  government,”  in 
order  to  confute  “tendentious  statements 
which  have  Iteen  published  in  another  place,” 
Trend  briefly  traces  Machado’s  life  anti  jV)etic 
development,  citing  and  translating  from  his 
(Ktetry  and  illuminating  the  text  with  incisive, 
sympathetic  commentary.  ’I'he  author  finds 
more  than  one  resemblance  Ix-tween  Yeats  and 
Machado,  compares  him  to  a  number  of  other 
poets,  ancient  and  modern,  and  studies  the 
[Miet’s  philosophical  orientation.  The  Appen¬ 
dix  contains  some  verse  and  prose  not  included 
in  previously  published  collected  editions  of 
Machado’s  works.  Robert  G,  Mead,  Jr. 

University  of  Connecticut 

**  Joan  (lili.  Introductory  Catalan  Grammar. 

With  a  Brief  Outline  of  the  iMnguage  and 

IJterature,  a  Selection  from  Catalan  Writ- 

trs  and  a  Vocabulary.  New  York.  I  lafner. 
2nd  ed.,  1952.  189  pages 1  map.  $3.50. 
The  six  million  Catalan  sjxraking  Spaniards 
are  one  of  the  most  gifted  and  energetic  races 
in  the  world,  and  their  literature  is  im}X)rtant. 
('atalan  culture  deserves  more  attention  than 
the  Hnglish  and  Americans  have  given  it,  and 
Joan  (lili’s  pioneering  grammar  and  anthology 
is  highly  commendable.  Its  71-page  grammar 
section  is  a  careful  piece  of  work,  hut  it  isn’t 
<]uite  clear  for  what  ty[x?  of  student  it  is  main¬ 
ly  intended.  Such  information,  for  instance, 
as  the  comment  on  the  pronunciation  of  the 
letter  /:  “It  is  roughly  like  the  usual  English 
sound  of  /,  and  nearly  the  same  as  the  French 
j,”  doesn’t  seem  to  be  of  much  use  to  either 


the  exacting  phonetician  or  the  learner  with¬ 
out  a  wide  linguistic  background.  Its  9-page 
“Brief  [Historical]  Outline  of  the  Language 
and  Literature”  is  judiciously  selective.  Its  58- 
page  anthology,  including  selections  from  I3a- 
mon  Llull  in  the  thirteenth  century  to  the 
fifty  two  year  old  living  poet  Tomas  (Jarccs, 
consists  mainly  of  fx>etry;  the  compiler  is  of  the 
opinion  that  “The  [xtets,  no  less  than  the  philo- 
logians,  have  been  responsible  for  giving  the 
language  its  present  agility.” 

TTie  3,500-word  Catalan-English  vocabu¬ 
lary  serves  fairly  well  for  the  reading  of  the 
anthology  and  undertakes  to  furnish  a  selec¬ 
tive  list  of  the  commoner  words.  The  lxx)k  was 
printed  in  Valencia,  and  the  unfortunate  syl¬ 
labic  division  of  a  number  of  English  words, 
as  well  as  some  other  minor  inaccuracies,  arc 
no  doubt  due  largely  to  the  fact  that  printers 
and  proofreaders  were  dealing  with  a  foreign 
language.  R.  T.  II. 

Arthur  Mayer,  comp.  Ameril^anisches 

Worterbuch.  Berlin.  Juncker.  1953.  487 

2-col.  pages.  6.50  dm. 

This  handsomely  printed  little  volume  repre¬ 
sents  honest  labor,  and  could  have  Itcen  made 
very  useful.  The  American-ficrman  section  is 
much  the  largest  part  of  the  Ixxik;  the  CJcrman- 
American  section  (cleverly  lalxrled  “The  Pres¬ 
ident’s  American”)  is  too  slight  to  have  a  great 
deal  of  reference  value.  The  allegedly  equiva¬ 
lent  expressions  in  the  two  languages  often 
fail  to  corres[X)nd  grammatically  (e.g.,  “itch¬ 
ing  CAT  =T  rat  sc  h  base” ;  “sch(M)l  is  out=e/n 
schulfreier  Tag”),  and  there  are  other  bits  of 
l(X)seness  which  arc  unpleasant  if  not  tremen¬ 
dously  imjxjrtant.  But  very  im|X)rtant,  in  this 
reviewer’s  judgment,  is  the  frequent  misin¬ 
formation. 

The  compiler’s  page  headed  “Standard” 
(by  which  he  means  (Juellenvcrzeichnis)  has 
at  least  4  misprints  in  a  list  of  71  titles.  And 
many  times  throughout  the  book  there  are  evi¬ 
dences  that  he  has  misunderst(X)d  his  authori¬ 
ties  (“talk  the  bark  off  a  tree”  doesn’t  mean 
frisch  von  der  l^ber  sprechen;  “down  the 
meat”  doesn’t  mean  das  Fleisch  herumreichen; 
“has  he  got  back  from  his  abroad? — has  he 
gone  on  an  abroad?”  d<jesn’t  mean  anything  in 
any  language,  literary  or  colloquial). 

Nine-tenths  of  the  Ixxik  is  useful  if  rather 
random  information  alx)ut  American  collo- 
cjuial  speech.  But  a  thoroughly  dependable 
manual  of  American  speech  can’t  be  compiled 
in  a  Berlin  library.  R.  T.  II. 
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French 

Ajrique.  XXXI ;253. — Situation  de  "Cagayous",  type 
populatre  d‘ Alger,  Jean  Pomicr;  Henri  F.  V'allct  on 
Hans  Werner  Richter. 

l,es  Annulet  Confereniia.  I.XI:4(). — L'avemr  de  la 
culture  intellectuelle,  (ieorfjes  Duhatiiel;  Maurice  Fa.- 
cande  on  Marivaux’s  /.e  /cu  de  I'amour  et  du  hasard, 
Maurice  Carite  on  Lammenais;  Hcrnard  (Javoty  m 
memonam  Reynaldo  I  lahn. 

Annulet  de  iUnivertite  de  Parit.  XXIII:4. —  Victor 
Hugo  et  I'Allemagne,  ('harles  Dedeyan;  minutes  of 
the  “Rentr^e  solennellc”  of  the  University  of  Paris;  re¬ 
views  of  doctors’  dissertations;  necrology  section;  other 
academic  information. 

le  hayou.  XVIII :57. — Hunt  let  pat  de  Marcel  Proust, 
tJuy  I.avaud;  .ilexandre  Dumat  Filt  et  I'education  qui 
ne  prepare  pat  au  mariage,  Robert  (i.  M.irshall;  Joseph 
Delmelle  on  the  poet  Jean  I.ebrau. 

Le  Bulletin  det  l^ttret.  XVI:  1 54,  155,  156. — Souve- 
nirt  d'un  collectionneur  HU),  I.aroche-t'ardon; 
Henri  Massis  on  .Anna  de  Noailles. — Autour  de  Shake- 
tpeare,  V'.-H.  Debidour;  Andre  Hide  et  Henri  (', tulle- 
min,  Henri  Massis. — Autour  de  Uon  Bloy,  V.-H.  Debi¬ 
dour. 

Cahiert  det  A  nut  de  Han  Kyner.  No.  32. — Du  pan- 
tagruelitme  au  tuhiectiritme:  Rahelatt — Han  Kyner, 
Hem  Day. 

Cahiert  du  Slid.  Xl.:321. — Special  section,  PoHet  de 
P Argentine;  Sur  "l-e  progret  de  I'dme"  de  John  Donne, 
Michel  Hutor;  l-a  htteruture  helge  de  langue  franfaite, 
Rene  Micha;  lean  Tortel  et  la  recherche  de  la  parole, 
Jean  Malrieu. 

Chronique  Sociale  de  France.  I.XI:6. — l,et  effett  de 
la  grande  vtlle  tur  la  ne  rehgieuse,  Joseph  Folliet. 

Im  C.latte  de  Fraiifuit.  IV':3,  4. — lui  montagne  et  le 
th.1  dant  la  langue,  Jean-Yves  Lacroix. — Troit  "grandet 
it  ole t"  franfaitet,  Janinc  Declaron;  /.e  frani  uit,  langue 
de  culture,  anon. 

Cluh  PoHie  54.  No  2.  De  Kinihaiid  au  surrrahsme , 
(I'eorKes-Fannianuel  ('lancier;  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  Jean 
Rousselot. 

Contaett.  III;35. — “Littcraires  et  sociaux.” 

Critique.  Nos.  80,  81. — Im  function  toctale  du 
critique  (discussing  recent  works  by  Nadeau,  (ilauser, 
Paulhan,  Rarthes),  Jean  Picl;  Odette  Audry  reviews 
Nathalie  Sarraute's  Martereau;  l^  phenoni^ne  religieux 
dionytiaque  (I)  (reviewing  Henri  Jeanmaire’s  Dionytot 
and  Adrien  Hruhl's  Ijher  Pater),  Jean  Bayet;  Robert 
I'ampbell  on  the  philosophy  of  Ferdinand  AUjui^; 
L'ettence  du  totalitaritme  (iliscussinK  recent  topical 
works  in  F.n>;lisb,  French,  and  (ierman),  Raymond 
Aron. — (Jeorftes  Bataille  on  Pierre  Klossowski’s  Koherte 
ce  toir;  Bernard  Dort  on  Marcel  Jouhandeau;  Cecily 
Mackworth  on  Joyce  ('ary;  Bayet  concl. 

Documentt.  IX:  1,  2. — Im  crise  de  I'humanisme  alle- 
mand  (1),  Heinz  Otto  Sicbur>{;  L'tnjluence  det  lettret 
tovtettquet  tur  la  htteruture  d'Allemagne  orientale. 


Kurt  Werner. — SieburR  concl.;  L'ercjlution  de  la  langue 
allemande  en  zone  tot'iHiqiie,  Walter  Richter;  Rene 
Wintzen  on  Albrecht  Goes’s  futqu'd  I'auhe. 

F.tprit.  XXII:  I,  2,  3. — Pierre  Fmmanuel’s  poem  in 
memonam  Dylan  Thomas;  Le  roman  legend, lire,  .M 
bert  BeRUin;  Pour  un  portrait  de  Drieii  la  Rochelle, 
Rabi. — Sent  et  valeur  de  I'atheitme  actuel,  Jean  I>a- 
croix;  L'art  et  la  catattrophe,  ('amille  Bourniquel;  Du 
haroque  en  htteruture,  Allrert  Bcruiii;  Philotophiet  de 
la  pertonne  (1),  Paul  Ricoeur;  De  la  carohnitation  de 
la  France,  Andre  Ba/.in. — F.st-ce  la  fin  du  idanorisme? 
Philippe  Sabant;  Albert  BcRuin  on  Pierre  F.mmanuel’s 
L'ouvner  de  la  onzieme  heure. 

Fltre  Ijhre.  XV'llI  lOH-OO- 100. — Identite  de  la  phy- 
tique  et  de  la  ptyc  hologie  dans  la  philosophie  indienne, 
Paul  Masson-Oursel;  Originahte  de  la  pens^e  Zen, 
.Andre  Niel;  L’Hernal  present  et  la  niDnoire,  R. 
Linssen. 

Etudes.  L.XXXVILl,  2,  3. — Malraux  ou  la  religion 
de  Part,  Jean  Onimus;  L'itineraire  de  Martin  Heideg 
ger,  Abel  Jeanmere;  Jean  M.iuduit  on  Anouilh’s  L'Alou- 
ette;  Let  prix  htteraires,  Louis  Barton.. — Un  nouveau 
“type”  de  pretre  dant  le  roman  contemporain,  .Andre 
Blanche!;  L'Ulytte  dantetque  et  let  hmitet  de  la  raiton, 
AuRUste  Valensin  (t):  Faut  il  damner  Madame  de 
Sevigne?  Marius-Franijois  (Juy.ird;  Bihnguttme  euro- 
peen,  Rene  Baltus. —  Blanchet  concl.;  Six  anneet  de 
Comedie  Franiuite  ( l'H7-P)'ii) ,  Louis  Barjon. 

/a"f  Etudes  Clattiquet.  XXI  :4. — l.,et  auteurs  ancient 
et  Phomme  d'au)ourd'hui,  .All>ert  Noirfalise;  lot  neii 
vieme  Burolique  de  Virgile,  G.  St^Rcn;  Let  tons  du 
vers  virgihen,  G.  Michenaud;  Seneque  et  Im  Briiyhe, 
FI.  de  Saint-Denis;  Let  langiies  vivantes  au  service  de 
I'humanisme,  A.  Willot,  S.J. 

Federation.  Nos.  108,  100. — De  la  civilisation  medi- 
terraneenne  a  la  civilisation  eiiropeenne,  Rene  (ion- 
nard. — Tolstoi  et  Panarc  hie,  (daude  Harmel. 

France  Atie.  VIILOO,  IX:0|,  02  ‘H.— Kik.iu  Yama- 
ta’s  report  on  the  8th  “Rencontres  Internationales  tie 
(ieneve." — Special  seaum, Saint  Bernard  1  KPH-l  I  ^i). 
— Special  issue,  fjuelques  rninoritet  ethniques  du  S'ord- 
Indochtne,  by  Henri  Roux,  with  the  collalHiration  of 
Tran-Van('hu. 

France-dr^ce.  No.  7. — Ijtteratiire  grecqiie  et  demo- 
cratie  athenienne,  Fernanil  Robert;  Quelquet  proh- 
Dmes  de  la  prose  neo-helleniqiie,  Andre  Mirambel. 

L’Hellenisme  Contemporain.  VII  :6. — Ix'  poHe  Car- 
yotahit,  Tellos  ARras. 

Hommes  et  Mondet.  IX:00,  01,  02. — Anna  de 
Noatllet  et  Anatole  France,  ('hristian  Murciaux; 
L'homme  et  Phistoire,  (ionzaRue  True. — Un  diner  det 
“Six,"  Maurice  Martin  du  (lard;  (leographie  htteraire 
de  la  France,  Dominique  BraRa. — Un  ecrivain  detet 
pere:  Sadegh  Hedayat,  Pasteur  Vallery  Radot;  iMtinite, 
(iaston  Riou. 

io.  No.  13-14. — Antlre  .MiRuel  on  Ren^  C'har;  Jacques 
BuRe  on  Robert  Ganzo;  Pierre  (diabert  on  Roliert  Dela- 
haye;  RoRer  Maurice  tin  Walt  Whitman. 
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fournal  des  Pohfs.  XXIV:  I,  2,  3. — Marcrl  Abra¬ 
ham  in  niemonam  l>iin  Paul  Farxuc;  Ficrrc-I-ouis 
M<>U(|uct  on  Arihur  Haulot;  Im  poestr  d'Ehot,  (jcorjjc 
(lattaui;  Im  le^on  de  Vat^y,  Roln-rt  (ioflin;  Marcel  Lc- 
comte  on  Tristan  Tzara. — Im  theme  du  sunn  dans 
r oeuvre  de  O.  V.  de  /..  Milosz,  Marcel  Ixcomte;  Marian 
Pankowski  m  niemonam  Julian  Tuwim;  kohert 
duielie,  pohe  stoiaen,  Jean  Cassou;  Paul  Dresse  on 
Vincent  Muselli;  Henri  Michaux  et  ses  fanlomes,  Marcel 
I^comte;  (^lerici  on  I.ionello  Fiumi;  Im  depassement 
du  "moi"  en  poesie,  Fernand  Verhesen. — Sur  un  en- 
tretien  avec  Samuel  Beckett,  Marcel  I^ecomte;  I>>uis 
F.mie  on  Huliert  Dulxiis;  Antontn  Artaud  et  I'homme 
maniifue,  Marcel  I^comte;  Coup  d'oeil  sur  la  poesie 
tanadienne  franfuise,  Simone  Routier;  (Claude  I.c- 
ttanttneux  on  Henry  Trcccc. 

1ms  iMnnues  Modernes.  Xf.VIII:  1,  2. — Statutes,  of¬ 
ficers,  information,  alphalKtical  index  of  members,  of 
the  Association  des  Professeurs  de  I.anf^iies  vivantes  de 
|■KnselJ{nement  public. — C^immunications,  informa¬ 
tion,  l><x»k  reviews. 

iMrousse  Mensiiel.  Nos.  473,  474,  47S. — Rene  Bailly 
on  Ivan  Bumn. — Rene  Bailly  on  Hcnri  Bernstein;  Max- 
iimlien  (iauthier  on  Francis  Picabia. — fiaston  Picard 
on  Louise-I'.tiennette  (ierard;  Im  musii/ue  contempo- 
raine  en  Autruhe  et  en  Tchhoslovaijuie,  Famie  Ha- 
raszti;  Jean  Simon  on  Fiufjene  O'Neill. 

Ims  iMttres  Nouvelles.  11:11,  13. — Ailrienne  Mon- 
nier,  Jean  Selz  on  Walter  Benjamin;  Maurice  Saillet 
on  Pierre  Schneider’s  Im  voix  five;  L'KIvire  de  Don 
Ilian,  Micheline  Sauvafte;  Absence  et  presence  d'  Una¬ 
muno,  Fdena  de  La  Souchere. — Malraiix  et  son  musee 
(I),  iiciirncs  Duthuit;  Philip  Younjj  on  orixin  anil  si|{- 
mticance  of  Firnest  Hemingway’s  style;  A  propos  du 
film  "Moulin  Rotine,"  Francis  Jourdain;  Maurice  Na¬ 
deau  on  Trotzky’s  autobiography;  Im  chanson  popu- 
laire  vietnamienne,  Thinh  Kliot. 

Ims  iMttres  Romanes.  VIII: I . — Essai  sur  I’epithHe 
dans  la  "Divine  Comedie,"  Yolande  Alaerts;  Im  rose  et 
la  flciir.  De  facopone  da  Todi  a  Emile  Zola,  Pierre 
(iroult. 

Ijvres  de  Erance.  IV:I0,  II,  V:I. — Ims  ecrivains  et 
la  miisufue  dans  notre  litt^ature  content  poraine, 
Jacipies  Feschotte. — (iabriel  Brunet  on  Yves  (iandon. 

•<Ieorf{es  C'harensol  on  Pierre  Descaves. 

Marsyas.  XXXIV:3()7. — Qu'il  existe  tine  pofsie  pro- 
ven^ale,  Sully-Andrc  Peyre;  A  propos  les  po^mes 
tat  hares,  Denis  Saurat. 

Merc  lire  de  France.  Nos.  I08S,  1086,  1087. — Molihe 
sur  les  treteaiix,  Ren^  Bray. — Idee  d'un  XVII'  si^cle 
ll),  F.mile  Henriot;  Montaigne  voyage,  S.  de  Sacy; 
|.  F.  Anxelloz  on  Rudolf  Kassner  at  eixhty;  Jacques 
Vallctte  on  V'irKinia  Woolf’s  diary. —  Henriot  concl.; 
Stefan  (ieorge,  Jean  Paris;  J.-F'.  Anxelioz  on  Heimito 
Von  DiMlerer. 

Monde  S'ouveau  Paru.  IX:74,  X:75,  76. — Special 
section  on  Neutralism;  Michel  (^arroujies  on  Maurice 
Blatuhot;  Apologie  du  verhahsme,  Aime  Patri;  lat- 
thature  mediterran^enne,  Charles  Autrand;  Ames  et 
terres  iheriques,  Armand  C»uil>ert;  Panorama  du  cinema 
europeen  en  1951,  Henri  AkcI. — Faulkner  le  voyant, 
Michel  ('.arrouges. — Im  nuage  d'inconnaissance,  Michel 
t'arrouKes. 

Notre  Europe.  No.  21. — L'opinion  puhlique  et  les 
"Droits  de  I'llonime,"  anon. 

Im  Nouvelle  Critique.  V'I:S|,  52,  53. — l.'evolution 
de  Serge  I'rokofiev,  Boris  Nestiev;  "Richard  ll,"  plai- 


doyer  ou  proves?  Francis  Cr^mieux. — iJnine  et  le 
"proi'etkult,"  Jean  Kanapa;  Im  politique  cultiirelle  de 
la  Repuhlique  Democrutique  Allemande,  Otto  (Jrote- 
wohl;  L’elaboration  du  neo-reahsme  dans  le  cinema 
italien,  Cieorgn  Sadoul;  Notes  sur  Part  progressiste  en 
Erance  (1950-1951),  O.  Nikitiouk,  V.  Prokofiev. — 
Qui  est  Dom  fiian?  Maurice  Mouillaud;  special  section, 
Problemes  acttiels  de  la  culture  sovtettque. 

Im  Nouvelle  Nouvelle  Revue  Eraniaise.  II:  1 3,  14,  15. 
— Quand  la  morale  se  tait,  Maurice  Blanchot;  Drieii  la 
Rochelle  (II),  Marcel  Arland;  Dominique  Aury  on  re¬ 
cent  French  novels;  Une  demi  heiire  tout  au  plus,  Henri 
Thomas;  Jean  CJrenier  on  Jean  Wahl’s  Traite  de  meta- 
physique. — Dneu  la  Rochelle  (HI),  Marcel  Arland; 
RoKcr  Callois  on  Maurice  Saillet’s  St.-fohn  Perse,  poHe 
de  gloire;  Wladirnir  Weidic  on  T.  F.  Powys;  Mytho- 
poetique,  Marie  Delcourt;  Im  froid  jeune  homme, 
Roj{er  Niniicr;  ei^ht  hitherto  unpublished  letters  by 
Benjamin  Omstant  to  his  cousin  Rosalie. — L'agonie  du 
franyais,  Andre  Th^rive;  Andre  Breton  m  niemonam 
Francis  Picabia;  Drfee,  Don  fiian,  Tristan,  Maurice 
Blanchot;  Terre  benie,  Dominique  Aury;  Musique  con- 
temporaine,  musique  moderne,  Boris  de  SchliK-zcr. 

Im  Nouvelle  Revue  Canadienne.  III:2. — Notes  sur 
la  htterature  de  I'angoisse  et  de  la  revolte,  Pierre- Henri 
Simon;  Franiais,  Americains  ou  Canadtens  (II),  Pierre 
Daviault;  Ims  douze  meilletirs  romans  franfais  du 
XIX'  siecle,  Gerard  Bessette;  L'auteiir  de  "Maria  Chap- 
delaine,"  Win.  Stafford. 

Im  Pensee  Catholique.  No.  29. — Pierre  Bayle  et  le 
catholicisme,  R.  Heutz  de  Lemps. 

Im  Point.  XLVI. — Sjiecial  issue  on  (Jeorges  Braque, 
by  Stanislas  Fumet,  et  al. 

Preuves.  IV;35,  36,  37. — Marcel  Bisiaux  on  Jean  Tar- 
dieu;  Im  correspondence  de  Katherine  Mansfield,  An- 
dr^  Bay;  Im  message  des  lettres  hispano-americaines, 
Jean  Cassou;  Avec  Albert  Camus,  (filbert  Si){aux;  Ims 
vies  paralDles  de  Max  facob,  (Claude  M.iuriac;  Ks- 
quisse  d'une  sociologie  des  prix  litteraires,  Robert  Ran¬ 
ters. — Im  traitement  du  langage  chez  Saint  fohn  Perse, 
Roger  ('aillois;  Dylan  Thomas,  Ocily  M.icworth; 
Hans  Sahl  on  Flugene  O’Neill;  Eaillite  ou  renaissance 
de  I'imagination,  Adrien  Turel. — Fritz  llochwalder, 
Jacques  Lemarchand;  Ims  cas  Andre  Berry,  Yves  (Jan- 
don;  De  iMutrec  a  "Moulin  Rouge,"  Annette  Vaillant; 
Manes  Sjx-rber  on  Czeslaw  Milosz’s  Im  prise  du 
pouvoir. 

Psyche.  VIII  :86. — Maryse  ('hoisy  on  Kikou  Yama- 
ta’s  Im  dame  de  beaute. 

Quo  Vadis.  VII:65-66-67. — .Souvenirs  sur  Madame 
Rachilde  (III),  Auriant;  Richard  iMSclide,  rival  de  Vic¬ 
tor  Hugo,  Maurice  Pierre  Boye;  Regards  sur  I'existen- 
tialisme  (III),  Bernard  Guillemain. 

Revue  de  la  Mediterranee.  XIII :6. — Marcel  Brion  on 
Robert  Schumann;  Im  symbole  dans  le  Divan  Occiden¬ 
tal-Oriental  de  Goethe  (ll),  Georges  Pons;  Im  sens  et 
les  resonances  des  "Confidences  d'une  fille  de  la  niiit" 
(ll).  Cl.  Roger;  M.  Canard  on  A  A.  Vasilicv. 

Revue  de  la  Pensee  Fran^aise.  XIII: I,  3. — facques  de 
iMcretelle  ou  la  pudeur  classique,  Henri  Perruchot; 
Ims  eveilleurs  d'esprit,  Danicl-Rops;  .Arthur  Honegger, 
musicien  cosmique,  Bernard  (Javoty;  I. 'edition  fran- 
(aise  et  le  succH,  Jean-Pierre  Dalmont;  Almanachs 
populaires  et  litt^atiire  de  colportage,  Michel  Ragon. — 
Im  mart  de  Charles  Pegiiy,  Roland  Dorgeles;  Henri 
Perruchot  on  Roland  DorgeRs;  l.'oeutre  litthaire  d' 
Hector  Berlioz,  Jean  Roy. 
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Im  Revue  des  Auteurs  et  des  Ijvres.  XLVII:!,  2. — 
Andre  Oascht  on  Antoine  de  Saint-F,xui>ery. — Maurice 
FraiRneux  on  Charles  Plisnicr. 

Im  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes.  6. — Revue 

dramattque,  Robert  Bourjjet-Pailleron. — Hitherto  un¬ 
published  article  by  Sainte-Beuve,  Des  gljdiaieurs  en 
htterature  (against  Victor  Hugo);  Revue  musicale, 
I  lenri  Busser. 

Revue  des  Sciences  Humaines.  Nos.  72,  73. — /at 
Rochejoucauld:  une  nouvelle  anthropologie,  W.  (J. 
M<K)re;  Les  secrets  d'  "Earline"  Franqois  Michel;  Cinq 
poemts  inconnus  de  Jules  l^forgue,  Pierre  C-apretz; 
Notes  sur  quelques  clefs  du  roman  de  Proust,  L. 
(iuichard;  (leoliers  chez  Charles  Morgan  et  Victor 
Hugo,  Jean-Bertrand  Barrere. — Aspects  inconnus  de 
I'oeuvre  de  Marivaux,  F.  Fieloffre;  Mahly  et  la  posterite, 
K.  Harpaz;  Im  genhe  des  "Maitres  sonneurs,"  Marius- 
Fran^ois  tluyard;  Marginalia  inedits  de  Baudelaire, 
loseph  Bollcry:  sous-marin  ivre  de  Rimhaud, 

(acques-Henri  Bornccquc;  Zola  et  Maurice  de  Fleury, 
lohn  C.  Lapp. 

Revue  d'F.sthhique.  VI  :3. — Art  et  civilisation,  .Ama- 
dee  Ponceau;  Im  danse  chez  les  imaginaires,  X***; 
Notes  sur  la  superposition  des  temps  dans  I'oeuvre  d' 
art,  .VI.  Sauvage;  (ieorges  Huisnian  on  Bernard  Bcren- 
son. 

lot  Revue  du  Caire.  XVI:  1 65,  166. — Valeurs  na- 
tionales  et  valeurs  Internationales,  Ibrahim  M.idkour; 
.Alexandre  Papadopoulo  tin  the  (Jreck  writer  Nicos 
Nicolaiilis. — Pierre  F.mmanuel  in  memonam  Louis 
Parrot;  F'rancis  tie  Miomandrc  on  the  Journal  <it  the 
(Joncourts. 

Im  Revue  Franyaise.  VI:52,  53,  54. — Im  morale  de 
Jean-Paul  Sartre,  Roix-rt  de  Luppe;  special  .section  on 
Venezuela  (of  particular  topical  interest  to  R.A.  read¬ 
ers:  Panorama  de  la  htterature,  Ramon  Di'az-Sinchcz). 
— L'apport  de  Molih'e  au  theatre  anglais  du  dehut  de  la 
Restauration  au  milieu  du  XVIIF  siNle,  |.-L.  Loiselet; 
Les  "excentriques”  du  vocahulaire,  lules  Marouzeau; 
special  section  on  Greece  (particularly  for  R.A.  readers: 
Im  htterature  neo-hellentque,  Stelios  Xefloudas). — 
Special  section  on  F'gypt. 

Revue  Internationals  de  Philosophie.  VII :26. — Main 
section  on  Benedetto  Croce,  by  F,  Souriau,  |.  Chaix- 
Ruy,  (i.  Calogero,  M.  Leroy,  L  Rummens;  Une  phe- 
nomenologie  de  la  creation  artistique,  Paul  Philippot. 

Im  Revue  IJherale.  No.  5. — Faut-il  exorciser  les 
philosophes?  ('harles  Mayer. 

Im  Revue  Nouvelle.  X:I,  2. — Cambridge,  university 
aristocratique  et  democratisee,  Andre  Deprit;  Hamlet, 
oil  le  mythe  de  I'lntellectiiel,  .Albert  fierard. — Special 
section,  Psychologie  contemporaine  et  christianisme; 
Franz  Weyergans  on  Henri  homme 

d'Ouessant. 

Revue  Philosophique  de  la  France  et  de  I'F.tranger. 
LX.XIX;l-3. — Art  et  Philosophie,  F.tienne  Souriau;  Im 
singularite  consideree  comme  universel  poetique,  Luigi 
Stefanini;  Recreations  modales  et  superpositions,  Ph. 
Faure-Fremiet;  Im  rhapsodie  et  I’etat  de  verve,  Vladi¬ 
mir  Iank^l^vitch;  Un  demi-siMe  de  peinture:  1900- 
1950,  Pierre  Francastel;  Intentionnalite  et  esthytique, 
Mikel  Dufrenne;  Philosophie  et  poysie,  Jean-Claude 
Margolin. 

Im  Revue  Theatrale.  V'III:25. — "L’ homme  est  la 
mesure  de  toutes  choses,"  Adtilphe  .Appia;  "L'Equipe 
Theatrale"  du  Service  de  I' Education  Populaire  en 


Algyrie,  anon.;  Manifeste  pour  la  definition  et  le  houle- 
versement  du  theatre,  Isiilore  Isou. 

Roman.  No.  10. — Le  temps,  I’espace  et  le  fataliste, 
Michel  Dccaudin;  Signes  et  faits  romanesques,  eds. 

Syntheses.  VIII I,  92. — Special  issue  tievotcil  to 
France;  articles  mainly  of  (Nilitical  interest. — Une  dia- 
lectique  de  Pyvolution,  Maurice  I.ambilliotte;  Vers  une 
phynomynologie  des  rapports  sociaux,  Frederic  /ucker- 
kandl;  Introduction  a  la  symhohque  extreme-orientale, 
Andr^  Allard  I’Ollivier;  Im  science  moderne  et  Pen- 
seignement  par  la  tradition,  M.  F.ngelson;  Pierre 
Paulus's  recollectifins  of  fules  Destree. 

Im  Table  Ronde.  Nos.  73,  74,  75. — ('elia  Berlin  on 
the  late  Denton  Welch's  iliary;  Manes  Sperber  on 
Hermann  Kesten;  Robert  Kanters  on  (iaetan  Picon’s 
L'ycrivJin  et  son  ombre. — Le  "tempo"  de  I'.isie,  Ray¬ 
mond  Schwab;  1ms  enfants  du  capitaine  Verne,  Rob¬ 
ert  Kanters;  Arlette  Laiirienne  on  (Jabriel  Marcel’s  Le 
chemin  de  irete. — Taos  et  son  prophete,  .Andre  Bay. 

Tymoins.  1:3,  4. — ('harles  Vildrac,  et  al,  on  ('laude 
Le  Maguet;  L’ycole  du  suicide,  Fontol;  special  section. 
Mystification  dialectique  et  veritys. 

1ms  Temps  Modernes.  IX:97,  98,  99. — Im  drame  de 
Jack,  laindon  (II),  Maxwell  (leismar;  lai  rentrye  de  la 
Compagnie  Madeleine  Renaud /Jean-ljiiiis  Barrault, 
Ren^e  Saurel. — Ren^e  Saurel  on  Henri  Bernstein; 
Defense  des  prix  littyraires,  Franyois  F.rval;  CJeismar 
concl. — Im  /azz  ne  meurt  pas,  Lucien  M.ilson;  L'influ~ 
erne  du  /azz  sur  la  miisique  europeenne,  Andr^  I  liHleir. 

Im  Tribune  des  Poktes.  VI:27. — Aimy  Cesaire, 
facques  Reda;  lean  M.irkale  on  Andr^  Breton’s  Im  r/e 
des  champs,  Michel  Pierre  on  Paul  Fluard;  liiliette 
Decreus  on  miKlern  British  poetry;  lean  Rouseslot  in 
memonam  Jean  de  Bosch^re. 

L'Unique.  Nos.  79-80,  81-82. — Im  cas  De  Sade, 
F!.  Armanil. — Science  et  idyologiques,  Marcel  Duliois. 

Vie.  1953:6. — L’apport  de  Ryzance  en  Suisse,  Ar- 
mand  Gaspard. 

Vie  et  iMngage.  Nos.  22,  24,  24. — Im  Marquise  de 
Rambouillet,  Maurice  Rat;  Im  10  juin  IH9H,  une  langue 
est  morte:  le  dalmate,  F.  'Failliez;  Comment  eirivait 
Pascal,  Stylus;  Une  langue  pen  connue:  le  guarani,  Paul 
de  Dony. — Im  langue  franf  aise  en  Haiti,  Pradel  Pom- 
pilus;  Flaubert  et  Michelet  yirivaient  ils  des  vers?  Paul 
('olonna;  Maurice  Rat  on  Vaugelas. — Im  langage 
"siffiy"  de  la  Ctomera,  Allierto  Menarini;  Im  ryjorme  de 
I'orthographe,  A.  Beslais;  Ijtgomachie  et  incorrection 
chez  les  grands  ycrivains  (I),  Rene  Monnot. 

Im  Vie  Intellectuelle.  XXV; I,  2,  3. — lean  Steinmann 
on  Malraux’s  Voix  du  silence. — S[H-cial  issue.  Chances 
de  la  France  (of  special  topical  interest  to  R.A.  readers: 
Plaidoyer  pour  les  relations  culturelles,  Auguste 
Viatte);  Eloge  de  la  pensee  f  ran  false,  Ftienne  Borne. — 
Saint-Exiipyry,  architecte  de  I’homme,  Roger  Pons; 
(Jabriel  Venaissin  on  (^ueff^lec  and  I  leniingway. 

Im  Vie  Spirituelle.  Nos.  39 1,  392,  393. — Religious 
articles. 

German 

Akztnte.  1954:1. — Karl  Markus  Michel,  Walter 
Boehlich,  Ingeborg  Bachrnann  on  Roliert  Musil's  Der 
Mann  ohne  Eigenschaften;  ",  .  .  dichterisch  wohnet 
der  Mensch  .  .  .  ,"  Martin  Heidegger;  Hermann  van 
Dam  on  (ieorg  Buchner’s  Woyzeck- 
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Archiv  fur  Kuhurnfschu hte,  XXXV li.— Das  zwolfte 
fahrhundert  und  die  Antike,  Han^  Licbrschiitz;  7.um 
Thema  der  Auslandsretsen  tm  IH.  und  I'),  fahrhun- 
dert,  Wilhelm  Trruc. 

Atlantis.  XXVIrl,  2,  3. — Indtsihe  Musik.  Fritz  A. 
B«>sr;  Der  Cndex  C.  <1.  fung:  Etne  hedeutende  neue 
fjurlle  tur  Vruhzrit  des  C.hnstentums,  Frich  Hnick. — 
Kolumhianisihe  vorgesihuhthihe  Tetnpel  und  (iott- 
hrtten,  Hiirst  Nachtijfall. — Special  section  on  F’ormosa; 
Dte  Kurttsane  in  der  itahemschen  Kunst,  (J.  F.  Hart- 
laub;  Ijterarisihe  Kurtisanenhilder,  F.  I Imdermann. 

Dte  Riirke.  I't54:l. — Coethe  und  seme  Welt,  anon. 

Regegnung.  IX: I,  2,  3,  4,  5,  (). — Crenzen  (hristluher 
Duhtung,  (ieiiff!  Ileritianowski;  Psyi hoanalyse  und 
Weltanschauung,  W.  Pfeif?er  Belli. — Dostoiewski  und 
die  \1onche,  P.  .Anselm  Riid,  OSB;  Karl- Aujtiist  (»otz 
in  meniortant  Dylan  'Ihoinas;  Wilhelm  Mortmann  on 
I'.  S.  Ivliot’s  Der  (ieheimsekretdr. — Paul  Claudel  schafjt 
Welttheater,  C..  M.  Bachmann. —  I'om  Krankenhett  der 
heutigen  lateratur,  Otto  Forst  <le  B.ittaxha. — Richard 
(^altofen  on  the  Cierman  version  of  Bernanos's  Im  foie. 
—  Vom  (lotteshild  ostktri  hitcher  Mystiher,  I’.  Anselm 
Rud,  C)SB. 

Rodensee  Zeitschrift.  111:2-3,  4. — Hans  Urs  von  Bal- 
thaser  on  Reinhold  Schneider;  Joseph  Bernhart  on 
Peter  Dorfler I'.  M.iftnat  on  F.manuel  Stickelln-r- 
Rer;  Frithjof  Haas  on  composer  Walter  Braunfels. 

R'lnner  llefte.  11:1,  2,  3,  4. —  Mainly  political  ar¬ 
ticles. 

Riii  heret  und  Rildung.  V’I;l-2. — (lemeinsanies  und 
Trennendes  tm  eurnpdischen  Ruchereiwesen  der  (legen- 
wart,  Johannes  l.an>>feldt;  I'on  der  Wtrl(ung  der 
Schonen  lateratur,  Josepli  Peters. 

Rucherschiff.  VI:  I,  2,  3. — F.d.  on  'Hieodor  Heuss 
as  writer  and  publicist;  anon,  on  Bernt  von  Heiscler. 
— Anon,  on  Karl  Heinricli  Wajj^erl. — Hanns  .Arens 
on  Mcchtildc  I.ichnowsky;  anon,  on  .A^nes  MieKcl; 
anon,  on  F’manuel  Stickell)erf{er. 

Das  Deutsche  Ruch.  I‘t5  3:fi. — "NeuerscheinunKen 
der  deutschen  Verlajje.'’ 

Deutsche  fugend.  I:'b — Vielseittge  Rrmtthtingen 
um  das  gute  Ruth  fur  die  fugend,  Hanns  Ott;  Kevo- 
luttondre  Autoren,  F'ritz  Westphal;  Das  ftigendhttch 
als  getstiges  Ahenteuer,  Fritz  I’fetfer;  Der  funge 
Mensih  als  l^ser,  Helmut  Webc-r;  fugend,  lateratur 
und  fugendltteratur,  F.rich  Kastner. 

Deutsche  Ijteraturzeitung.  I.XX1VM2,  I.XXV:  1, 
2. — “Fiir  Kritik  der  internation.ilen  Wissenschaft." 
Reviews  of  scholarly  books. 

Deutsche  Rundschau.  I, XXX: I,  2,  3. — J-alitor  Ru¬ 
dolf  I’echcl  on  his  review's  HOth  anniversary;  Dte 
Situation  der  Soztologie  in  Deutschland,  Wolfftang 
Rothe;  Wilhelm  Kaahe  in  marxistischer  Sicht, 
I-riedrich  Seebass;  Alex  Natan  on  Somerset 
Mauftham  at  ei){hty. — Rudolf  I’echel  on  'fheiHlor 
Heuss  at  seventy;  Der  Amertl(a  Hass,  Manfred 
Georjje;  Ignaz  von  Ddlltnger  und  Ferdinand  (irego- 
rovtus,  Friedrich  Seebass;  Hofmannsthal  und  die 
deutsche  fugend,  Hermann  Uhde-Bernays;  Vlrike, 
Wolfuanx  (Joetz;  Reimann  der  Taucher,  Moritz 
[.ederer. —  Werden  zuviel  Rucher  produztert'*  Karl 
Rauch;  Des  stehzigjahrige  l^erhe,  Hermann  K.isack; 
Das  Romanu’erl(  von  Robert  Farsi,  Max  Huber; 
Rudolf  Karmann  in  memortani  Ivan  Jiunin. 


Dokumente.  X:I. — Henri  Gouhier  on  Claudel’s 
Christophe  Colomh  and  'I'hierry  Maulnicr’s  lot  maison 
de  la  nuit;  F.  Muller  Cionzaicz  on  the  Spanish  discus¬ 
sion  of  Unamuno  and  the  Catalan  ejuestion;  ].  L.  on 
the  work  of  the  late  Paul  Rcjtnier. 

Domino.  No.  3. — Max  W’lldi  on  Hemingway;  Das 
Radio  ist  (l()ein  Fetnd  des  Ruches,  C«.  Frei. 

F.vangelist  her  IJteraturheohachter.  Feb.  1954. — 
Massstdhe  literarischer  Krittl(,  hljj.;  Christian  Ferber  on 
Franyois  Mauriac;  KlassHerausgahen  sett  1945,  Hanns- 
ludwiK  (jcijfer;  Heinz  FIuRel  on  Simone  Weil. 

Forum.  1:1,  2,  3. — "Spring,  Ruh!”  oder  Das  tech- 
nische  (Iruseln,  Heinz  Zemanek;  Die  dsterreichische 
IJteratur  195],  Oskar  Maurus  Fontana. — Alexander 
I-ernet  Holenia  on  Hofmannsthal;  Revolte  der  Mit- 
telmdssigkeit,  Milo  Dor  (followed  by  replies  from 
Oskar  Maurus  Fontana,  Otto  Basil,  Ifans  WciKcl); 
Rilhe  und  IjU,  Wieland  Schmied. — Ideologten  stnd 
ein  Irrtiim,  Karl  August  Horst;  Wenn  Fry  sich  Frei 
schriehe  oder  Das  -y  des  Koltimhus,  Hans  Weigel;  Das 
Plal^at:  etn  Anschlag,  ('laus  Pack. 

Franl(furter  Hefte.  IX;  1,2,  3. — Der  archtmedische 
Pun^t  ist  der  Grist  selhst.  F'ugen  Kogon;  Use  Aichinger 
on  F^nst  Schnabel;  Peter  Stadelmaycr  on  Walter  Meh- 
ring’s  Die  verlorene  Rihliothek- — Tausendjahriger  euro- 
pdischer  Nonhonformismus,  Friedrich  Hccr;  letters  hy 
the  late  F.lisabeth  Langgasser. — Archttel(ten  in  der 
Arena,  Peter  Gundwin. 

Freude  an  Riichern.  V:I,  2. —  Was  tins  not  tut: 
Phantasie.  Faluard  Spranger;  Frighrit  vor  der  Novelle, 
F>ik  G.  Wickenliurg:  (J.  Ulbricht  on  Rudolf  Kassner; 
C'arl  Pidoll  on  William  Somerset  Maugham  at  eighty; 
Resuch  hei  C.orrado  Alvaro,  Karl  Schwedhelm. — Hof¬ 
mannsthal  issue. 

Die  Cegrnwart.  IX: I,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8. — In  der 
Hdlle  Shaws,  M.v.B. — a.g.  on  the  German  Christmas 
(1953)  Ixxik  market. — Dte  Frage  nach  dem  Roman, 
mb. — k.  on  the  late  Hans  Fallada's  Ein  Mann  will 
hinatif. — Bernhard  Guttmann  on  Rudolf  Bultmann; 
M.  V.  B.  on  the  new  edition  of  Friedrich  Sieburg’s 
Gcjtt  in  Frankretch? — Ftlmkontrolle  und  Filmhe- 
wrrtung,  Chr. -Claus  Baer. — Shaw  iiht  sein  Stiick  ein, 
k.;  b.r.  on  Virginia  Woolfs  diary. — Kleist  oder  Schil¬ 
ler?  F.mil  Staiger;  Mamhrins  Helm,  M.  v.  B. 

Grist  und  Tat.  IX:  1,  2,  3. — Heinz-foachim  Hey- 
dorn  in  mrmortam  Thcixlor  Lessing;  Zur  Rewertting 
des  Gristrs  in  unsrrer  Zeit,  O.  L.  Brintzingcr. — Dte 
Starve  der  Drmoltratie,  Fritz  Bauer. — Die  Wandlungrn 
Ufa  Ehrenhurgs,  Jacques  Schaerf. 

Der  Grosse  Entschluss.  IX:  1,  2,  3. — Religious  ar¬ 
ticles. 

Hrute  und  Morgen.  1954:1,  2,  3. — \och  einmal 
Sommernachtstraum,  Heinz  W.  Litten. — Manfred  Hei- 
dicke  in  memortam  Rudolf  Leonhard;  F.dilh  Krull  on 
F.rnst  Barlach;  Notwrndiger  Htnwets  auf  Uspenski, 
Werner  Heinitz. — Gerhard  Rostin  on  the  movie  ver¬ 
sion  of  Thomas  Mann's  Kontglichr  Hohrit. 

Historische  Zeitschrift.  C:LXXVI:3,  CLXXVILL— 
VoHt^ — Stamm — Temtorium,  Karl  Siegfried  Rader; 
Der  erste  Karlistrnkrieg  und  das  Prohlrm  der  inter- 
nationalrn  Parteigdngrrschaft,  H.  Gollwitzer;  Gastrin, 
F.lierhard  Kessel. —  Wesenszuge  der  grirchischrn  Ty- 
rannts,  Helmut  Berve;  Das  Problem  des  Militarismus 
in  Deutschland ,  (Jerhard  Ritter;  Das  Verhaltnis  von 
polittscher  und  gesellschaftlicher  Verfassung  und  dte 
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Krite  des  hiirgcrlu hen  Ijheralismus,  ThciKlor  Schic- 
<lcr;  Fntz  von  Holsteins  Gchetnims,  CJcor^c  W.  F. 
Hall)!art('n. 

Hochland.  XLV'I:3. — Die  todhehe  Cefuhrdung  des 
Stenschen.  Triumph  und  Trjgodie  der  Kyhernetih, 
Karl  Thicme;  Ahhild  und  Verwandlting.  Zur  Ausein- 
andersetzung  mil  der  modernen  Kunst,  FIcrmann 
Krin^s;  Begegnungen  (III),  Carl  Muth  (<■):  Hans 
Hlumcnbcrj?  f)n  Evelyn  Waujih’s  novels;  Rhythmus 
und  Sprache  in  der  Dichtung,  CJerhard  Storz. 

Homo.  IV:3. — “Internationale  Zeit.schrift  fiir  die 
verf{leichende  Riolo^ie  der  Menschen.”  Die  Methoden 
der  Paldopsychologie,  Egon  Frh.  von  Eiikstedt;  Bctriig 
die  Bevnlherung  des  Alten  Reiches  der  Maya  100,000 
oder  13  Millionen?  Use  Schwidetzky. 

Instisut  fiir  Auslandsheziehiingen  Mitteihingen. 
IV:  1-2. — On  German-Spanish  lultiiral  relations. 

Kontinente.  V'II:3,  4,  “i. — On  problems  of  .Africa. 
Asia,  anel  Australia. — Mainly  on  problems  of  ethics 
and  education. — Mainly  on  “illness.” 

linl^s.  111:16,  17,  18. — Hans  Tietvens  on  Henilrik  <le 
Man's  memoirs. — Die  Stniktur  des  jahtschen  Zuhmfts- 
staates,  anon. —  Bedrohiing  diirch  den  Mythos,  1 1.  T. 

Merlfur.  VIIF:1,  2,  3. — (ieheininis  der  Pnesie,  Rudolf 
Borchardt  ft):  Epilog  attf  den  deutschen  “homme  de 
lettres,"  Gustav  Hillard. — Sichthare  (ieschichte,  Theo- 
<lor  Heuss;  Elemente  des  Zwischenmenschlichen,  Mar¬ 
tin  Buber;  Versuch  iiher  das  (iedicht,  H.ins  F.^on 
Holthusen;  "It'o  Uteratur  und  Politik  zttsammen 
fliessen  .  .  .  ."Marjtret  Boveri. — Die  Atomisierung  in 
der  modernen  Kunst,  Max  Picard;  Hofmannsthals 
Turm,  (Jerhard  Meyer-Sichtinfj;  Hermann  Uhde  Ber- 
nays,  Rudolf  Alexander  Schrikler  on  the  Hofmanns- 
thal-Bodenhausen  correspondence;  Der  historische  Ro¬ 
man  in  Italien,  Karl  .August  Horst;  Fiinf  junge  l.yriker 
(1),  Hans  Egon  Holthusen. 

Der  Monat.  Vl;63,  64,  65. — K.  B.  in  memoriam  Dy¬ 
lan  Thomas;  Heinz  Politzer  on  Francis  Scott  Fitz¬ 
gerald;  Herbert  Tauber  on  recent  Dickens  biographies. 
— Die  Aufgahen  der  Ceschichtsschreihung,  Alan  Bul¬ 
lock;  Karl  Kraus  oder  Schwarze  Magie  der  Sprache, 
Erich  Heller;  Das  Unhehagen  an  der  Kultur,  Hans 
Weigel;  Heine  und  Marx,  Ludwig  Marcuse;  Helmut 
Uhlig  on  Gef>rg  Heym. — Karl  Jaspers  on  Kant;  Die 
Freshen  von  San  Clemente,  Franz  Borkenau;  Franz 
Kafkas  Humor,  Felix  Weltsch;  Hilde  Spiel  on  V^ir- 
ginia  WrKilf's  diary. 

Muttersprache.  I‘>54:1,  2,  3. — Die  Sprache  des 
Forschers,  Siegfried  (Jraff;  Die  (iethardsche  Sprach- 
schau,  E.  H.  Budde;  Herder  und  die  deutsche  Sprache, 
Wilhelm  Schoof. — Die  deutschen  Farhzeitwortcr  II), 
Herbert  Kummer;  Stark  und  schwach,  R.iiisch. — l^ute 
und  Formen  unserer  Sprache  als  Urgeharden,  Heinz 
Kloss;  Die  wirkende  Kraft  der  Muttersprache,  Wilhelm 
Schoof;  Kummer  concl. 

Neue  Deutsche  Uteratur.  II; I,  2,  3. —  H'as  liest  West- 
deutschland  (cont.),  Werner  Illrerg;  Die  Kritik  und 
die  Schriftsteller,  Ilja  F.hrenburg;  Lessing  und  die  Na¬ 
tion,  Heinz  Kamnitzer. —  Vorwort  zu  einer  ameri- 
kanischen  Bihhographie,  Thomas  Mann;  Illierg  concl.; 
Ortrud  Meyer  llepner  in  memoriam  Rudolf  Leon¬ 
hard. — Der  junge  Goethe  ah  Satiriker  und  Gesell- 
schaftskntiker,  Hans-Robert  Bortfeldt;  Goethe  tihet 
den  Kaufmann  und  den  Handel,  liirgen  Kuezynski. 

Neue  Deutsche  Rundschau.  I  XIV:4. — Der  Bildungs- 
auftrag  des  christlichen  Dichters,  Reinhold  Schneider; 


Valh'y- Proust  Museum,  Theinlor  W.  Adorno;  Die  Frei- 
heit  der  Wissenschaft — Z.wischen  .Ihwehr  und  Kid- 
rung,  Francois  Bondy;  Samuel  Butler,  Richard  Frieden- 
thal;  Joseph  und  der  Zauherer,  Martin  Bcheim- 
Schwarzbach. 

Neues  Ahendland.  IX;  1,  3. — Tanz  und  Sein,  Margit 
Werres. — Dichtung  und  Welthild,  |.  f).  Zdller;  Thea- 
tersaison  auf  dem  Usetisch,  Heinz  Beckmann. 

Die  Neue  Schau.  XV':  1,  2,  3. — Der  si  hopferisi  he 
Mensch  in  dieser  Gegenwart,  Otto  Heuschele. — E.  T. 
A.  Hoffmanns  Kampf  gegen  die  Aufkidrung,  Ernst  von 
Hippel. — In  Rainer  Maria  Rilkes  letzter  Uindschaft, 
Ruilolf  Adolph. 

Neue  Schweizer  Rundsi  hau.  .XXI  :8,  0,  10,  1 1. — Her¬ 
ders  Welthiirgertum,  Hermann  Uhdc  Bernays;  Nihilis- 
mus  der  Romantik,  Werner  Kohlschmidt;  Puassos 
Monstren,  Hans  Naef. —  Konrad  Banninger  on  Carl 
Spitteler’s  concept  of  Prometheus;  (iiinther  .Anders  on 
•Samuel  Beckett’s  En  attendant  Godot,  Rolf  Schott  on 
Rudolf  Alexander  SihriKler’s  CJerman  reiulering  of  the 
Aeneid;  Willi  Reich  on  Paul  Hindemith’s  Harvard  lec¬ 
tures. — "Die  Irre"  Martin  Heideggers,  Ew.ild  Was- 
muth;  Der  antt-amerikanische  Hexenhammer  anno 
1951,  Ludwig  .Marcuse;  H'as  hedeutete  Johann  Peter 
Eckermann  fiir  Goethe?  Carmen  Kahn-Wallerstein. — 
Eduard  von  Keyserling,  Otto  Freiherr  von  Taube,  Die 
neueren  H'erke  Friedrich  Durrenniatts,  Erich  Br<Kk; 
J.  Lesser  on  Thomas  Mann's  Die  Betrogene. 

Perspektiven.  No.  6. — Issue  edited  by  R.  P.  Black- 
mur.  Der  Schriftsteller  in  der  modernen  Welt,  .Allen 
'Fate;  Mark  Twain,  Herman  Kesten;  F'rancis  Fer- 
gusson  reviews  Robert  Penn  Warren’s  AH  the  King's 
Men,  James  Gould  Co/zen’s  Guard  of  Honor,  Lionel 
Trilling’s  The  Middle  of  the  fourney:  Virginia  Woolf 
und  der  Roman  der  Sensihilitdt,  William  Troy;  Ver¬ 
di's  letzte  Opern:  Die  Spielzeuge  eines  alten  Manner, 
Edward  T.  Cone. 

Die  Pforte.  V:55,  56. — Der  H'ert  des  Wunderharen, 
Kurt  Port. 

Rheinisches  Museum  fiir  Philologie.  X(A'I:4. — Die 
Saturae  des  I'nnius  und  die  ]amhen  des  KaUimac hos, 
Ludwig  Deubner  ft);  Z.u  der  Schrift  des  Eustathius 
von  Antiochien  iiher  die  Hexe  von  Endor,  Felix  Scheid 
weiler;  Eusehius  als  Verfasser  der  "Vita  Constantini," 
Friedrich  Vittinghoff;  Martialis  IX  95  und  Rotas- 
Opera  Quadrat,  !•'.  Dornseitl. 

Die  Sammlung.  IX;1,2. — Oherden  Umgang  mit  Ori- 
ginalen,  f)tto  Friedrich  Bollnow;  Fiihren  und  Warh 
senlassen.  Zur  Krise  des  Bildungshegrifls,  Franz  Bald; 
Deutsche  oder  welthurgerliche  Erziehung,  Hermann 
Rohrs. — Eine  Etnftihrung  in  die  geistige  Uige  der 
franzdsischen  fugend,  Jean  Hoffmann;  l.'art  pour  Part, 
Hermann  Herrigel;  Das  Flnde  der  akademischen  l.ern- 
freiheit?  f)ttol)ert  L.  Britzinger;  Dienst  an  der  Dteh 
tung,  Johannes  Pfeiffer;  Bildung  als  padagogisches 
Problem,  Werner  I.inke. 

Die  Schau  1053:  Nov. -Dec. — Totalitarismus  und 
individuelle  Existenz,  Wilhelm  Anton  fferley;  Ver 
hotene  Kultur  Katalaniens,  Rudolf  Berner;  Der  Schrei 
nach  Dramatikern,  Helmut  H.  Schwarz. 

Die  Schau  (Vienna).  Jan.  1054. — Hermann  Kesten 
on  Ernst  Toller. 

Schweizer  fournal.  XX:  1,  2,  3. — Sport  und  Religion, 
Jakob  Schiltknecht. — Jazz — ein  musikalisches  Genera 
tionenprohlem,  Jan  Slawe. — Rhine  issue. 
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^ihucizer  \toniitthrfre.  XX'XHI;I0,  II,  12. — C<jux 
tUSi,  Arthur  Meyer. — Dus  Prohirm  drr  (ienerattonen- 
I'dge,  .Miihael  I’rjwilin  ll'esidriitsf  hr  /.rttS(  hriftrn, 
Arthur  lUny;  Sordisihr  Ijirratiir,  Fritz  Sth.iufel- 
b<  r^er. 

Sinn  nnd  Porm.  V;6. — f/rgrls  Asthrtik,  CiforK  I.u- 
k.ics;  Portisfhr  Konfrsston ,  |(ih.innes  R.  Bciher;  Vher 
dir  Pmpfindunji  drt  Sihunrn,  Wnlf^ariK  Maruh; 
tiliichu’iinsch  an  luon  Prin  htwangrr,  .Arnold  Zwcijj. 

Siifiimrn  drr  7,rii.  I.XXX:*!,  S,  (>. — Das  M'rrh  Prtn- 
hdd  Sthnndrrs,  Alphons  ll.itninerle;  Philolour  ndrr 
Humanist?  Karl  I'nnen,  S.j. — Prirslrrarstaltrn  in  drr 
Homanhtrratur  drr  (irgrnwart,  liulicrt  Becher,  S.j.; 
Dir  Przahinng  tom  Antuhnst  als  apohalyptischr  <ir- 
sfhichlst'ision  Solou/ru'S,  Antanas  Maceina. —  Drr 
kalhitlisi  hr  Roman  im  hrutmrn  F.nuland  (un  Ciraham 
(ireene  atul  F.velyn  Wau^h>,  Frcdcriik  Stopp. 

T  hrolofiist  hr  /rilsi  hiift.  I.X:6.  X;l. — F.irihritlu  hknt 
odrr  vrrsihirdrnr  " Ixhrhruriffr”  in  drr  nriilrslamrnl- 
luhrn  Throlonir?  B<i  Reuke;  Lukas  und  Kiiripidrs, 
Alfri  d  V'ojfeh;  Das  Tiirkrnf’iu  hirin  Throdor  Ri/dian- 
dm,  Ruthilf  I'fister. — Missionarist hrs  Handrin  Irsii 
nai  h  drm  Kvanurlium  drs  l-ukas,  F.duard  Lohsc;  Dir 
sirhrn  Srligprrisungrn  in  drr  Dffrnharung  drs  lo- 
hannrs,  Werner  Bieder;  Dir  Hriligting  hri  Liilhrr, 
Lennart  Pinoinaa. 

IJnii'rrsitas.  I.\:  I,  2,  L  Das  Krlrhms  lialirns,  Lud¬ 
wig  ('urtius;  Dir  Krisr  von  li  'irklic  hkrit  und  Kunst, 
Fmil  I’reetonus;  Drr  Wnhsr!  nalionalrr  und  iinivrr 
salrr  Lpoi  hrn  in  drr  Musikgrsi  hu  htr  drs  Ahrnd- 
landrs,  Hans  |<iachini  M<iser. — Dir  grgrnu  ariigrn  Auf- 
gahrn  drr  philosophisi  hrn  Porst  hung,  Karl  Jaspers; 
Johann  Srhastian  Hash  und  William  Shakrsprarr, 
(k'orjje  Sam()s((n;  Rohrrt  Miisil  und  srin  Roman  "Drr 
Mann  ohnr  P.igrnschajtrn,"  W'olfd  let  rich  Raseh;  Drr 
Mrnsi  h  auf  drr  Pliuhl,  I  Ians  l-^on  Holthusen. — 
Drills!  hr  Plastik  drs  20.  Jahrhiindrrls:  Barlach — 
Dhmhrmk — Marchs,  Will  (kuhniann:  Drr  Kampj 
zu'ischrn  Tradition  und  Aktualitat  im  Bildungswrsrn 
drr  (irgrnwait,  Hans  Wenke. 

llntrru’rgs.  1‘<54:I. —  Von  Marx  uhrr  Burnham  wo- 
htn*  .Mar>{arctc  vnn  F'ynern. 

Virrtrliahrshrjtr  fur  Zritgrschichtr.  11:1. — Dir  SS. 
Pin  Bcilrag  ziir  Soziologir  drs  S'ationalsozialismiis, 
Karl  ().  I’aetel;  Rrgionalpakir  und  Wrltjnrdrnsord ■ 
ruing,  l.rnst  Frarnkel;  \'on  drr  Dktohrrrrvidiilion  ziir 
"Revolution  von  ohrn,"  Werner  M.irkiTt. 

IVrlislimmrn.  XXIII: I,  2,  L — |.  F..  on  .St<-fan  An¬ 
dres's  Drr  Knahr  im  Brunnrn:  H.  R.  on  F'riedriih  Diir- 
n  nmat’s  literary  Kriminalgrsi  hu  htrn;  A.  S.  on  Wolf- 
nantf  KiK'ppen’s  Das  Trnhhaus. —  F.v.  on  luliane  Kay’s 
(diarloltc  von  Stein  novel;  Ulriili  Sedntann  F.iJiielvrt 
on  Jean  (aKteau's  /,e/  rnjants  trrnhlrs:  ss  on  Katherine 
Mansfiehl;  Otto  Heusehele  on  Harry  Martinson’s  Drr 
Wrg  nai  h  (llo<  krnrru  h. — llrnry  Troyats  Russland- 
Romanr,  Alexander  Baldiis;  Werner  Honijf  on  Mane 
Mauron;  F'rika  (Jerlach  on  William  Saroyan’s  Tracy's 

Tiger- 

Writ  und  Wort.  IX;  I,  2,  L— ('hristoph  Mever  on  the 
problem  of  a  German  ,^eademy;  .Alexander  Bahlus  on 
Mary  Webb;  Herlx-rt  Zaml’s  self-|>ortrait. — Dir  Dr- 
kadrnz  drr  Sou'irtlitrraliir,  Hanns  von  Krannhals; 
Ottotiartner  on  Hermann  Kasaek’s  Pdlschungrn:  Ben- 
no  ReifcnlierK  on  Julien  Green;  Du  htrrruhm,  Walter 
MusehK;  F'manuel  StickcllterKer’s  self  jx.rtrait. —  Vari- 
antrn  und  Wirkungrn  drr  Thratrrkritik,  F'ritz  Kndller; 
Hanns  .Arens  on  Meehtihle  Lichnowsky;  Vom  Sinn  drs 


Zufalls  in  drr  Dichtung,  Fa!>{ar  Grriss;  Druischr  IJtrra- 
tur  in  amrrikanischrn  Dissrriationrn,  Josef  Reding; 
Rudolf  Alexander  Schn'klcr’s  self-portrait. 

Wrstrrmanns  Monatshrftr.  XG-V:!,  2,  L — Paul 
Fechter  on  fJustaf  Griind^ens. —  Vor  rinrr  grossrn  Zu- 
kunft,  I’ascual  Jordan. — Pin  Ordrn  fur  Wissrnschaft 
und  Kunst,  Hanns  Moller- Witten;  Friedrich  Her/.feld 
on  Werner  F^k^- 

Wirkrndrs  Wort.  IV;.?. — Vrrsuche,  Aufgahrn  und 
Moghchkritrn  rinrr  drutschrn  Sprachakadrmir,  Wer¬ 
ner  Benz;  Stahrnm  und  Pndrrim,  Werner  Stapel;  Zu 
(iorthrs  Verskunst,  Wolf^janj;  .Mohr;  Minnrsang  in 
nriirr  Crstalt,  Helmuth  Thomas;  Zur  Brhandlung  drr 
l^rktilre  im  Drutschuntrrruht  drr  Ohrrstufr,  Fritz 
Kranz. 

Wissrnsehaft  und  Wrlthld.  V'II:l-2 — Zur  prage 
drr  Dogmrnrnlu’icklung,  K.irl  R;ihner,  S.J.;  Mrns<  h 
und  Schicksal,  la-opold  Sz.ondi;  Das  Wrlthdd  Pram 
Wrrfrls,  .Atlolf  I).  Klarmann;  Dir  Pinhrit  drr  Wnsrn- 
schaftrn,  Leo  Gabriel. 

Ihr  Znt  im  Biuh.  V'III:I-2,  3. — Dir  "Klassikrr" 
und  wn  ill),  Kurt  Vanesa. — Biichrr  fur  tinsrrr 
Sn  hzrhnidhrigrn,  Willy  Lussni^jK- 

Zritschrift  fur  Drutschr  Philologir.  I.XXlll:!. — 
Xikolaus  von  Dmkrlshuhls  drutschr  Prrdigt  vom  Pi- 
grntum  im  Klostrr,  Hermann  Mcnhardt;  Dir  Spraihr 
drr  drutschrn  PsoW  wahrrnd  und  nach  drm  zu'ritrn 
Wrltkrirg  in  Pngland  und  Kanada,  Friedmar  Geissicr. 

Zritschrift  fiir  Musilf.  GXIV:12,  GXV.l,  2,  3.— 
Singschul  Hrft. — On  the  Mdzrn.-  -On  Musikerzirhting. 
—  fosrf  Haas-Hrjt. 

Zritschrift  fiir  Philosophischr  Forschung.  VIlLl. — 
Kants  Vrrhdltnis  zu  l.x'ihniz  in  drr  vorkntischrn  Pr- 
riodr,  Kurt  Hildebrandt;  Die  Raum  Znt  Prohlrmatik 
in  Aiisrinandrrsrtzung  mil  Kants  transzrndrntalrr  .is- 
thrtik,  Joh.  B.  Lotz;  P.rkrnntms  und  Pntsthndung, 
Helmut  Kuhn;  Hat  dir  Pragr  nach  drm  Sinn  drr  Hr- 
schichtr  srlhrr  rinrn  Sinn'*  fierhard  Stammler;  Ihr 
Krise  drs  Humamsmus  in  Prankrnch,  F'douard  (iran- 
Kier;  Dir  gristigr  Prfahrung  drr  Simone  Wril,  Made¬ 
leine  Davy. 

Zeitwrnde-Dir  Nrue  Fiirchr.  XXV:1.  2,  3. —  Vom 
Xationalgefiihl  drr  Puropder,  Peter  Diirrenmatt;  Orest 
und  Jakoh.  Pxistentialistisc  hrs  und  christlichrs  IVr- 
stdndnis  drr  Person,  Heinz  Zahrnt;  Offrnrr  Horizons 
und  chnsthche  (iewissheit,  Hans  F.>;on  Holthusen;  Zur 
laigr  drr  sou'ietdrtitschrn  Intrlhgrnz,  Franz  Theodor 
Za'ilch. —  Pathologie  drs  Zntgeistes,  Joachim  BiKlatncr; 
Drr  konservativr  Mensch,  Hermann  Ullmann;  H.irald 
von  Koenixswahl  on  Reinhold  Schneider’s  sonnets; 
IriiiK  Fetscher  on  Chaplin’s  lamelight. —  Wahrheit  in 
drr  Dichtung,  Ftluard  I.achmann;  Franz  Schonauer  on 
World  War  Two  in  (Jerman  literature;  l.rhrndigrs 
Hehrdisch,  (Jerhard  Jasper. 

Die  Zukunft.  J‘i‘>-I;l,  2. — Das  riiropdischr  Bruaisst- 
srin,  Karl  0.crnetz;  Prohlrme  drs  .4ufstirgs,  Josef 
Hindels;  Humanismus  und  Sozialismus,  Norlx-rt  Bur^; 
j.h.  on  Arthur  Koestler’s  Pfril  ins  Blaiir. — Das  poli 
tische  Vermd(  htnis  drr  kntschrn  Philosophir.  Ziim  I W. 
Todrstag  Immanuel  Kants,  Ludwig  Fddersch;  fosrf 
l.uitpolds  Sternhild,  Franz  Taucher. 

Spanish 

ahsidr.  ,XVIII:1. — Diaz  Miron,  gran  porta  y  sumo 
artifice,  Alfonso  Mendez  Plancarte;  PI  "Tocotin  mes¬ 
tizo"  dr  Sor  Juana,  Luis  Leal. 
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America.  XI.1!:1,  2. —  Ijteratura  rneiliza  y  moiier- 
tusmo,  Abrjhjm  Ari;is  Larrcta;  Un  pneta  del  Paraguay, 
lustc)  I’astor  Kcni'tcz. — /;/  prohlema  del  indio  en  H<difia 
y  sti  proyeccton  en  la  novela,  Aida  Camutta  Manzuni. 

.irehivo  Espanol  de  Arte.  XXV'IMOl,  102. — l.iiis 
Salvador  Carmona  en  el  real  sitio  de  San  lldefonso  (  Im 
(Iran/a),  Filcc-n  .A.  LortI;  I./)s  zurharanes  de  Marthena, 
lose  Hernandez  Diaz. — lot  iglesia  de  Santa  Maria  de 
Mediavilla,  Catrdral  de  Teriiel,  Leopoldo  Torres  Mal- 
bis. 

Archtvum.  111:2. — "Clarin"  y  “Azorin,"  |ose  M. 
Nfartinez  Cathero. 

Armas  y  l.etras.  X:1 1,  12,  Xl.l,  2. — Siliieta  de  Con- 
gora,. Mfonso  Reyes;  El  cogita  cartesiano,  C'hrisliin  Bru¬ 
net. — Ameriia  en  arte  y  sentimiento,  ('atnpio  ('arpio; 
selections  frf)m  the  poetry  of  .Salvador  Diaz  Miron. — 
.Address  of  f)r.  .Antonio  Tovar  on  the  occasion  of  the 
seventh  centenary  of  the  University  of  Salamanca  of 
which  he  is  Rector. — Don  Erancisco  de  Qiirvedo  y  su 
signification  en  la  literatura  espanola,  lose  I.uis  tie 
UoyoaKa  y  Fscario;  Jorge  Artel,  sangre  del  espintu, 
.Arnariba  del  Valle. 

Asomante.  10S3:4. — Tres  cuentos  para  contar  /unto 
al  fuego.  Frmilo  Abreu  (himez;  tribute  to  lulia  tie 
Burgos  by  |t>se  F'milio  C'mnzalez  and  three  of  her 
piK-ms;  Amor  y  apetito  en  el  teatro  clasico  espanol,  S. 
.Serrano  Poncela. 

Avante.  11:5,  (>. — lyis  grandes  editores  parisienscs, 
Robert  .Aron. — Short  story  l  laj  escapada),  Arturo  Mejia 
Nietti. 

Clavileno.  IV':2-f. — C.ldsicos  y  modernos  en  la  escena 
del  siglo  XX,  .AiiKel  V’albuena  F’rat;  Una  niieva  litera- 
tiira  espanola,  Antonio  Tovar:  eijtht  articles  “cn  la  lubi- 
lacidn  tie  I).  Jf»s^  ffrie^a  y  (Jasset." 

Correo  hterario.  IV:Hri,  V:«7,  80,  90,  91.— /i- 

tcratiira  espanola  attiial  (Fthtorial  attack  on  (ierm.4n 
Arcinicfjas);  C.ongreso  Intcrnacional  de  Poesia  en  Vene¬ 
cia,  Dictinio  tie  C'astillo  F'lejalK'ytia. —  Vestigos  de  Es- 
pana  en  la  ohra  de  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  Francisco  Luis 
Bern.4rilrz. — El  premio  "S’adal"  tiimple  dicz  aifos,  R. 
Santos  Torroclla;  Hatia  iina  literatura  oxigenada  (on 
('harleS'I.ouis  Philippe),  Fdimindo  Meouchi  M.-  Arte 
y  artesania  cn  Hemingway,  A.  ('laveria. — Una  amen- 
cana  en  Pans  ((Jertrude  Stein),  V'i'etor  de  la  Serna; 
Antonio  Mathado  y  aquel  nino  que  yo  fui,  Ismael  Mo¬ 
reno. — Baro/a  al  descuhterto  entre  dos  .4viranetas ,  lose 
Luis  Castillo  Puche;  Entrevista  ion  Cecil  Roberts,  Cesar 
Conzalez  Ruano. 

Criteno.  XXVI:I200,  1201-2,  1203,  120-1,  1205, 
1206,  X,\VII:I207. — Ricardo  (iiiiraldes  en  mi  recuerdo, 
Francisco  Luis  Bernardez.— Christmas  issue;  En  el 
mundo  de  las  palahras.  El  estilo  de  "Im  Celeslina"  y  m 
relation  con  el  plateresco,  C.armelo  M.  Bonet;  Fran¬ 
cisco  Luis  Bernartlez  on  .Alfonsina  Storni. — Editor  hit- 
mano  o  factor  social  en  el  trahapy'  .A^ostino  Cemelli. 
— Diagnosticos  existent sales:  1.  Moral 'del  sexto  man 
damiento,  Nolberto  Alvaro  I-.spini  sa;  Dos  poemas  dr 
Jorge  dr  lama,  luan  ('arlos  Simone  H'ril, 

C'laufle  I’lerre-Utartl. — Errnandrz  Moreno,  porta  para 
todos,  Francisco  Luis  Bernardez. —  Interview  with  the 
p<Kt  Vicente  Barbieri  by  Hu>{o  Fztipiiel  I.ezama. 

Cuadrrnos.  I95‘l:5. — Im  agonia  dr  Don  Miguel  de 
Unamuno,  Benjamin  ('arridn;  Aproxim.icidn  a  la  ohra 
de  Jorge  Lius  Borges,  ,A.  L.  Revol. 

Espiga.  V^L18-|9. — F.  L  Solero,  I’edro  C.  Orjiam- 
bidc,  anti  Davitl  Vihas  tin  Horacio  Quirojta;  Cinco 
portas  fovenes,  Cesar  Rosales. 


Espiral.  Vl:50. — Un  prohlema  practico  de  la  novela, 
I.uis  Fnrique  Pachiin. 

Estiidios.  11:6-7. — Henry  Lemmens  anil  Ceorjte  Mac- 
Fatlflen  tm  Santayana;  Im  poetica  de  Salvador  Diaz 
Minin,  Daniel  S.  Keller. 

Estiidios  Amencanos.  Vl:27,  VII  :2H,  29. — Hispano- 
america  en  el  siglo  XIX,  C'arlos  F.  (airona;  Im  leyenda 
negra  y  el  Jactor  geografico,  Pablo  Herrera  (’arillo. — 
Im  poesia  de  Delmira  Agiistini,  Manuel  .Alvar;  D'Seill 
y  su  teatro,  C.  S.  P.  f). — Colon  y  su  tiempo,  julio  Ira- 
zusta. 

(iaerta  de  la  Prensa  Espanola.  VII  :66,  67. — Im  pole- 
mica,  arma  de  guerra  del  periodista,  Cabino  Alejantlro 
C.arrietlo;  Im  prensa  drahe  de  Marriiecos,  Mohammed 
Ibn  .Azzuz  Haf]uim.  — Periodismo  y  literatura  (inter¬ 
view  with  luan  Perez  Creiis),  S.  l.uenKo. 

llumanitas.  1:2. — El  cancillrr  Ayala,  historiador, 
Clautlio  Sanchez- Alixirnoz;  (ioethr  y  la  historia.  Siis 
/ii/inos  mas  significativos,  Manuel  Lizorulo  Borila; 
Xota  sohre  Juan  del  Eniina  Sayiigties,  Sira  Lucia  (iar- 
ritlo  y  Marcos. 

Ihcrita.  11:1,  2,  3. — Despues  del  aho  catorce,  R.imdn 
.Sender;  E.l  Concordato,  S.ilvailor  tie  M.idari.ixa. — Sm 
prrmiso  de  la  censura,  anon. — Espaha  en  el  iimhral  de 
la  historia,  jean  Casstiu. 

indue  Cultural.  II:H-I5,  111:16-17. — Cesar  Valle/o, 
o  el  Cristo  de  la  poesia,  Cristi'ibal  (Jarces  Larrea;  Im 
novela  et  uatonana:  coniliisionrs  y  afirmiicionrs,  AnKcl 
F'.  Rojas;  Im  literatura  colonial  ei iiatoriana,  Isaac  |. 
Barrera. — Ftluanlo  Zalame.i  Bortla  on  L.iureano 
(idmez. 

indue  de  artes  y  letras.  VIII:68  6't,  IX:70-7I  — Inter¬ 
view  wjth  T.  S.  F.liot,  anon.;  V'lcente  ('arretlano  on  the 
new  prize  winner  Santia^’o  Loren;  F.lena  Botzaris  on 
I.ipanese  literature. — Lar>{e  issue  tlevoteil  to  Pio  B.i- 
roja,  with  articles,  pictures,  critiipies,  and  bibliography. 

Insula.  V'III:96,  IX:97,  98. — Don  Armando  Palano 
Valdes,  Mclehor  F'ern.4n<lez  .Almaj{ro;  lose  A.  Munoz 
Rojas  anil  M.  M:inent  on  Dyl.in  Thomas;  lais  mitos  de 
Camus,  Ricarilo  (iulliin,  Rralidad  y  neorrealismo  no- 
velesco,  CJuillermo  de  Torre. —  E.l  injormr  Kinsey  y  el 
mito  de  Tristan,  |.  Rof  ('arballo;  Antonio  Mejia  tin 
Fdjot's  play  The  Confidential  Clerk. — Ensayo  y  novrla, 
lulian  M.irias;  interview  with  Fuli.an  .Marias  by  Fn- 
rjipie  ('anito;  |u.in  ,A.  (Liya  Nufio  on  the  Hisp.inic 
StK'iety  jn  the  U.  S. 

I,etras  de  Sinaloa.  VII:  36,  39. — Im  miirrte  de  la 
IJorona  hurnto),  Raim'in  Rubin. — Im  solrdad  dr  la 
poesia  sinalornse,  luan  Maceilo  la'ipez. 

lihros  dr  hoy.  111:25-26. —  1ms  letras  en  Haiti,  .Au 
KUste  Viatte. 

El  Ijhro  y  el  Piirhlo.  XVI:  1. — Algunos  aspretos  de 
la  poesia  dr  Salvador  Diaz  Minin,  Franciscti  Monterde. 

IJriia  Hispana.  Nos.  120.  123,  126,  127,  128,  129, 
130,  131. — Vest-jHKket  size  antholo>;ies  of  niiMlern 
verse,  etiiteil  by  Omie  Lobell  anil  lean  .Aristenuieta. 

Mundo  Hispdnico.  VI:69,  VII  :70,  71,  Supplement, 
72. — Pictures,  current  news  ami  feature  articles. — 
Articles  tin  Barcelona. — e/'>*dl  es  el  fiituro  de  la  cultura 
hispiinica?  (interview  with  Alfredo  Sinthez  Bella);  El 
idioma  espanol  en  Israel,  C..  Ramos  (iil. — Si>ecial  sup 
plcment  to  No.  71  iledicateil  to  ('ub.i. —  Im  cirniia 
espanola  y  su  lontrihuiuin  al  mundo  aitual,  Crexorio 
.Maranon. 
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Nuei'u  Kei/nta  de  Filologia  Hitpdnica.  VII:3-4. — 
relanon  meial-muerte  en  los  poemat  de  Garcia  lyjrca, 
R^mon  Xirau;  Ceri/antet  anti-novelista,  I<»s^  F.  Montc- 
Comtemos  del  modernumn  en  la  novela.  Kn- 
riquc  Afulrrson  Imbcrt;  Interioridad  y  exteriondad  en 
Unamuno,  CarKis  Blanco  AKuina^a. 

Poetia  y  Ijetrat.  F:2. — Cri/icos  prohlemus  de  la  cri- 
tica,  Irsus  Arrilano. 

Kenovaa6n.  1:4. — IJteratura  en  la  era  de  TruftUo, 
FV<lro  Rrn^  (>>nti'n  Aybar. 

Repertorio  Americano.  XF.VIIF:10,  IF. — Marti  y  Es- 
puna,  Rub^n  Lancia. — F’cjcms  by  younK  Peruvians. 

Rei'isla.  FF:76,  77,  FFI:100. — Ccsarco  Rodriguez 
Aguilera  reports  a  conversation  between  F,u>{enio  cl’ 
()rs  and  Salvador  F)ali;  Divagacion  en  lorno  a  la  acep- 
cion  tranthumamsta  de  la  cultura  ileirada,  W.  (»on- 
zalez  Oliveros;  1ms  "Didlogos  de  Carmelilus",  de  Ber- 
nanoi,  C;uillermc>  Ortiz. — Los  paiia/es  y  las  flares  en 
la  ohra  de  " Atorin,"  1^  Marquesa  de  Casa  Valdes. — 
Im  pertinemia  del  cunoso  impertinenie,  Juliin  Marlas. 

Rei'ista  Bihliogrdfica.  1:1. — El  lihro  y  el  hhrero,  (J. 
M.iranon. 

Revisia  de  Estudios  Politicos.  Nc».  7 1 . — Espana  en 
I7'i2.  Elondahlanca.  Sii  derrumhamiento  del  gohterno 
y  sits  procesos  de  responsihilidad  politica,  Cayetano  Al- 
cizar. 

Revista  de  Ideas  Esteticas.  Xl:41. — Contrihucion  al 
estiidio  de  los  fundamentos  de  la  Estetica,  F.  Mira- 
Icent  (I);  Desarrollo  temporal  y  sintesis  de  sus  extasis 
en  la  miisica,  ('arlos  Bosch. 

Revista  Hispdnica  Moderna.  XIX:!-4. — Imis  IJorens 
Torres:  Vida  y  ohra.  Carmen  Marrero. 

Revista  Shell.  11:*). — Teresa  de  la  Parra,  Ramcin  Diaz 
Sinchez;  articles  on  arts,  economics,  etc. 

Sur.  Nos.  226,  227. — 1ms  otros  mundos,  F.duardo 
Mallea;  El  amor  en  Graham  Greene.  Sohre  "El  cuarto 
en  que  se  vive,"  Jacques  Madaulc. — El  homhre  Kafka, 
('arlos  A.  (Jcimez. 

trayectoria.  1:1,  2,  3,  4. — Poetry  sheet. 

U.  G.  (UniversidacI  de  Cuadalajara).  No.  2. — Fore¬ 
word  on  hi>{her  education  by  A^ustln  Yafiez. 

English 

Accent.  XIV:  1. — Claudel  and  the  Problem  of  Sacred 
Art,  Wallace  Fowlie;  Sickness  and  Primitivism:  A 
Dominant  Pattern  in  William  Faulkner’s  Work,  Mel¬ 
vin  Backman. 

The  ACIS  Newsletter.  IV:4. — Mortimer  Graves  on 
the  development  of  the  American  Oiuncil  of  Learned 
fscxieties;  UNESCO  .Modern  language  Seminar,  Nor¬ 
man  A.  McQuown. 

The  ,4delphi.  XXX :2. —  Welsh  Dylan,  Gwyn  Jones; 
Richard  ('hurch  on  Dylan  Thomas's  early  pcKms;  Dy¬ 
lan  Thomas  and  Radio,  John  Arlott;  Hilaire  Belloc: 
Ills  lafe  and  His  Poetry,  Reginald  FKcuglas  Jebb;  Vir¬ 
ginia  Woolf,  (Jeorge  Scott;  Neville  Braybrcvike  on 
(ieorges  Bernanos, 

The  American -Scandinavian  Review.  XLII:1. — Chil¬ 
dren  Illustrate  Andersen,  B0rge  Th^fner;  Henry  Hells- 
sen  on  Danish  pantomime. 


The  American  Scholar.  XXI!I:2. — The  Practice  of 
Biography,  Harold  Nicolson;  Sinclair  iMwis:  A  Por¬ 
trait,  Frederick  F.  Manfred;  symposium  The  Future 
of  Books  in  America,  Irita  Van  Doren,  et  al. 

Americas.  VI  :2,  3,  4. — The  Whitman  Myth,  Fer¬ 
nando  Alegria;  The  House  of  the  Melancholy  Angel, 
f.riccj  Verlssimo. — Three  Haitian  Folk  Tales,  Philippe 
Thccby-M.ircelin,  Pierre  Marcelin;  F.milio  Gonzalez 
Lcipez  reviews  Ijteratura  Boliviana  by  Fernando  Diez 
de  Medina. — Drama  in  Miniature,  Peggy  Munoz;  A 
iMok  at  Dominican  Uterature,  Max  Hcnrlqucz  Urena. 

The  Americas.  X:3. — Silvio  Romero  and  the  Evolu¬ 
tion  of  Uterary  Criticism  in  Brazil,  Alceu  Amoroso 
Lima;  luan  Diaz  Covarruhias:  Mexico's  Martyr-Novel¬ 
ist,  J.  S.  Brushwcxid. 

Annals  of  the  Organization  of  the  American  States. 
V:2. — Minutes  of  (Council  meetings,  reports,  etc. 

The  Antioch  Review.  XIII:4,  XIV:1. — Public  Educa¬ 
tion  at  the  Crossroads,  Robert  ,A.  Skaife. — The  New 
American  Painting,  Geoffrey  Wagner;  Eugene  O'Neill, 
N.  Bryllion  Fagin;  Confession  and  Return,  Murray 
Hausknecht;  The  American  Novel — the  Short  Course, 
Wayne  Carver. 

The  Armenian  Review.  VII:  1. — Original  Transla¬ 
tions  from  Daniel  V aroujean ,  Aram  Tolegian;  Collect¬ 
ing  Armenian  Manuscripts,  H.  Kurdian;  Brdros  Tou- 
rian,  Lexitfi  Minas;  Growth  of  Armenian  Music  after 
Komitas,  Onnig  Berberian. 

The  Aryan  Path.  XXV:  1,  2. — 1  he  Problem  of  Free 
Will  in  Shakespeare,  Roy  Walker;  Americanism  Re¬ 
viewed,  V.  K.  ('hari;  American  and  Indian  Philoso¬ 
phers:  Reciprocal  Interest,  P.  T.  R.iju. — Baldcxm  Dhin- 
gra  on  Lin  Yutang;  Education  in  Our  .Secular  State, 
R.  Bangaruswami;  Some  Problems  of  Islamic  Philoso¬ 
phy,  Fdwin  F..  Calverley. 

Asia.  Ill: 1 1. — Asia  and  the  Western  Mind  (1),  Felix 
Valyi;  An  Approach  to  Sri  Aurobindo,  Rishabhehand; 
ViHnamian  Epic  Uterature,  Kim -Chi;  Pessimism  in 
Vietnamian  Poetry,  Anh  Lien;  Chii  Chu-chen,  Poetess 
of  iMve,  Sung  Nien-Hsu;  Pa  Kin,  Jean  Monsterlect,  S.J. 

The  B.B.C.  Quarterly.  VIII  :4. — The  Italian  Third 
Programme,  Osare  Lupo;  The  Situation  of  the  Broad¬ 
cast  Uterary  Magazine,  John  Wain;  Roy  Walker  on 
broadcast  drama  since  the  war;  Serious  Music  and 
Television,  Kenneth  Wright. 

Blackfriars.  XXXV:406,  407,  m.— Ortega  and 
Christian  Humanism,  F.dward  Sarmiento;  New  Bear¬ 
ings  in  the  "Catholic"  Novel  (on  Donat  (VDonnell’s 
Maria  Cross),  Ian  Gregor. — Rhyme  and  Reason,  Ian 
Davie. — Bilingualism  and  the  Schools  of  Wales,  Idris 
Foster. 

British  Books  of  the  Month.  LXVIIF:I0,  LXIX:  1,  2, 
3. — Discusses  and  reviews  recently  issued  bcxiks. 

The  Cambridge  fournal.  VII:4,  5. — On  the  Introduc¬ 
tion  of  Science  into  Moral  Subjects,  Michael  Polanyi; 
"Indifference"  in  the  Utters  and  Tales  of  Anton 
Chekhov,  Gilbert  Phelps;  Bunyan  and  the  Puritan 
Culture,  L.  D.  Lerner. — The  Utters  of  fane  Austen, 
Frank  W.  Bradbrcxik;  Theory  of  Uinguage  and  Prac¬ 
tice  in  Education,  William  Walsh;  Burke  on  Theory, 
Morton  J.  Frisch;  Achille  Murat:  A  Precursor  of  De 
Tocquevtlle,  Peter  Campbell. 

The  Central  Uterary  Magazine.  XXXVIILI. — The 
Hand  of  David,  R.  Alun  Jones;  A  Hospital  Ubrary, 
Mabel  Speake. 


PERIODICALS  AT  LARGE 


Chicago.  1:2. — The  Paintings  of  Ivan  Alhright,  Oor- 
othy  Bridaham. 

Christian  News-letter.  11:1. — Ilr.  Kinsey  and  Reli¬ 
gion,  Rcinhold  Niebuhr;  Freud,  Philip  Mairct. 

The  Colorado  Quarterly.  11:3. — Robin  W.  Winks  on 
New  Zealand;  The  Causes  of  Puhlic  Unrest  in  Educa¬ 
tion,  Palmer  Hoyt;  The  Press  and  Individual  Kespon- 
sihility,  Doris  Flecson;  Opera  hy  Ear,  Paul  V.  Thomp¬ 
son;  Can  Anthropologists  Discover  National  Charac¬ 
teristics'^  (Jordon  W.  Hewes. 

Commentary.  XV1I;1,  2,  3. — Yorl^ville,  Twenty 
Years  After,  Gerard  H.  Wilk. — The  Quest  for  the 
Grand  Moral  Synthesis,  Robert  (Jorham  Davis. — The 
Hot  War  Over  Our  Schools,  Spencer  Brown;  Ereud  and 
Boas:  Secular  Rahhis?  Stanley  Fd^ar  Hyman. 

Confluence.  111:1. — The  Role  of  Science,  Part  I 
(with  contributions  by  Max  Bense  on  the  lanftu.ifte  of 
philosophy;  Barbara  Wootton  on  impact  of  social  sci¬ 
ences  on  political  practice;  Karl  W.  lieutsch  on  scien¬ 
tific  and  humanistic  knowlcd>te;  Ivor  A.  Richards  on 
aftreement  between  literary  criticism  and  some  of  the 
sciences);  The  Problem  of  Minorities,  Part  ll  (CJorrado 
Alvaro  on  Southern  Italy;  Balkrishna  Gokhalc  on  In¬ 
dia;  F.rich  Lueth  on  the  (Jerman  lews;  Ralph  McGill, 
Lillian  Smith  on  American  South. 

Cross  Currents.  IV;2. — Sociology  as  a  Science,  Chris¬ 
topher  Dawson;  Promethian  Poetry  and  the  Future 
of  Atheism,  Michel  Carroufjes;  On  the  Tragic,  M.ix 
Scheler. 

The  Dalhousie  Review.  XX.XIII:4.— TAe  Flight  of 
Dragon  Cloud,  Frances  Keely,  Youn>;hiil  Kan^; 
C.  W.  M.  Geil  on  Albert  Schweitzer  (Part  II);  The 
Cultivation  of  Disbelief,  Herbert  M.  Orrell. 

Departure.  11:5. — ‘‘.A  Magazine  of  Literature  and  the 
Arts.”  Poetry  and  the  " Arriere-Garde,"  anon.;  M.iri- 
anne  Leibholz  on  Manfred  Hausmann  and  Hans  F-gon 
Holthusen. 

Diogenes.  No.  4. — Dante  and  His  Time,  G.  A.  Bor- 
gese  (I);  Aesthetics  and  History,  Gaetan  Picon;  The 
Pathos  of  the  Mediterranean  Religion,  Momolina  Mar¬ 
coni;  Animal  Ritual  and  Human  lainguage,  ].  B.  S. 
Haldane;  Current  Problems  in  the  History  of  Art, 
Andre  Chastel. 

discovery.  No.  3. — New  periodical  in  pixket  iKiok 
format,  devoted  to  short  stories,  poems,  and  essays. 

Drama.  No.  32. — Russian  Theatre  Now,  John  Fer- 
nald;  O'Neill  and  His  Plays,  Alan  Wade. 

The  Dublin  Magazine.  X.XX:L — Anglo- Welsh 
Poetry  from  1 5S7  to  IHOO,  Raymond  Garlick;  Art  for 
Wealth's  Sak.e,  Marten  Cumberland. 

Eastern  World.  VIII  :1,  2. — The  English  Ijsnguage 
in  India,  John  J.  Pinto;  The  Chinese  Theatre,  David 
Parry. — Emphasis  on  politics. 

Encounter.  Nos.  2,  3,  4. — Fourteen  letters  by  W.  B. 
Yeats;  Montaigne,  or  the  Art  of  Being  Truthful,  Her¬ 
bert  Luthy;  Ijfe  and  l-etters  in  Rome,  Raymond  Rosen¬ 
thal;  Der  Zeitgeist,  Herbert  Read;  On  laterary  Move¬ 
ments,  Stephen  Spender. — Ghosts  of  a  Renascence,  Ste¬ 
phen  Spender;  fuana  Ines  de  la  Cruz,  Robert  Graves: 
ten  letters  by  D.  H.  Lawrence  to  S.  S.  Koteliansky;  Rev¬ 
olution  and  the  Idea  of  Beauty.  Harold  Rosenberg; 
W.  H.  Auden  reviews  The  Translations  of  Ezra 
Pound. — Symposium  in  memoriam  Dylan  Thomas, 
with  Louis  MacNeice,  et  al.;  Maugham  at  Eighty,  Alec 
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Waugh;  W.  H.  Auilcn  on  (-urt  Sachs’s  Rhythm  and 
Tempo;  ,4  Study  in  Music  History:  John  Morns  re¬ 
views  F.  M.  Forster’s  The  Hill  of  Devi. 

English.  No.  55. — Tallfing  About  Poetry,  Sansom; 
The  Importance  of  Wilfred  Owen,  Howard  Sergeant. 

Essays  in  Crituism.  IV: I. — " Coriolanus" :  Tragedy 
or  Debate?  D.  |.  Fnright;  Aspects  of  Dryden’s  Imagery, 
1).  W.  lefTerson;  Pater  and  the  Victorian  Anti-Roman- 
tics,  R.  V.  Johnson;  Poetry  and  Plain  lainguage:  The 
Verse  of  C.  M.  Doughty,  John  Holloway;  Mystical 
Experience  in  Virginia  Woolf's  “The  Waves,"  Peter 
&  M.irgarct  Havard-Williams. 

lx’s  Etudes  Amfrtcames.  V'III:42. — On  French  Equa¬ 
torial  Africa. 

The  European.  Nos.  II,  12,  13. — fungon  Psychology 
and  Alchemy.  II,  D.  S.  .Savage. — Jacques  Brousse  on 
.Anouilh’s  L'Alouette. — Julius  van  F.rck  in  memoriam 
Henri  de  Man;  Nicholas  Mosley  on  T.  S.  Eliot. 

European  and  Atlantic  Digest.  111:4. — S|>eci.il  section 
on  Canada  (of  particular  interest  to  B.A.  trailers:  The 
Emergence  of  a  Canadian  Culture,  Walter  B.  Herbert). 

The  Fortnightly.  Nos.  1045,  1046,  1047. —  Who  Are 
the  Guilty  Professors?  Helen  T.  Garrett:  British  Boohs 
Abroad,  Lionel  R.  McCJolvin;  Dr.  fling  and  the  Al¬ 
chemists,  Philip  Mairrt. — G.  A.  Henty's  British  Em 
pire,  A.  P.  Thornton;  Western  Civilization,  C.  W.  M. 
(Jell;  Mary  Russell  Mitford  or  The  Constant  Daugh¬ 
ter,  Lucy  Poate  Stebbins. — Young  Contemporaries, 
F.  W.  Wentworth-Sheilds;  The  Fortunate  Travelers, 
Henry  Raynor. 

Four  Winds.  1:2-3. — The  Cause  of  Beauty:  An  Fiqiia- 
tion,  Mary  Shore. 

Freedom  First.  Nos.  20,  21. — Hindu  Philosophy  in 
a  Modern  State,  C.  Rajagopalachari;  A  Postscript  on 
Eugene  O'Neill,  anon.;  Freedom  of  Self  Expression, 
T.  V.  Siibba  R.io. — Dylan  Thomas;  A  Profile,  Rex 
Berry;  The  New  Humanism;  A  Critique,  John  S.  Con¬ 
nor. 

Here  fr  Now.  IV:2. — ’’New  Zealand’s  Independent 
Monthly  Review.” 

The  Hibbert  foiirnal.  LII:205. — Spiritual  Aspects  of 
the  Creation  of  the  State  of  Israel,  Norman  Bentwich; 
The  Radical  French  Critics,  Guignebert  and  Lossy, 
H.  (J.  WikhI;  F.  H.  Heinemann’s  report  of  the  Eleventh 
International  (Jongress  of  Philosophy  at  Brussels,  Au¬ 
gust  1*)53;  Metaphysics  as  the  Creation  of  Meaning, 
11.  P.  Rickman. 

The  Hispanic  American  Historical  Wei'/e«/.XXXIV:L 
— Biicareli  and  the  Interior  Provinces,  Bernaril  Fi.  Bobb. 

Hispanic  American  Report.  V’I:I2,  VII:L — “,A 
monthly  report  on  developments  in  Spain,  Portugal, 
and  I.atin  America.” 

The  Hudson  Review.  VILE — The  Lesson  of  Balzac's 
Stupidity,  Herbert  (Jold;  "Finnegans  Wake”  and  the 
Girls  from  Boston,  Mass.,  Adaline  (Jlasheen;  Two  Per¬ 
spectives  on  European  laterature,  Francis  Fergusson. 

The  Humanist.  XIV:  1,  2. — Discrimination  in  Col¬ 
lege  Fraternities,  Lawrence  BliKimgarden;  Humanistic 
Naturalism,  Harold  H.  Titus. — The  Naturalistic  Hu¬ 
manism  of  fohn  Dewey  and  .Arthur  F.  Bentley,  Sid¬ 
ney  Ratner. 

The  Indian  P.E.N.  XIX:  12,  XX: I,  2.— The  fournal- 
ist  of  Future  India,  Ramananda  Chatterjee. — Perma- 
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nemr  in  iJterature,  K.  R.  Sriniv;isa  lyrn^^ar. — Report 
on  Shritnati  Maitrayc  F)cvi’s  I’.  K.  N.  lecture  (»n  Ta* 
>tore'k  contribution  to  world  literature  and  culture. 

Inferno.  No.  9. — The  Poetry  of  Harold  Witt,  James 
Schevill. 

Intersection.  1:2. — F.ndre  Ady,  Hungarian  Poet,  Jo¬ 
seph  Remenyi;  The  New  Writing  and  the  Old  and 
New  Critics,  John  V.  IFagopian. 

The  fournaj  of  Aesthetics  Sr  Art  Criticism.  XII. -i. — 
The  Design  of  Music,  Carroll  C.  Pratt;  Musical  Form 
as  a  (ieneratwe  Pros  ess,  Willum  S.  Newman;  The 
Image  of  the  Clown,  Wolfjtanjt  M.  Zucker;  The  Roots 
of  the  favanese  Drama,  Justus  M.  van  der  Kroef;  Crea- 
tire  Process  and  Creative  Product:  Two  F.xamples  of 
an  Analogy,  Peter  Heller;  The  Aesthetics  of  "Art  for 
Art's  Sake,"  Irving  Singer;  Baroque  Representation, 
Karhara  Ives  Beyer;  The  License  of  laherty:  Art,  Cen¬ 
sorship,  and  American  Freedom,  John  T.  Dugan;  Aes¬ 
thetic  Choice  as  a  Personality  Function,  Harold  (J. 
Mct'urdy;  Meaning  Range  in  the  Wc/rk  of  Art,  Ber¬ 
tram  Jessup;  Art  and  Reality  in  Russian  "Realist” 
Criticism,  Herbert  E.  Bowman. 

fudaism.  111:1.— C.  Belzalel  Sherman  in  memoriam 
Hayim  (Jreenlrerg;  Revelation  and  Imw  in  the  Thought 
of  Martin  Buher,  Maurice  S.  Friedman;  Freud's  fewish- 
ness  and  His  Psychoanalysis,  David  Bakan;  E'isig  Sil- 
lierschlag  on  the  plays  anti  ptieins  of  M.ittathias  Sho- 
ham;  Form  and  Spirit  in  Bihlical  Ijterature,  S.  D. 
(joitein. 

The  Kenyon  Review.  XVI: I . — foseph  Conrad.  Ill: 
The  Political  Novels  (cont.f,  Irving  Howe:  The  lan¬ 
guage  of  Scottish  Poetry.  Stanley  Ealgar  Hyman;  Icon 
ography  of  Chagall,  Allyn  Weisstein;  (leorge  Orwell 
and  the  Post-Uhera!  Imagination,  Philip  RiefT. 

lines  Review.  No.  4. — Hugh  McDiarmid  tin  the 
tleath  tif  Dylan  Thomas;  .same  tin  Sctittish  fKietry. 

The  Ijondon  Magazine.  1:1,  2,  .1. — New  monthly 
review  tif  literature  etlited  by  John  Ixhmann.  Ed.’s 
forewortl;  T.  S.  Khot's  message;  The  Novels  of 
C.  11.  B.  Kitihin,  L.  P.  Hartley;  Henry  firecn  reviews 
Virginia  Wtiolf’s  A  Writer's  Diary. — l^orca's  Cypsy, 
Michael  Swan;  Ivan  Bunin:  The  Harpstnng  Broken, 
William  Sansom;  IvMik  reviews  by  Rosamonil  Leh¬ 
mann,  Stephen  Speniler,  Rex  Warner,  Francis  Wyntl- 
ham,  William  Plomer,  et  al. — R<il>ert  (Jibson's  l,etter 
from  Pans:  (leorge  Orwell:  Politics  and  (Iciod  Prose, 
Laurence  Brantler:  Louis  MacNeice  reviews  the  late 
Dylan  Thomas’s  Under  Milk  Wood  ami  The  Doctejr 
and  the  Devils. 

The  Marxist  Quarterly.  No.  1. — The  Abuse  of 
Poetry  and  the  Abuse  of  Criticism  by  T.  S.  Fliot,  .Mick 
West;  Fcdk'Song  for  Our  Time'*  A.  L.  Lloytl. 

Meanpn.  .XII:4. — The  Novels  of  Kylie  Tennant,  Dor¬ 
othy  Auchterlonie;  tributes  to  the  memory  of  Bernartl 
O'DowiI  by  Walter  MurtltKh,  et  al.;  Paul  Fluard,  R.  T. 
Sussex;  Reflections  on  Poetry,  James  McAuley;  Report 
on  Musical  Australia,  Arthur  Jactibs. 

Modern  l-angiiage  Forum.  XXXVni:i-4. — .4  Span¬ 
ish  Rip  V'an  Winkle  that  Ijongfellow  Used  as  a  Text, 
William  C.  Zellars,  Jeronimo  Mallo;  (leorg  Brandes 
and  fames  Hunekrr:  A  Cosmopolitan  Fnendship,  Ar¬ 
nold  T.  Schwab. 

Modern  Philology.  LI:3. — Milton's  Paradise,  J.  B. 
Broatibent;  l^opoldo  Lugones:  A  Man  in  Search  of 
Roots,  Dortrthy  McMahon. 


The  Mejnth.  XI:  1,  2,  3. — Theories  of  the  Universe, 
Jtihn  L.  Russell. — Prisoners  of  Time,  K.  M.  Btxith;  The 
"Italianate”  Englishman  (on  Roger  Ascham,  1515- 
15fi8),  IL  FI.  G.  Rope;  A  Note  on  Clerard  Hopkins, 
M.  C.  D'Arcy. — Raymtind  Garlick  on  Dylan  Thomas; 
H.  C».  Schenk  on  I^mennais;  Biography  in  Specimens, 
Shane  Leslie. 

Nine.  IV:L — Pushkin,  Nicholas  Bachtin  (t);  "The 
Wild  Body":  A  Sanguine  of  the  Enemy,  Geoffrey  Wag¬ 
ner;  The  Opera  To-Day,  Frank  Granville  Barker. 

The  Norseman.  XII: I . — Churchill  as  an  Orator  and 
a  Writer,  Wilhelm  Keilhau;  /.  K.  Quigstad  of  the 
iMpps,  Michael  Hutton  Squire;  The  Barn  Theatre  in 
Hedemora,  Thomas  R.  Buckman;  Fretleric  Fleisher  tin 
Fthth  StJtlergran;  Plays  by  Ka/  Slunk,  H.  A.  Koeftietl. 

The  Oklahoma  Quarterly.  111:2. — Education  in 
Egypt,  John  Paul  Duncan;  A  laiok  at  F.gypt,  Bernice 
ff.  Duncan:  The  Modern  Meaning  of  a  liberal  Edu¬ 
cation,  Duane  Roller;  Culture  Is  Where  You  Recognize 
It,  Harrison  Kerr. 

The  Pacific  Spectator.  VIILI. — Report  on  a  Poetry 
Magazine  (Kavita),  Budtihatleva  Bose;  The  Strange 
Philosophy  of  Dorothy  M.  Richardson,  R.  G.  Kelly. 

The  Paris  Review.  No.  4. — John  Phillips,  George 
Plimpttin  interview  Irwin  Shaw. 

Partisan  Review.  XXI: I,  2. — This  Age  of  Conform¬ 
ity,  Irving  Ht>we;  Tradition  and  the  Modern  Age, 
Hannah  Arentit;  Master  l-eger,  Clement  Greenberg; 
Hans  MeyerhofT  reviews  Musil’s  The  Man  Without 
Qualities. — The  Discipline  and  Presumption  of  Max 
Bense,  Francis  Golffing;  Robert  Martin  Adams  tin 
Miittin,  Fmpstin,  anti  Bentley;  Jtiseph  Frank  reviews 
Iris  Murdtich’s  fean-Patil  Sartre  and  J.  P.  Stern’s  Ernst 
lunger. 

Pegasus.  111:1. — “The  Poetry  Quarterly." 

The  Personalist.  XXXV:2. — Some  Philosophical  Im¬ 
plications  of  the  Life  Sciences,  W.  H.  Werkmeister; 
Kierkegaard  and  Sartre,  Curtis  W.  R.  Larstin;  The 
Antinomy  of  Poetic  Truth,  Etlith  Watson  Schipper; 
A  Freshman's  Philosophy,  Carl  &  Maxine  Hamburg; 
Mythos  and  Ethos,  Dtmaltl  Heiney. 

Philosophical  Studies.  V:l,  2. — Some  Remarks  on 
"Synonymity"  and  the  language  of  Semanticists,  David 
Shwayder. — Scientific  Method  without  Metaphysical 
Presuppositions,  Herbert  Feigl. 

Poetry.  LXX.\III:4,  5,  6. — The  Poetry  of  Dylan 
Thomas,  Elder  Olson;  Allen  Tate  on  the  Top  of  the 
ladder,  Martin  Svaglic;  Pound's  Translations,  John 
Etlwards. — John  McCtirmick’s  Ijmdon  l.etter;  John 
H.  Meyer  reviews  Wallace  Fowlic’s  Mallarme. — Re¬ 
views  of  recent  books  of  criticism  and  verse. 

The  Poetry  Review.  XLV:L — Official  publication  of 
the  (British)  Poetry  Stniety.  Symposium  The  Poem 
That  Influenced  Me,  A.  E.  Coppartl,  et  al.;  The  Celtic 
Genius  in  Modern  Poetry,  Stuart  Holroyil;  A  Scot  in 
Argentina:  Walter  Owen,  Poet,  Patricio  Gannon. 

Points.  No.  18. — Hemingway.  The  Remembrance  of 
Books  Past,  Richard  Scaver. 

Quarterly  Review  of  Ijterature.  Vn;4. — Dactyls — 
From  Theocritus,  William  Carlos  Williams;  Three 
laves,  Irving  Freilich. 

Queen's  Quarterly.  LX:4. — 60th  Anniversary  Issue. 
The  Economics  of  Our  (Canadian)  Ijterature,  Robert 
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Weaver;  Music  in'  Candida,  Ettore  Mazzoleni;  Cufiadu 
on  Stage,  Herlx-rt  Whittaker;  Ballet  as  a  Canadian  Art, 
(Juy  (ilovcr;  The  Humanities — Sixty  Years,  A.  S.  I’. 
WiKxIhouse. 

Recurrence.  IV;15. — “A  Quarterly  of  Rhyme." 

Renascence.  VI ;2. — Imagery  of  Light  in  Dylan 
Thomas,  Charles  F.  Knaulx-r;  Simone  Wed:  A  Mission 
in  Chanty,  Ci.  M.  Tracy;  Franz  Kaflfa:  Metaphysical 
Aiianhist,  Heinz  Politzer;  Peguy’s  Madonna,  E.lizalx-th 
(iilniary. 

The  Review  of  Religions.  XLVII :  1 2,  XI.VIII :  I  .—The 
Sources  of  Divine  Knowledge,  Mazrat  Mirza  (ihulam 
Ahmed. — The  Quran  and  Not  the  Gospel  Is  the  New 
Covenant,  Maulana  Ahui  .Ata  lullundhary. 

The  Russian  Review.  X1II:I. —  Milton  V.  Anastos  in 
rnemoriam  Alexander  A.  Vasiliev. 

Scandinavian  Studies.  X.\VI:1. — The  Patterns  of  the 
U'orl;  of  Par  iMgerhvist,  Walter  W.  (iustafson;  Humor 
and  Satire  in  Stnndherg’ s  “The  Island  of  Paradise," 
Adolph  H.  Henson;  The  Vagabond  in  the  lafe  and 
Poetry  of  F.rUt  Axel  Karlfeldt,  Freileric  Fleisher. 

Science  &•  Society.  XVIII;  1. — Humor  in  the  Music 
of  Stravinsity  and  Prol^ofiev,  Norman  ('.aztleii. 

Shal^espeare  Quarterly.  V;I. — The  Convention  of 
Heart  and  Tongue  and  the  Meaning  of  “Measure  for 
Measure,"  john  L.  Harrison;  The  Authenticity  of  “The 
Taming  of  the  Shrew,"  K.  Wentersdorf ;  Proteus,  H'ry- 
Transformed  Traveller,  Thomas  A.  Perry. 

Shenandoah.  V;2. — The  Ethics  of  Censorship,  Rus¬ 
sell  Kirk. 

The  South  Atlantic  Quarterly.  1.111:2. — Lytton  Stra- 
chey  and  French  Uterature,  t'harles  Richard  Sanders; 
Theodore  Dreiser:  l.rtter  \Vriting  Citizen,  Hruce  Oaw- 
foril;  Recent  Sha/(espeare  Scholarship,  Philip  Williams. 

Southern  Observer.  11:2. — laterary  Trails  Through 
the  Southwest:  Oklahoma,  David  |.  Harkness. 

Southwest  Review.  XX,\'IV’:2. — On  the  Nature  of 
Myth,  MiKly  ('.  Hoatri^ht. 

Thought.  XXVI1I:III. — Catholicism  and  Interna¬ 
tionalism.  A  Papal  Anthology,  .Alha  /.i/z.iiiiia,  ed.; 
Heresy  and  Conspiracy  (in  dehate  with  Sidney  Hook 
and  his  Heresy  Yes,  Conspiracy  No),  ('harles  Donahue; 
The  Problem  of  a  Philosophia  Perennis,  [ames  ('ollins. 

Trace.  No.  6. — Annual  ilirectory  of  F.nKlish  l.inKuaKc 
|XK-try  and  little  magazines  appearinx  throuxhout  the 
world. 

The  Twentieth  Century.  (d.V:‘y26. — The  French  Re¬ 
views,  Anthony  Hartley;  The  American  laterary  Re¬ 
views,  William  ).  Newman;  Bourgeois  Cinderellas, 
Mary  Scrutton. 

The  Ukrainian  Quarterly.  IX;-!. — A  Modern  Theory 
of  Nationality,  (-larence  A.  .Manninx:  The  Soviet 
Scholar  and  Communist  Reality,  Nestor  Korol. 

The  United  States  Quarterly  Bejok  Review.  IX:-1. — 
Reviews  of  IvHiks  identified  hy  s(K'cialists  as  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  sum  of  knowledxe  and  experience. 

The  Use  of  English.  V;3. — lafe  in  a  Stereotype  Fac¬ 
tory,  Martin  Maloney;  English  in  a  Modern  Secondary 
School,  Arthur  Harvey:  Poetry  Anthologies  for  the 
Grammar  School,  Winifreil  Whiteheail;  Shakespeare: 
Another  Approach,  MacDonald  F.mslie. 


Variegation.  IX:3i. — ".\  Free  Verse  Quarterly.” 

The  Virginia  Quarterly  Review.  ,XX.X;2. — Germany 
Renascent,  Henry  (airil  Meyer;  “I  am  But  Mad  North- 
North-West,"  R.iymond  Einxlish. 

Voice.  III:4,  5. — "The  Australian  Indei>endent 
Monthly.” 

I'OA.'.^  Bulletin.  Nos.  81,  82,  83. — N.  Sidorov  and 
N.  Ko/iura  on  the  125th  anniversary  of  N.  (J.  Cherny- 
shevsky;  I.  I.  Anissimov  on  Ralxlais;  Chinese  latera- 
tiire  in  the  U.S.S.R.,  V.  Rogov. — I.  Usfjensky  on  Leo 
Tolstoy’s  125th  birthday  anniversary;  The  Tolstoy 
Heritage  in  the  U.S.S.R.,  S.  A.  Tolstaya:  other  Tol- 
stoyana;  N.  T.  Feilorcnko  on  the  C'hinesc  poet  ('h’u 
Yuan:  Prosper  Merimee  and  Russian  Writers  of  the 
Pith  Century,  L.  (ledymin. — Repository  of  Ancient 
Manuscripts  in  .Irmenia,  V.  Nalhandian;  On  the  Ob- 
/ective  Character  of  the  Imws  of  Realistic  Art,  V.  S. 
Kenienov ;  F.  (irosheva  on  Yury  Shajv inn’s  o(M'ra  The 
Decembrists:  laitin  .imencan  Uterature  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  F.  V.  Kelyin. 

Western  Review.  XVIII ;2. — .Saul  Bellow:  The  Evo 
lution  of  a  Contemporary  Novelist,  Ruelx-n  Frank;  The 
Poetry  of  Theodore  Roeihke,  Hilton  Kramer;  Frederiik 
|.  Hoffman  on  SherwiMNi  Anelerson. 

The  Window.  No.  7. — PcKins  by  Pierre  Reverdy, 
Rene  Char,  Francis  Ponge,  lean  (Jenet,  anil  other 
l•■rcnch  pcjets. 

Wings.  XI  ;5. — The  Spark  that  Holds  the  Future, 
Stanton  A.  Colilentz. 

World  Affairs  interpreter.  XXI  V;3. — The  institute 
of  World  Affairs:  Past  and  Present,  |.  William  Rob¬ 
inson. 

Various  Languages 

Kavita.  XVI1I;2. — Dne  of  India’s  leading  literary  re¬ 
views,  featuring  fxictry  and  criticism. 

Perspektiv.  1:7. — Skribent  og  borger,  (Jeorge  Orwell; 
|ohan  Horgen  on  H.  Hranner;  Talenterne,  Ove  Br0ii- 
num. 

Mens  en  Kosrnos.  X:2. — Herauten  van  een  komende 
ti/d,  H.  (iriMit;  Devaluatie  van  de  Rede,  P.  A.  Dietz; 
Arnold  Toynbee’s  visie  op  de  beschavingen,  de  wereld- 
godsdiensten  en  het  Christendom,  P.  Westra. 

Minerva.  IL-I-S. — Hedendaagse  Vlaamse  muxiek, 
Ivo  Suls;  Ikaros  te  voet,  A.  Hijams  van  den  Bergh. 

Podium.  IX;  1. — Mixlcrn  verse,  prose,  criticism. 

Wending  V'lll:12. — De  taak  der  Universiteit  in  het 
niewe  tluropa,  F.  M.  Baron  van  Asbeck;  Werk  van 
Willy  Fries,  R.  Binke;  P.  A.  J.  van  Vel/.en  on  (Jeorges 
Bernanos;  Moderne  Duitse  litteratuur,  |.  Klerna. 

Tulimuld.  IV;I,  2,  3,  4,  5. — S.  Karling  on  the  Es¬ 
tonian  art  exhibition  at  Orebro. — A.  Rannit  on  Mane 
Under’s  p<K-try;  J.  Miigiste  on  F.stonian  cultural  contin¬ 
uity. — (f.  Suits  on  the  life  and  poetry  of  M.  Weske; 
|.  Magiste  on  newly  discovered  rare  Estonian  I7ih 
century  publications;  O.  A.  Webermann  on  early  lit¬ 
erature  revived. — Suits  eont.;  R.  Vlach  discusses  pres- 
ent-ilay  Ox-ch  pixrtry. — U.  Kasemets  on  the  intellec¬ 
tual  World  of  A.  Kapp  and  its  musical  interpretation; 
A.  Kivikas  on  the  official  Soviet  history  of  Estonian 
literature;  |.  .Schopflin  on  Hungarian  literature  in 
exile. 
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Bund.  XII  :5. — “Tjidschrift  voor  Vlaams  kultuur- 
Icvrn”  issued  from  Lcopoldstad-Kalina,  Belgian 
Otngo.  Dicht  en  prota.  II:  Poetie-oogst  1952,  A.  K. 
Rottiers. 

Die  Dittel.  III:I,  2,  3. — "Inicrnationaal  Bibliogra- 
phisch  Tiidsthrift." 

De  Periicoop.  IV:4,  5. — AndrS  Breton  en  het  sur- 
realitme.  A.  Dhocvc. — De  huidige  Hand  van  de  lerse 
Itteratuur,  I>onchadh  6  Oilcachair. 

lMt6hatdr.  V:I,  2. — Francois  Gachot  regenyerol, 
Zoltin  S/.alxj;  Kerenyi  Kuroly  " Apollon" jarot,  CJydrgy 
Urbin. — Szaho  Ldszld  Ifoltdi  antologidja,  <ial>or 
Bikich;  Dylan  Thomas  is  Eugene  O’Neill,  |dzscf  Rc* 
m^nyi;  Kit  halott  magyar  tr6:  Nyiro  (ozsef  is  Nimeth 
Andor,  B^la  Hurvith. 

aut  aut.  No*.  17,  18,  19. — Implicazione  formale  e 
relazione  temporale,  Enzo  Paci;  Glauco  C-ambon  on 
lames  Joyce. — Entropia  e  relazionalitd  del  linguaggio 
letterario,  Gilit)  Dorfles;  //  mare  e  I'uomo  nella  poesia 
di  Herman  Melville,  Alfredo  Ri7.zar<ii. — Interpreta- 
zione  del  teatro,  Enz<j  Paci;  Im  poesia  amerirana:  un 
prohlema?  Silvano  (Jerevini,  Carlo  Izzo. 

Filosofia.  V:I. — Newton,  lythniz  e  I'analisi  in  finite- 
si  male,  Augusto  Guzzo. 

Giornale  di  Metafisica.  VIII :6. — Spinoza  contro 
Spinoza,  Giovanni  (fUastavigna;  lohn  Ujche  e  il  enti- 
cismo,  Pasquale  Palmeri. 

tl  giornale  letterario.  VI:  II,  12,  VII:I. — Umiti  dt 
iina  estetua  nuova,  Mario  (iailo. — Aspetti  del  prohlema 
del  hbro,  Giovanni  Papini;  //  valore  del  linguaggio, 
Mario  (iailo. — Editorial  on  Papini’s  //  Diavolo;  Sta- 
gtone  poetica,  (iiorgio  Venturi. 

L'ltalia  Che  Strive.  XXXV'I:12. — L'arte  di  Giovanni 
Verga,  (iiuseppe  Mormino. 

Ijherta  della  Cultura.  Nos.  16,  17. — “Bollettino 
deH'Associazione  Italiana  {)er  la  Liberta  della  ('ultura." 

ll  Mulino.  11:11-12,  III:1. — Quale  he  osservazione 
sul  prohlema  della  virtis  e  della  fortuna  nell'Alherti, 
(iennaro  Sasso. — L'hrgelismo  francese  della  restaura- 
zione  e  I'tdeale  dell'unitd  europea,  Benito  Ratcni. 

Paragone.  Nos.  47,  48,  49,  50. — Frammento  sicili- 
ano,  Roberto  Longhi. — Pour  prisenter  Eugenio  Mon¬ 
tale,  Gianfranco  Contini;  ll  vino  vecchio  di  Sir  lohn 
Falstaff,  (iabriele  Baldini. — Carlo  Volpc,  Ilaria  Tocsca, 
Paola  Della  Pergola,  (ieorg  Weise  on  Italian  painting. 
— Appunli  sulla  critica  foscoliana,  Adelia  Noferi;  ll 
metodo  di  Giacomo  Devoto,  Gianfranco  Folena. 

Ulisse.  IV:  19. — Symprisium  on  Perchi  l’arte  non  i 
popolare?  Luigi  Bartolini,  Fausto  Pirandello,  et  al.; 
Massimo  Bontempelli  on  poetry;  Tedeschi  e  slavi  nei 
romanzi  di  Fontane,  Maria  Luisa  Astaldi. 

vita  e  pensiero.  XXXV1:12,  XXXVII:  1,  2.—11  Pe- 
trarca  a  Milano,  (».  Casati. — Approssimazioni  intorno 
all’  opera  di  Paul  Valiry,  Robert  Perroud;  comparison 
of  the  purchases  of  Jxxiks  and  comics,  by  Felice  ('un¬ 
solo. — Un  dramma  dt  Claudel  sulle  scene  italiane, 
Francesco  Casnati;  Liana  Bortolon  on  The  Devils  of 
lujudun  by  Aldous  Huxley. 

Vinduet.  VIII  :L — ElfenhenstSrn  og  evighedsvej,  Er- 
ling  Nielsen;  Poesi  och  sanning,  Stig  Carlson;  Frank 
laegers  ungdom,  Carl  Johan  Elmquist;  System-tenfi- 
ning  og  opplevelse,  Daniel  Haakonsen;  Aslaugvaa  og 
dramaet,  Kari  Shetelig;  Nye  engelske  tidssknftfr. 


Frediik  Wulfsbcrg;  symposium  Hva  User  vi  heist  og 
hvofor? 

Kultura.  \  115-2176,  3/77. — Fragmenty  z  dziennika 
(against  interpretation  of  literature  as  a  historical  or 
extra -historical  phenomenon),  Witold  Gombrowicz; 
"Hamlet"  polsk'  i  angielski,  Tymon  Terlecki;  K.  A. 
Jelehski  in  memoriam  K.  1.  Gafezyhski;  Wojcieck  Za- 
leski's  criticism  of  the  Qillege  de  I’Europe  Libre  (Stras¬ 
bourg)  ;  Jan  Ulatowski  on  “form”  and  “content”  in 
plastic  art;  Czeslaw  Milosz  on  five  recent  volumes  of 
verse  by  young  (Oimmunist)  Polish  poets. — Jdzef 
Wittlin,  K.  A.  Jclefiski  in  memoriam  Julian  Tuwim; 
Leon  Furatyk  on  the  official  Russian  dictionary;  Manes 
Sperlier  reviews  Czeslaw  Milosz's  Lm  prise  du  pouvoir. 

Gazeta  literdria.  1:13-16,  II;  1 7. — Adolfo  Casais  Mon- 
teiro,  Antonio  Jos^  Saraiva,  Raul  Esteves  Dos  Santos, 
and  Jorge  de  Sena  on  the  rights  of,  authors;  Raul  Go¬ 
mes  reviews  Luis  de  Camoes.  O  Fpico  by  Hernani 
Cidade. — E^a  de  Queiros  e  a  Astronomia,  (^car  de 
('arvalho. 

Provincia  de  Sdo  Pedro.  No.  18 — Machado  de  Assis 
— O  Encontro  do  Artista  com  o  Homem,  B.  M.  Wixxl- 
bridgr,  Jr.;  O  Prohlema  da  Influencia  Estrangeira  em 
Castro  Alves,  Jamil  Almansur  Haddad. 

Bihliotekshladet.  XXXIX: I,  2,  3. — “Organ  for  Sveri¬ 
ge*  Allmanna  Bibliotcksfdrening.” 

BLM  ( Bonnier s  IJtterdra  Magasin).  XXII1:3. — Teg- 
nir — den  unge  hrevsknvaren,  Holger  Ahlenius;  Carl 
Keilhau  on  recent  Norwegian  poetry;  Bengt  Holm- 
quist  on  Thomas  Mann's  Die  Betrogene. 

Ord  och  Bild.  LXIII:I,  2. — Noen  hrev  fra  Knut 
Hamsun  til  bans  ungdomsveninne  Caroline  Neeraas, 
Christianne  Undset  Svarstad;  Kerstin  Bcrggren  on  Eva 
Neander. — Hommage  to  Runeberg  by  Jacob  Tegen- 
gren,  et  al.;  Peter  Hallberg  on  Hallddr  Kiljan  Lax¬ 
ness;  Cai  M.  Woel  on  Edith  Rixle;  J0rgen  Andersen  on 
new  Danish  b<x>ks. 

Multi-lingual 

The  American-German  Review.  XX :3. —  The  Writ¬ 
er  Theodor  Heuss,  Felix  E.  Hirsch;  The  Volkthiihne 
Movement,  Henry  W.  Roller;  Dora  Edinger  <in  Ruth 
Schaumann;  Charles  Magnus,  Versatile  Printer,  Harry 
M.  Buten. 

Annales  Universitatis  Saraviensis  ( Philosophie-Let- 
tres).  11:3. — Die  Miisik  in  Thomas  Manns  "Doktor 
Faustus"  und  Hermann  Hesses  "Glasperlensptel,"  Jo¬ 
seph  M.  Miiller-Blattau;  Erhe  und  Umwelt  im  Erzie- 
hungsraum,  Josef  Derbolav;  Sinnhchfieit  und  Geist, 
B^la  von  Brandenstein;  Guillaume  Apollinaire  et 
I’Hranger,  Maurice  B^rnol;  Bemerkungen  zur  Wider- 
legung  des  ontologischen  Gottesheweises,  Joachim 
Kopper. 

Atlante.  11:1. — Lope  de  Vega’s  "Gatomaquia,"  Inez 
MacDonald. 

Botteghe  Oscure.  No.  12. — Prose  and  verse  offerings, 
in  French,  English,  and  Italian,  some  previously  pub¬ 
lished,  by  prominent  or  promising  writers. 

Les  Cahiers  iMxemhourgeois.  1953:6. — Special  issue 
on  “Railroads,”  profusely  and  beautifully  illustrated. 
Of  particular  topical  interest  to  B.A.  readers:  train 

et  la  litterature,  Tony  Bourg. 

El  Clarin.  No.  1 1. — En  torno  a  "El  sombrero  de  tres 
picos,"  Luis  Portillo. 
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Culture.  XV;  1. — Hisiorians  and  History  in  Photius' 
"Myriohtblon,"  |can-Paul  Trudcl;  La  lecture  et  le 
peuple,  Lucirn  Lortic,  C.R.;  The  State  of  Canadian 
Culture:  A  Ceneral  View,  George  J.  Lavere. 

Erasmus.  VI:  15- 16,  17-18,  19-20,  21-22,  23-24.— 
"Speculum  Scientiarum."  Scholarly  reviews  of  schol¬ 
arly  books  in  the  field  of  the  humanities. 

Etudes  Anglaises.  Vll:l. —  Why  Was  "Beowulf" 
Preserved?  Karl  Brunner;  On  Middle  English  Textual 
Criticism,  Simone  d’Ardcnne;  The  Theme  of  Solitude 
and  Retirement  in  Seventeenth  Century  IJterature, 
Herbert  G.  Wright;  The  Reinterpretation  of  Laurence 
Sterne,  Alan  D.  McKillop;  Faull^ner’s  Moral  Center, 
Charles  Anderson;  Note  sur  let  sources  de  "Timon  of 
Athens,"  Georges  A.  Bonnard;  Thomas  Hardy  as  Re¬ 
vealed  in  "The  Dynasts,"  Richard  Church;  Une  inter- 
pritatton  de  I'humour,  Emile  Pons;  Dylan  Thomas, 
Roger  Asselineau. 

Etudes  Germaniques.  IX:  1. — Thhes  sur  le  "Minne- 
sang,"  J.  Founiuct;  la  critique  de  la  civilisation  au 
XVIII'  siMe  et  ses  antecedents  religieux,  J.-A.  Bizet; 
A  propos  de  "laonce  und  lana":  Musset  et  Buchner, 
Henri  Plard ;  La  legende  de  Wieland  le  Forgeron  dans 
les  htteratures  allemande  et  fran^aise,  Philippe  Jolivet. 

The  French  Review.  XXVII  :3,  4. — IJterature  in 
France,  19Si,  I^urent  LeSage;  Social  and  IJterary 
Satire  in  Furetih'e's  "Roman  bourgeois,"  William 
Emile  Strickland;  Madame  du  Deffand's  Correspond¬ 
ence  with  Voltaire,  I^iuis  Tenenbaum;  Guizot  and 
Ronsard,  Joel  A.  Hunt;  America  and  Vigny’s  Ideas  on 
Government,  Harry  Kurz;  "Humanities,"  language, 
and  Contemporary  Foreign  IJterature,  Louis  J.  Hudon; 
— Realism,  Irony,  and  Compassion  in  Flaubert’s  "Un 
coeur  simple,"  Bdrge  Ged,so  Madsen;  A  Study  of  the 
Priest  Type  in  the  Novels  of  Edouard  Estaunie,  Chris¬ 
tina  Crane.  j 

The  German  Quarterly.  XXVILI,  2. — Das  Motiv  der 
F.insaml;eit  im  modernrn  deutschen  Drama,  Andre  von 
Gronicka;  Existentialist  Elements  in  the  Early  Worlds 
of  Erich  Kdstner,  John  Winkelman;  fakob  Waster- 
mann’s  Views  of  America,  John  C.  Blankenagel. — 
Helge  Pross  on  Bettina  von  Arnim;  Octavio  and  Butler 
in  Schiller’s  "Wallenstein,"  John  Rothman. 

Hispania.  XXXVII  :1. — -Un  nuevo  comedicjgrafo  es- 
panol:  A.  Buero  Vallejo,  Juan  R.  Castellano;  Spanish 
Adjective  Position:  The  Theory  of  Valence  Classes, 
William  E.  Bull. 

The  Hispanic  American  Historical  Review.  XXX1I1:4. 
— On  the  IJma  Bool(  Trade,  1591,  Irving  A.  Ixonard; 
Variations  in  the  Text  of  Zarate’s  "Historia  del  descu- 
brimiento  y  conquista  de!  Peru,"  Dorothy  McMahon. 

intercdmbio.  XI:  10- 12. — On  modern  art. 

International  House  Quarterly.  XVII ;3,  4,  XVIII;  1. 
— iVale  la  pena  estudiar  en  e!  extranjero?  Ethel  Rios 
Tietjen. — /.r  musee  imaginaire,  Andr6  Malraux;  Social 
Change  in  l-atin  America,  Sakari  Sariola. — Western 
Trends  and  Modern  Greeks  Uterature  and  Arts,  E.  P. 
Panagopoulos. 

International  P.E.N.  Bulletin  of  Selected  Books. 
1V:2,  3. — Elias  Bredsdorff  on  Kjeld  Abell,  contempo¬ 
rary  Danish  playwright. — Contemporary  Greek  IJtera¬ 
ture,  Apostolos  Sachinis;  Contemporary  Frisian  IJt¬ 
erature,  E.  Howard  Harris. 

Italica.  XXXI:  1. — Aspects  of  the  Relationship  of  Boc¬ 
caccio's  "II  filostrato"  with  Benoit’s  "Roman  de  Troie” 


and  Chaucer’s  "Wife  of  Bath’s  Tale,”  R.  M.  Lumian- 
sky;  The  Influence  of  Italian  Drama  on  Pre-Restora¬ 
tion  English  Comedy,  Helen  Kaufman. 

Ubri,  1V:2. — "International  Library  Review  and 
IFLA-FIAB  Communications.”  The  Future  of  the 
Serious  Book,  Ralph  R.  Shaw. 

IJtterair  Paspoort.  VIII :72,  IX:73. — Jan  Vermeulen 
on  1953  Goncourt  and  F6mina  prize  winners,  Pierre 
Gascar  and  Zo<  Oldenbourg;  De  geneugten  van  Wil¬ 
liam  Sansom,  Jacques  den  Haan;  "Delilah"  en  haar 
mannen,  Fj’ic  van  der  Steen;  J.  J.  Strafing  on  recent 
South-African  novels;  Elisabeth  Augustin  on  Fdisabeth 
Aman's  Das  Vermdehtnis;  Fabels  voor  onze  ti/d,  Mr 
J.  Ledeboer;  Ed.  Leeflang  on  (3^1ia  Bertin. — In  Sara’s 
Tenten,  Jacques  den  Haan;  Henri  Deluy  on  Pierre- 
Albert  Birot;  Milo  Dor  on  contemporary  Yugoslav 
literature;  Nico  Rost  on  Oicar  Panizza;  Henri  Saml- 
berg  on  Henri  Bosco;  F^d.  Leeflang  on  Albert  Camus. 

Le  Litre  Beige  (Het  Boek  in  Belgie).  111:4-6. — 
Aperfus  sur  I’fdition  beige,  J.  G.;  Aperi'U  historique 
sur  les  imprimeurs-Sditeurs  liixembourgeois,  Alphonse 
Sprunck. 

The  Modern  Language  fournal.  XXXVIII:  1,  2,  3. — 
The  Language  Curtain,  William  R.  Parker;  Stephen  H. 
Bush's  "Essays"  on  French  Teaching  and  letters,  Harry 
Kurz;  The  "Ven/ance  Nostre  Seigneur”  as  a  Mediaeval 
Composite,  Loyal  A.  T.  Gryting. — language  Teachers 
and  International  Understanding,  Theinlore  Andersson; 
Philology  at  Work,  J.  Roy  Prince;  Illusion  versus  Real¬ 
ity  in  Some  of  the  Plays  of  Ale/andro  Casona,  A.  Wal¬ 
lace  Woolsey. — Albert  Schweitzers  Kulturphilosophie, 
Harry  Bergholz. 

Modern  luinguage  Notes.  LX1X:1,  2,  3. — Soviet  Rus¬ 
sia  Through  the  Eyes  of  Zweig  and  Rolland,  William 
H.  McClain;  Experiments  in  Poetry:  Father  Tabb, 
Francis  E.  Litz. — Bibliographie  zur  Theorie  und  Tech- 
nik  des  deutschen  Romans  { I9i9-195i) ,  John  R.  Frey; 
Daudet’s  "Petit  homme  bleu,"  Artine  Artinian;  An 
Early  Zola  letter,  Roliert  J.  Niess. — The  Source  of  a 
Balzac  Work,  Hallam  Walker;  Anouilh’s  "Mfdfe":  A 
Debt  to  Seneca,  John  C.  Lapp. 

Monatshefte.  XLV1:1,  2. — Flrnst  f  linger:  Norse 
Myths  and  Nihilism,  Murray  B.  Peppard;  Raabe’s  and 
Wiechert’s  Novel  Trilogies,  Lydia  Baer;  The  Flducation 
of  Hans  Caslorp,  Frank  D.  Hirschbach;  fohann  Chris¬ 
toph  Kagenseil,  Polymath,  Harry  Zohn,  M.  C.  Davis. — 
Thomas  Mann  und  die  Forderung  des  Tages,  Heinz 
Politzer;  Notes  on  the  Modern  German  Theater,  W.  G. 
Marigold;  Hofmannsthals  Gedichle  fur  Schauspieler, 
Hilde  D.  Cohn. 

Im  Nueva  Democracia.  XXXIV:  1. — Im  poesia  social, 
Luis  Amador  Sinchez;  El  tiempo,  Arturo  Uslar-Pietri; 
fosS  Marti,  poHe  et  libhateur,  Armand  Crnloy;  Voces 
despectivas  y  eufemisticas,  Ramon  Men^ndez  Pidal. 

Orbis  IJtterarum.  IX:  1. — Der  deutsche  Frichex- 
pressionismus  im  Werke  Georg  Heyms  und  Georg 
Trakls,  Werner  Kohlschmidt;  Some  Notes  on  Kinaes- 
thetic  Imagery,  Bent  Sunesen;  George  Buchner  et  Al¬ 
fred  de  Musset,  Maurice  Gravier;  Zur  Abfatsungtzeit 
von  Meister  Eckfharts  Trostbuch,  Heinrich  Rixis,  S.J. 

PMLA.  LXIX:L — Champions  of  the  Great  Tradi¬ 
tion,  Hayward  Keniston;  Report  on  the  Foreign  iMn- 
guage  Problem,  William  R.  Parker;  The  Meaning  of 
Eliot’s  Rose-Garden,  Robert  D.  Wagner;  Sherwood  An¬ 
derson  and  Eduardo  Mallea,  Arnold  Chapman;  Con¬ 
rad’s  Two  Stories  of  Initiation,  Carl  Benson;  Bernard 
Shaw,  Philosopher,  Arthur  H.  Nethercot. 
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Revilla  de  Archival,  Bihliolecai  y  Muieoi.  LVin:2-3. 
— Samptro,  notario,  croniita  y  ohiipo,  Iu»to  P^rcz  dc 
Urbcl;  lengua  gallega  en  Currai  Enriquez,  Ramon 
Frrnandrz  Pousa. 

Revilla  de  la  Univeriidad  (Honduras).  XVII:13. — 
luan  Ram6n  Molina,  Poe!  of  flondurai,  CarUw  F.  Hi- 
<Ialf;o;  Un  nuevo  drarnalurgo  eipahol,  Ratndn  Soli's. 

Reviila  Inleramericana  de  Bihliografia.  111:2. — Zinny 
en  la  htbliografia  argenlina,  Narcis<»  Kinayin. 

Revue  de  Ulieralure  Cotnpiiree  XXVIII:!. — l^e  ihe- 
dire  de  Moline  a  Raguie  au  XF///'  nhle,  Mirko  l)ca- 
novi'c;  L'llalie  du  XVIIl^  nhle  el  l.-j.  Rouiieuu,  Pierre 
van  Bever;  l^  hyroniime  de  Mdcha,  Henri  (iranjard; 
Vn  ami  de  Renan  e!  de  Sainie-Beuve:  Paul  (Irimhlol, 
('laude  Pichois. 

Revue  Inlernalionale  de  Philoiophie.  VI!I:I-2. — 
Pa(>ers  presented,  and  minutes  of  diu'ussions,  at  the 
Colloqur  international  dc  Ia>Ki<|uc  held  at  Brussels, 
August  1953,  on  the  topic  Theorie  de  la  preuve. 

Revue  Inlernalionale  du  l)roil  d' Auteur.  No.  2. — 
Im  conception  fran^aiie  du  droit  d'auteur,  Philip|)e 


Par«;  l.,ei  oeuvrei  d'art  el  le  droit  de  citation,  Maurice 
Casteels. 

Riviita  di  l^etterature  Moderne.  IV:3. — Appunti  lu 
Shelley,  Aurelio  Zanco;  Im  itoria  letteraria  franceie 
(II),  Franco  Simone. 

Schweizeriichet  Culenhergmuieum  (Mus^c  Guten¬ 
berg  Suisse).  XXXIX:4. — Freiheit  und  Bindung  in  der 
Bihelilluitration  der  Renaittance.  Fine  il^onographiiche 
Sludie  zu  Ham  Holbein  d.  /.  "Iconei,”  Maria  Ncttcr. 

Sludia  Fennica.  No.  6. — "Revue  dc  linguistique  et 
d'ethnologie  finnoises.”  Ober  die  pil^anten  Beilandleile 
im  finniichen  Militdrilang,  Simo  Hamalainen;  Coethe'i 
"Finniichei  Lied,"  Erich  Kunze;  Ober  Wiederholungi- 
lypen  in  der  VoHtiepih  unter  beionderer  Bertichiichli- 
gung  der  Edda,  der  Bylinen  und  der  finniich-eitnischen 
VoUidichtung,  Matti  Kuusi;  Dei  formulei  de  laluta- 
lion  en  Eitonien,  Andrus  Saareste;  Ober  die  Volkt- 
dichtung  und  Mythologie  der  H'epien,  Aimo  Turunen: 
Finniiche  linguiitiiche  und  volkih*”dliche  Bibliogra- 
phie  fur  die  fahre  I945-DM9,  Sulo  Haltsoncn. 

II  Teiaur.  V;I-3. — Advance!  in  Folklore  Studiei, 
Stith  Thompson:  1^  "Chanioni  d'hiiloire"  o  "Chan- 
loni  de  toile,"  Guido  Saba. 


M  M 


For  obscure  reasons  the  Portuguese  censorship  put 
in  iq;)  an  untimely  end  to  the  two  literary  periodi¬ 
cals  which  had  achieved  prominence  in  a  short  time 
liecause  of  their  quality  and  freedom  from  extreme 
partisanship.  One  was  A  Arvore,  a  handsome  review  of 
(Hietry,  published  since  December,  1951,  in  LisUin  by 
a  group  comprised  of  A.  L.  Moita,  A.  R.  Rosa,  |.  Terra, 
E.  Amaro,  and  Raul  dr  Carvalho.  In  its  four  issues  one 
finds  among  the  many  Portuguese  poets  Egito  Gon¬ 
salves,  Natifrcia  Frcirc,  Sophia  dc  Mclio  Breyner  Andrc- 
sen,  Mario  Osariny  de  Vasconcelos;  besides  Brazilians, 
Spaniards,  and  others,  there  arc  Rilke,  Spender,  Char, 
Michaux,  Eduard,  Auden. 

I'hc  other  peruxlical  was  l^,  a  journal  of  letters, 
arts,  and  sciences,  which  had  Iicen  published  each 
month  since  April,  1952,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Lyon  tie  Castro  brothers  of  the  Publicasocs  Europa- 
America  firm  in  Lisbon.  Shortly  after  the  death  of  one 
of  the  brothers  in  the  summer  of  I9<;),  just  as  their 
successful  journal  was  to  become  a  bi-monthly,  the 
censors  suppressetl  it,  and  thus  disap()cared  the  one 
Portuguese  |x-riodiral  publicizing  the  works,  opinions, 
anti  plans  tif  living  authors,  and  comparable  in  scope 
to  the  Brazilian  fornal  de  Ijelrai,  the  French  Lei  Nou- 
vellei  latthairei,  or  the  Spanish  fndice. 

The  censtirs  did  not  even  condescend  to  give  rea¬ 
sons  ft>r  their  actions.  The  etlittirs  may  still  be  strug¬ 
gling  to  revive  their  reviews.  They  have  tiur  mtiral 
support.  The  ccnstirs  would  do  Portugal  a  service  by 
rescintling  their  arbitrary  decisions. 

G.  Moier 

PenniyIvania  Slate  Vniveriity 


The  newest  journal  on  Portuguese  and  Brazilian 
philology  is  fornal  de  Filologia,  edited  by  Professor 
Silveira  Bucnti  under  the  auspices  of  the  Faculty  tif 
Philosophy,  Sciences  and  Letters  of  the  University  tif 
Sao  Paulo  and  the  Saraiva  Publishing  Company.  The 
first  number  contains  articles  on  the  Italian  influence 
in  the  sjieech  of  Sao  Paulo,  the  semantic  unity  of  Ro¬ 
mania,  the  linguistic  adaptation  of  a  German  colony 
in  Santa  Catarina  (with  an  interesting  list  of  Ptiriu- 
guese  words  and  their  Germanized  equivalents),  the 
teaching  of  Guarani  as  a  problem  tif  bilingualism,  and 
the  tibject  tif  stylistics,  plus  reviews  of  other  linguistic 
journals  and  biHiks.  Contributitins  are  by  Brazilian  anti 
foreign  scholars.  iMwrence  A.  Sharpe 

Univeriity  of  North  Carolina 

Sptinsored  by  the  Sindicato  Nacional  das  Empresas 
Fiditoras  de  Livros  e  Publica^oes  Culturais  and  issued 
from  Rio  de  Janeiro,  the  Boletim  Bibliogrdfico  Bra- 
lileiro  lists  according  to  the  Dewey  Decimal  system  all 
the  Brazilun  books  that  have  come  to  the  attention  of 
the  editors  during  the  two-month  period  for  which 
each  number  is  issued  (except  the  first).  An  alphabeti¬ 
cal  title  index  is  also  inclutletl.  Through  No.  5  (.Sept.- 
Oct.  1953)  no  articles  hatl  been  inclutletl  in  this  peri- 
tidical.  Flach  biblitigraphical  entry  ctintains  the  follow¬ 
ing  information:  author,  title  (original  of  title,  if  the 
IvMik  is  a  translation),  number  of  edition  (if  not  first), 
place  of  publication,  publisher,  date,  number  tif  pages, 
binding,  size  (height  in  cm.),  price,  and  Dewey  IVci- 
mal  classification.  iMwrence  A.  Sharpe 

Univeriity  of  North  Carolina 


*TIm  oaHtwwHng  gtoaral  Joanial  of  modora  loagMct  tMwkkig 
iattaoUntlodStaW 

THE  MODERN  LANGUAGE  JOURNAL 

brings  to  Hs  renders  every  month  stimnUting  and  helpful  articles  on  methods, 
materials,  pedagogical  research,  pnblications  and  textbooks  in  the  field. 

Edited  by  JoUo  del  Toro,  University  of  Michigan, 

Ara  Arbor,  Michigan 

PobHriied  by  the  Nadonal  Fedsratioii  of  Modem  Loagoogo 
TeodMro  AeeociatiotM 

Eight  issues  a  year,  monthly  escq>t  June,  Jub^t  August,  sad  Sep¬ 
tember.  Current  subsciiptioa,  |4X)0  a  year.  Foreign  countries  (in- 
duding  Canada),  $4J0  a  year  net  in  U.  S.  A  funds. 

Sonple  copy  oa  regasot 

THE  MODERN  LANGUAGE  JOURNAL 

Ids  Business  Manager 

7144  WaabiagtoB  Avoaae,  ft  Looii  S,  MIseeori 

MOW  AVAILABLE— The  third  revised  edhion  (1940)  of  *W0CAT10N- 
AL  OPPORTUNITIES  POR  POREION  LANOUAQE  STUDENTS’* 

S'  Dr.  Theodore  Hnebener,  Director  of  Porstea  Laagnogee,  Sdioolo  of  the 
ty  of  New  York.  Obtainable  from  the  BuaCi  sssMaaager  ot  dm  JOUR¬ 
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THE  RUSSIAN  REVIEW 

Am  Aaitricfia  QMrtiHy 
Dtvolod  to  Raisifi  PmI  oimI  Progtaf 

The  aim  of  THE  RUSSIAN  REVIEW  is  to  interpret  the  real  aswations  of  the  Russian 
people,  as  distinguished  from  and  opposed  to  Soviet  Communism.  The  REVIEW  contains: 
1)  a  varied  selection  of  articles  on  subjects  ranging  from  art  to  politics,  with  emphasis  on  the 
contemporaiY  ECast-West  struggle  and  Russian- American  relations  past  and  present;  2)  book 
reviews  by  distinguished  writers  and  scholars;  3)  annual  bibliography  of  bixdcs  and  articles 
on  Russia  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

Editor  ° 

Dimitri  von  Mohrenschildt 

Asaodate  Editors  ° 

William  Henry  Chamberlin  Michael  Karpovich 

Warren  B.  Walsh  Alexis  Wiren 
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Subscription,  $5.00  a  year  in  the  U.  S.; 
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Booths  of  Today— JJvres  d* Aufourd’ hm—Libri  d’Oggi- 
Bucher  von  Heute 


This  internationally  circulated  literary-bibliographical  monthly  magazine  in  Span¬ 
ish  (minimum  size,  80  pages)  publishes  essays,  reviews,  comments,  and  notes  from 
the  literary  life  of  the  entire  world  and  offers  Argentina  and  all  of  Latin  America 
information  not  available  elsewhere. 

It  is,  therefore,  an  excellent  advertising  medium  for  book  dealers  and  the  general 
reading  public.  Publishen  are  invited  to  send  us  books  for  review  (espechdly  in 
science,  art,  and  technology),  catalogues,  and  information  about  new  publications. 

Advertising  Rates  by  Arrangement 
Twelve  issues  U.  S.  $6;  by  air  mail  U.  S.  $12 
One  issue  U.  S.  $0.50;  by  air  mail  U.  S.  $1 
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REYISTA INTERAMERICANA  DE  BIBUOGRAHA 
INTER-AMERICAN  REVIEW  OF  BIBUOGRAPHY 

A  documentary  journal  containing  articles,  reviews,  notes  and  selected 
bibliographies  with  special  emphasis  on  Latin  America  and  inter- 
American  relations.  Featuring  news  reports  about  authors,  publica¬ 
tions,  and  libraries  provided  by  a  staff  of  correspondents  in  forty-two 
nations  and  territories. 
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